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CONVENER'S ^^POI.OGY 


, I After a delay of more titan two yt^ms, i!w> AmfosA 

Vohim€ is out* The ,Vriina 4 aya *\rt Trui^s which had t»en very 
strongly recommended and which had assured tnts boili verbally and in 
writing that IL had a full ^cL of iliacrittcally marked types on the Jino was 
entrusted with the task of prijiting, as early as in January‘s 1536. h 
then transpired that the Press had iiu [itoper typ^;^. However, it went qn 
3i]owly with tlie work. But afser some ten monthit returned alt on 
a sudden^ ihu last batch of articles and repeated rttninderB failed to 
Llicil any reply. Some murjths after it came put that the Piess had 
received, what apipeared to it, a more lucrative work. I had then to 
take EegaJ advice and had to threaten the Press wjili criminal and 
civil negligence. Portunately for me, the more lucraiiiq woik proved 
It failure and w hat with this utid wliat with the tlireat of k-gal prqceedingf., 
after full fix mouths it recommenced tlsc work* But the mischief 
liad been done 1 had to gu ta a s^ccond Press for the rest of the articles 
and hence this inurdinutu delay in Urlngitig out the Volume, 

The Arunwiaya Art Presjt had thus not only dekyed the 
publicaiipri and thrown the entire financial responsibility on my poor 
shouldcra^ but the strain, wony^ and disappointment had ibs full 
effects on mq, with the result that since January, *027, I have been 
seriously ill. Sir A^uf^^sA V&lame has, therefore, been 

produced under great dim cullies and but for the willing help rendered 
by my son, ^nd Lieut L. Samaddar B. A., gf the Postgraduate 
Department of the Patna College who throughout this period saw the 
volume Ihrongh the Tress, it would not have seen the light, 

1 am grateful to the contributors for having made a ready respoJist: to 
iny fCt|UUit for cuiitribudiig to the Volume which is ossockied with the 
name of one who lias done so much for the resuscitation gf undent 
Indian culture* 

'J'hey have followed the poet's iiitcs 

"Shall we, who served him during life. 

Forsake his vision, now he's gone ? 

Nay I T^is wc vow^ through storm Or strife, 

B Unfurl hia fiftg, and carry urt." 

* * P ATA Ll r LFTR a" , 1 * AT ?e A. 

Sri Pai^chami J N S 

(/aimary, 

♦The dcdicallon has been kindly suggealed by Prof. S. M. Majuutdar Sastri 
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s:r asutosh mookerjee 

(Professor Jyotis Chandra Banerjea, M* A,) 

A- 1 1 Kigli endowment? ncicdFul for EUCqesa had he, 

8H:rene $hy^y dome his mmd. his genius rate s 

Uunmatched his vast and vaxtcd lore, an all agree,_ 

T-hai wisdom ime he owned the Gads in Heaven are known to share. 
0-f men a Prince unquestioned virtues made him out. 

Scarce equalled he or in the East ct in the West: 

H^is myriad-mindednesg, without a shade of doubt, 

M ade him of tndia s modern sons the worthiest and the best. 

0-f his fair fame his countr^'men would always sing, 

0-f him e cr speak with love end admiration true : 

K-nown widely he : — ihe diff'Tc?nt points cf compass ring. 

H- en now, as c^er they will, with his great name the wide world 

through. 

R-eceive our homage true, great soul, from lands of hliss, 
d-oin Us in fervent prayeri for this ocj ancient land ; 

E- er let us strive thy cherish'd goal ne'er once to mi as, 

E- er bless us from above—thou comrade of th'angelic band \ 




SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE : HIS LIFE AND WORK 

(pROfTS^R JaV CqP^L B4NERJ£Ep hh A ) 


Sir Aaulosh MookctjVp. Kl. DX . D.Sc., ph-D,. etc., 

was the greateat Bengali of his age and one of ifie most talented sons 
of India. He waa tiie admiration of all who ever came in contnet 
With him. be it casually. He won the love and esteem of Indians 
and Europeans alike^ A man of wide culture and liberal 
thies, he was always an inspiring and stimulating example unto 
others^—especially to the noble youth of Bengal whose i mag ination 
and heart he particularly touched by the magic charm of hb pa¬ 
thetic heart and helping hand. He was fcnmuhable for Kis astounding 
versatility, wonderful intellectimi capacity» schola&tic attainments, 
passionate love of freedom, great force of character, political sagacily 
and selfless devotion to learning. His death has removed from the 
academic life of Bengal the most prominent Bguie and inflicted on 
the Calcutta University an irreparable loss. 

EARLY LfFE AND ACADEMtC DtSTINCTTQNS 

Fie was born on the 29th June, 16641 In Calcutta In a respectable 
middlc-class Brahmin family not in very affluent circumstances. His 
father. Doctor Gangaprosad Mookherjee, M.B.+ came from his ances¬ 
tral home in a village in the district of Hooghly and settled at Bhawani- 
pur. then a comparatively less important suburb of Galcutta, and Eel 
up a lucrative practice as a vcr>' successful physician and soon 
became an eminent citiren of Calcutta. 

The boy Asutesh finished his early education (1669-1872) at 
the Bengali School at Chatraberta and was noted from hi^ very 
boyhood as a prom^ing child with an insiUiable desire for learning 
and a great capacity for reading- Having finished hi» preliminary 
verri'icular course he entered in 1875 the Kali ghat School subse- 
c^uently known as the (Bhawanipur) South Suburban School. While 
at this school the youth was marked es a prommeni figure on 
account of being decidedly far in advance of hh class-fellows in his 
studies and in his attainments, particularly m MalhemBtics. This 
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1VB9 laigely due to iKe icgukr trairing he received nt home under 
(he wise pereonal supervision of Kis worthy father The far.sighted 
wisdom of Doctor Gangaprosad^ whose intelligent watchfulness over 
the career of hie promieittg son bore such magniheent fruit, ted him 
to provide the boy with a valuable library at home and the guidance 
and help of distinguished tutors. 

He was admitted into the Presidency College, Calcutta, after 
having passed his Entrance Eaaminallon In 1879 at which he stood 
second in order of merit. Research work, which is recognised to-day 
as an outstanding feature of all Indian Universities and to which 
Sir Asulosh Mockerjee attached so much importance iir the Calcutta 
Untversity which may claim to have taken the initiative in this 
important aspect of University aclivrdes. found in him an early ad^ 
vocate, who while yet a mere Matriculate gave clear evidence of His 
appreciation of its value by a new demonstration of a proposition 
in Euclid which appeared in 1861 in the Afewengcr o/ Motheme- 
ties of Cambridge. This remarkable tendency of a mere boy 
received encouragement from the foitering care of the brilliant 
mathematician Dr, W' 6ooth, then a Professor at the Presidency 
College, who intensely loved this favourite pupil of his for his 
wonderful mathematical abilities. Recognition of his extraordinary 
merit duly followed and the young Asutoch gained the singular 
distinction of a membership of the London Mathematical Associa¬ 
tion. His original contributions soon attracted the attention of the 
mathematical world and became knovm as "Mookerise’s Theorems'' 
and such a great seat of Mathematical learning as the 
University of Cambridge did him the honour of embody¬ 
ing them in her curriculum. He now began to tackle 
successfully tKe hardest Cambridge Senate House problems 
and make origiiui] contributions of outstanding metit to mathematjcaf 
journals. In the eighties of the last century no young man attracted 
greater attention for his talents than Asutosh whose brilliant achieve, 
ments even while yet in his teens were admired with genuine love 
and pride by the entire body of ambitious students aspiring to aca. 
demic distinction. He acquired a working knowledge of French*and 
German with a view to becoming acquainted in the original with 
masterly works in his favourite subject and making his knowledge 
up-toKiatc by reading the preceedings of great Mathematical Socie* 
ties published in learned journals. 
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Aflei- parsing in 1561, the First EaflJnmation in Arta at which he 
aecured the third place, Awitosh. strangely enough, preferred the Axtm 
to the Science course for hia A, Examination and offered hesides 
his favourite sub5ed MathematicSp Sanskrit and Philosophy, in addi¬ 
tion, of course ^ to ELnElJah Uterature which was compulaory^ A 
simple expUnaiion of this* probably, is lhat the wonderful versatility 
of the young Asutosh made him as ardent a devotee of Sanskrit and 
Philosophy, and later on of History and Law^ as of Mathematics and 
the Physical Sciences. He was as distinguished a figure in hia College 
Debating Qub as in his daas and gave there an unmistakable and 
early proof of his superior debating power and skill which stood him 
in such good stead later in life at the Calcutta Bar, in the Senate 
meetings of the Calcutta University and in the Legislative OtundU^ 
Hia eitraordinajy^ ability as an -orgaiuser too was manifeated in hk 
andergrnduate days when on ihe death of his revered teacher In 
Mathematics^ Dr* MacCann, in June 1883 the young Aautoah look on 
hfmself the responsibility of starting the MacCann Memorial Commit¬ 
tee with himself ae Its Secretary to perpetuate His Profesaor’s memory, 
and raised by subscription funds for a marble tablet iri the Library 
Hall of the Presidency College. He topped the list of successful 
candidates at the B A. examination of 1884 and was the Hariab 
Chandra Pnze-winner for Mathematics and obtained within six 
months the M.A degree In Mathematics {in 1865) being first in the 
first class* He took again his M A, in Physical Science in 1886 and 
wort at the Fame time the Premchand Roychand studentship and the 
Mouat MedaL He was at once admitted ^s a Fellow of the Edln- 
burgh Royal Society on the recommendation of Professor Arthur 
Cayley of the Cambridge University and subsequently enjoyed the 
distinebon of being elected a member of the Royal Irkh Academy 
and of the Mathematical Societies of London, Paris. Palermo and 
New York. 

For three successive years from 1884 he was the Tagore Law 
Cold medalist and look his B. L. degree from the City College in 1668* 

* distinguished professional career 

Having completed his period of articleship under the eminently 
renowned lawyer Eabu (afterwards Sirl Raihbehari Ghosh, he became 
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built up a lucrative practice till in a short time his lesal leammR anrl 
fotenaic akill brought him to the front rank of hi* prafejaion- The 
rtext year he became a Fdbw of the Cakulla IJmversity. The 
Doctorate of La'V vfa* conferred on him in 189^ and in 1898 he wa* 
appointed eb Tagore LaW Professor and his lectures oti the Law of 
Perpetiiitie* in British India were considered to be a valuable con- 
tributfon to legal knowledge.. In June, 1904, be wa* elevated to the 
High Court Bench and for 20 years he filled that exalted office with 
conspicuous ability till hb retirement on the 31st of December, 192}, 
having in the meantime officiated aa its Chief Justice, 

PUBLIC LIFE 

The C^alcutta University elected him as its representative to the 
Bengal Legislative Council in 1899 where he at once made hift mark 
by h'« able end vigorous criliciam of the new Moriicipal Bill. He 
was le-cleeted in 1902 and In 1903 he look his seat in the Provincial 
Council as the representative of the Calcutta Corporation to which 
he had teen nominated by the Covemmert as soon as the new Munl- 
cipa] Act came into operation and he continued to serve the Corpora¬ 
tion till his elevation to a Judgeship of the High Court, That very 
year (19031 he was sent to iKe Imperial Legislative Council as the 
representative of the Provincial Council and early in January, 1904, he 
took his seat there as an Additional Member of Council with Rai 
Bahadur B. K. Bote, C.LE* Dr. Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya's remark¬ 
able iMwert of debate berame now directed chiefly agalnsl two con. 
tentieus measures, viz., the Indian Official Secrets (Amendment) Bill 
and the Indian Universiiies Bill both of which by their controversial 
and reactionary character evoked in the whole country a fudous 
storm cf hostile critic!rm. In the fierce controversy over these two 
Bills of Lord Curzon’s Government. Dr. Asutosh became with Mr. 
Gokbalc the mouthpiece of the people of India and champion of 
the popular cause. 

SIR ASirrOSH AND THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
In 1906 he was appointed as Vice-Chancellor of the CalSuEta 
University as succesror to SlrGooroodns Banerjee Kt, M.A. D.L., 
the first Indian to enjoy this unique d'stlnctlon since the creation of 
the Calcutta University. From 1906 to 1914, Sir Asutosh continued 
to guide the affairs of the University as its Vice-Chancellor, being 


eiccteil to that high office foui time* In Bucceiabn. In 1907 he wo* 
elected President of the Asiadc Society of Bengal of which He le- 
niained a dislinguiBhcd member for thirty year* and 
became President four times. In 1909 he was appointed as 
President of the Trustee* of the Indian Museum and 
also President of the Board of Sanskrit Eiamination* in Bengal. He 
had to be relieved of hia duties in the High Court in 1906 as Km 
semces were absolutely necessary in the reorganisation of the 
Calcutta University undertaken by Lord Minto- The Calcutta Urn* 
versity conferred on him (f/onrns Causa) the degree of Doctor of 
Science in 1908 and he instituted that very year the now well known 
Calcutta Mathematical Society of which the activities were ably 
guidc'd by Kiro till bis cfe&thi 

In 1909 followed the reorganisation of the teaching of Law as 
a sdence and he laid the foundation of the University Law College 
as a first step towards the reform and expansion of legal education 
and training which were then a crying need He served as the 
Dean of the Faculty of Law in 1906 and again in I9H and as the 
President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts from 1906 to 1924, He 
was elected President of the Council of Post-graduate Teaching m 
Alts as well a* Science from year to year from 1917 to 1924 and was 
Chairman of nearly all the Boards of Higher Studies of the Post¬ 
graduate department. From 1917 to 1919 he served as a memlwr 
of the Calcutta University Commission, popularly known as the 
Sadler Commission. In 1921 he was appointed a member of the 
Pope Commission of enquiry into the working of the Indian Institute 
of Science. Bangalore. He held for the fifth and last lime the Vice, 
ChanccllorsHTp of the Cnlculla University from 1921 to 1923 at the 
special mvitation of Lord Chelmsford, the then Chancellor and Lord 
Ronaldshay. the Rector. On the fateful 25th of May, 1924. while 
he was engaged tn the famour Dumraon Raj case at ihe Patna 
High Court, the cruel ’.and of death suddenly removed this gifted 
son of Bengal from the field of his manifold activities. 

HIS GENIUS AND VARIED ACTIVITIES 

Such, in bare outline, la the story of a remarkably brilliant 
academic and professional career which unhappily came to an 
abrupt close at the comparatively early age of nearly sixty. ir 
Asutosh was gifted with a lowering intellect and possessed admirable 
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powem of a cfebato; who tKougb formidable was aeldom tmfar or 
ungcneioiis to opponenb. The number of uibjecta lie had maetered 
would take one’s breath away. Hi» banning was great and his 
scholarship broad and sound- Ample testimony is borne by his 
Piesidentiai speeches in the Aafatfc Society of Bengal, his famoib 
addresses at Mysore, Lahore, Benares. Lucknow, his address to the 
Second Oriendal Conference of 1922 at Calcutta and to the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society at Patna in 1924. besides some of his illumi¬ 
nating Convocation speeches of the Calcutta University from 1907 
to 1914. addresses to the Indian Science Congress of 1914 and the 
Sanskrit Convocation in I9|3, 1914 and 1915. He was noted for 
his passion for culture and his enthusiasm for extending the bounds 
of knowledge. His own library is one of the best private collections 
of books representing all branches of learning, nch in standard works 
rare publications and select editions showing how he combined a 
book-lover s romantic passion vdih a zealous reader'a patient industry. 
Hi* patronage of scholars and active sympathy for all engaged in 
the noble pursuit of knowledge heightened his fame. He had a 
keen eye for merit in othera and with real catholicity of spirit brought 
together eminent scholia and efficient teachers from all p&rta of 
(ndia to serve in the reconstructed Calcutta University. This breadth 
of mind made him a* great a patron of tslanue aa of Sanskrit studleo. 
of Eastern literature anti philosophy a* of Western science. He 
observed in his Convocation speech of 1923 : “During the last sixteen 
years, we have uniformly recognised the principle that the most 
fruhful results in the domain of higher studies could be achieved 
only by the assimilation of what is beat in the West with what 
is best in the East, for the revivification of all th^ is moat vita] in 
our TiatiDfial 

AS AN EDUCATIONIST AND A PATRIOT 
He had a huming cntKii«ia£Tn hi the cu1 rural regeneration of 
India and he concentrated cm this one prohlcm hia wornderful intellec¬ 
tual powers, superhumaii energy and immernic rndualry. Never a 
man of mere routine or mechafiTca] efRciency he iUuminaled h?s 
vision oF a new India virtlh a broad outlDok, The sphere o! hia 
many-sided activities waa very eicleniiive. bqt his chief claim to the 
nadon'fl lasting homage will surely rest on hi* magnificent achieve- 
menU in the field of higher education. No sacrifice was coniidered 


by him as too great For iho attainment of this noble aim. He sincerely 
believed in edycatlon as a potent mstnunent of nationa] emancipation 
and progress^ as the sole means of elevating his own people, and 
as the chief source of the highest weHare of mankind. He rightly 
looked upon the Calcutta Univemty which was hie first love a>s wel! 
as hia last in the kght of an agency in the fashioning of modern 
Bengal and his genuine and lofty patriotism was detennlned to give 
a national stamp to education! by a scheme suited to the special 
needs of Bengal and (he Bengali face and that la why he so strenuously 
fought against odds fer the principle of selbdetermination applied 
to University ideals and the unhampered freedom of education and 
educational institutions. This brought him into fierce conflict vdth 
the offi^al world but with his dying breath he resisted all undue 
attempts at mterference. 

This recalls to our mind the historic controversy over University 
reform in the days of Lord Curzon to which we must make a brief 
reference. Ever since Lord Curion*s fomous Convocation speech 
at Calcutta in f899 the problem of University reform and leconstme- 
tion has been up to even the present day a bone of contention. 
CurzonVs preliminaiy survey of the whole field of University educa¬ 
tion in British India made in 1899 to 1901 led, fitst^ to the Simla Con¬ 
ference of September 1901 which agreed upon removal of defects in 
the University system and reconstituticn of the Senate, and then- 
to a Commission of enquiry into the condition and prospects of the 
fndian Universities which reported upon proposals of improving their 
con-sdiution and working and recommended measures to elevate the 
standard of leaching- Tn the language of Sir Goorooda's Bancrjee, 
whose sobriety nobody can qucition, in his note of diesent to the 
Commission's Report the recommendations "were received by a 
portion of the Press with a sustained chorus of disapprovaL*^ The 
Senatea the three older Indian Universities were atrons^y opposed 
to the proposed changes as extremely reaclionary and retrograde. 
The Hon*ble Mr. Raleigh, the member iti charge of the BiU to amend 
the Ijw relating to fndian UnivettitieSn made the mistake of expres¬ 
sing the Govertimenfs grave concern caused by the discontented 
B. A/* and ‘"the great army of failed candidates-"' And here was 
an exceptional opportunity for Dr, Asutoah, who with Mr, Gokhale 
represented the Indian side of the case In the Select Committee in 


1903* to off&r the mo$t vifiorou* and able opposition to wbat Wft# 
conudercd all ov.r the coantiy m a minister political move to restrict 
the scope of higher educalionr lo dissociate the Indian clement from 
the control and EoverrifnenE of -he Univerulica^ to give to European 
Professors ovcrwKelmine administrative aupremacy by meatu oi 
draatic changes in the constitution o: the Senates and Syndicates, to 
place Indians in a hope !cm minority and give a setback lo indigenous 
enrerprise and efforts and to officialise the UniveiailieB and 

reduce them lo a mere department of the Slate. Dr. Asutosh aWays 
knew how to uliUse his opporlunltlea and the Universities Act of 1904 
m its final shape is largely the reanU of his constmetive geniiu- 
Scctlon 25 of the Act required the framing of the Rcgulaliona within 
a year which, however^ the Government failed to accomplish. It 
Was reserved for the new Vice'Chancallor as the President of the 
Committee appointed for the piupose to prepare a new body of 
RegulaLions which Sir Asutosh did in three month* time^ 

Prom that day commenced a new era of the proEressive 
development of real University education leading by successive step* 
to ihe creation of the Po*l-^aduate depart me nt and its organbatloTi 
as the realisaltoii of Sir Asutosh '5 noble ideal of a teaching and 
research University. His genius converted a measure calculated to 
arrest the expansion of higher education into a machinery for its 
diffusion and transformed a liiereotyped examining body into a vitali¬ 
sing cenirc of culture making fruitful the higheft aspirations of the 
Bengali race. The Calcutta Univeraity. after its reconstitution in 
1906-7 by the Covemment of Lord Minto and airangcmenta made 
in 1914 on a generous scale for better leaching and original bivesti- 
gation^ and after the adapt ion in 1916 of Sir Asutosh^s scheme of 
Poet-graduate studies by Lord Chelmsford on the recommendation of 
the then Rector, Lord Caimichael. stands tc-dey as the pioneer iind 
the leader in- an alLlndia movement, and judged by the extent and 
variety of the subject* comprehended in the scope of its acdv^Lies 
and the worth and excellence of the work accomplished by many 
of Hs teachers, it is still the foremost Teaching and Research Ugiver- 
*ity in the vast continent of India. The Post-graduate scheme is 
the highesi achievement of Sir Asutosh Mooteriee as an educationist 
and it is entirely his own creation. In his Convocation address in 
March 1922 Lord Ronaldshay as the Chancellor of the Universiiy 


jb&id that *' the greatest landmark in the history of the UtriveraitSt in 
recent years is utidoobledly the creation of the Council of Post¬ 
graduate Studies- As Rector of the University at the time. ! gave 
the scheme my wholi-hearled support. • • * And 1 had 

visions of a modern Nalanda growing up in thi* the greatest and 
most populous city of the Indian Empire* In paying his tribute 
to Sir Asutesh at the special meeting of the Senate on the I5tb June, 
!924, Lord Lyllon, as Chancellor of the University, while considering 
the most httirg way of marking the Senate's appreciation of his 
work and the most worthy manner of perpetuating his memory, aaid, 
"Let me remind you again that the greatest achievement of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee's life was the transformation of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity into a centre of advanced inatmetion and research- This was 
the work nearest his heart, the work on which he spent his energies 
to the very limit of his endurance and what worthier memorial to his 
memory can we conceive than an endowment of that Posi-graduate 
department which he created?" It is not possible, nor necessary, to 
give a detailed account of the work done or undertaken by the Post- 
graduate departments in Arts and Science, We only mention that 
no fewer than twenty-hve important subjects in their higher branches 
are represented in the teaching scheme among which, perhaps, 
special notice should be taken of Pali. Tibetan and Chinese. Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, Buddhism. Indian Vernaculars. Compara¬ 
tive Philology. Islamic Studies, Anthropology. Eipetimenfial Psycho* 
logy and Commerce. The impetus given to research is embodied in 
the numerous publications of the Calcutta University which have 
a recognised place in the world of scholars, in the Sir Asutosh Silver 
Jubilee Commemoration volL-mes of Arts and Letters. Sciences and 
Orientalia and those forming the journal of the Department o Letters, 
besides contributions published in the Philosophical Maganine, the 
Physlca! Review, the Journal of the Chemical Society of London and 
the American Chemical Society, ihc American Mathematical Jownji. 
(he Transactions of the Faraday Socioty and the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Londom Readerships for special courses of 
lectures to advanced students and Extension Lectures lyy emment 
scholars to foster original Investigation r«“«^ f 

men like Professors Schuster, Foucher Macdonell. ' 

Gamer (of Illinois! and Buck (of Nebraska) 

Jacobi, Oldenberg, Forsyth, Sylvam Levi and a 


prizes «nd Travelling Fellowship, have Ueti inniluted. 
1 h« princely endowments of Pdit and Ghosh lo the CoHege of 
eijce and Technclogy are to-day a household word m every part 
of Jndia and very well-known abroad- In !92l a small nucleus of 
a laboratory for a University Mining School wa, established at Ikhra 
near Rarreegun, m the heart of an important Bengal Coal distriet- 
Kesiden ial arrangements fo- a„ ^f amdents belonging to dllfer- 
em castes and creed, midcr proper supervision have sho be: n ptovid- 
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emta University wa, a national institution of the first importance 
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life- his ardent enthusiasm, hi, mateWe,, administrative skill his 

wonderful power, of organUetion 
When the whole country wa, i„ ihe throes of the overwhelming 

^ — Of destruction tZ 

lened the veiy exwtence of the citadel of Western education in 
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AS A MAN 

Behind all gtoriouj achieve me him stands the man_a 

unique ajid complex personality. A bom leader oF men alike m 
thought and action he evinced a rare tenacity' of will m the pursuit 
cf every worthy object. Hia was a conatmetive genius of a high 
order. He combined an Ideahat** vision with practical efficiency, 
mastery of fundamental pnndpics with a thorough grasp of details. 
He was ^re to accomplish whatever he set his heart upon^ He 
possessed qulckneta of understanding, the power of swift decision, 
administrative ability^ robust common sense and sturdy independ¬ 
ence^ His love of freedom wag mtense and on occasions aggres¬ 
sive—but removed equally from the blind hysterica of the Celt and 
the coldi calculating selfighncas of the Saxon Fired with an ardent 
patriotism he was singularly free from Provincial narrowness and 
admirably above all communal Jealousy and racial partiality r^r ex¬ 
clusiveness. Courage of conviction sprfngrcg from the depth of his 
nature made him a staunch friend apd a formidable opponent. All 
hla life he was a strenuous fighter who never knew defeat. 

The foundation of this many-sided character was laid deep in 
simplicity and piety. Simplicity was the most noticeable fealure of 
his life. He waa perfectly free from any Form of ostentation or 
artificTality, Simple In dress and daily hnblta, in his genial and 
pleasing manners, frank and free in sodal intercourse be was an 
emhpdiment of the Hindu ideal. High offtcia! position, great hon¬ 
ours and ritfea. prestige and power, boundless fame were hw. yet 
nothing could affect this basic quality of his nature. Deep piety 
was another dommiint ttait. He was in essence a devout Hindu 
whose cultured liberalism reconciled the highest of Indian tradition 
with what Is beat in modem socinl ideals and scHcia] values. He 
courageously bore sodal odium in the discharge of his sacred duly as a 
father, Hia domestic tenderness w&i born of enlightened patema! 
affection and intense fUial piety. 

It is foolish to attempt to anticipate the verdict of posterity. 
Yet the opfnTon may be held (hat during the last 100 years, though 
Bcng&l has produced men each greater than Sir Asutnsh in his own 
limited sphere, he stands out prominent and pre-eminent by the ver- 
sadlity of his talents^ range of his activities and the sum-Kotal of his 
achievements. Investigator of truth, acholar, hwyer, judge, debater. 


tiducutioni^t. patriot, narionaliit, organiaer, pitbon of 
learned aoci^t]75» creator of a great teaching and lOaeaich Univeri}^ 
—here was a veraatlle gonitis of a truly high order- Hia memory ia 
justly cheriaKcd with pride in the loving hoEirls of all [ndiani. 

Competent judges have sometimes compared him with Wash¬ 
ington, Bismarcl and Lord Haldaric. 

Assuredly Sir Aautosh Mookerjee was a Bengali of Bengalis 
and has roade the name of Bengal an object of regard and respect 
everywhere. 
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SIR ASUTOSK MEMORIAL VOLUME 


ANQENT LEGACIES AND NEW HERITAGE. 

{Mrs, C. a. F. Rhys Davids, D.UTT.) 

Where man's will is working, it lb a wording will, it is so even 
when he is expressing himself in music or plastic form ; the word¬ 
ing is not a spoken medium [ it is another form of wording. 

He may be working where he has already worded, in fields 
that are familiar. Here he lacks no namesr either For things or 
Ways Or concepts. He may be working in new fields, where he 
has not yet such a wealth of names- Here as he comes to knoWi 
he ^eeks. he finds, he makes wording. He makes, it may be, pro¬ 
visional words, and these are as the stakes set up round hia new 
claim, even as gold-seekers stake the area where they seek treasure < 

Where his will is not wholly in his work, where he is not keenly 
interested in it, he will be no word-maker. He will fall back on 
old wording, even where new words are needed- Where he lives 
by routine, by catchwords, according to tradition, he will need few 
words, little more than animals need them living by instinct. 
Animals are not interested in three fields which stimulate wording : 
these are the looking at things in the whole, the looking at things 
in their origin and their end, the looking at things aa becoming, as 
new. In these three fields we go out to meet the new, the not yet 
understood. Where in these three respects we live as intelligent 
beasU only, we lake life as It comes, we watch and cope with the 
pageant of things, the changes in things, when they come and recur. 
We do not go out to foresee, to meet, to find them, to explain them, 
to change them, or change our life by better knowledge, by a belter 
way. 
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Man faiind wordu for tiling ai they came to him again and 
flgnin. We rtad of Adam doing h. Man was sbwer to find 
terma for the hidden things, the beginning, the new becomings, 
the things he did not understand. lie found words for the seen* 
the underwood, the things he was sure of. 

But he Was man, never merely animal. He warded also the 
unseen, the not-understood. In a less lively though deeply interested 
way. He was no less sure that the unseen, the not-understood. 
Was also surely actual, real. h|e was sure also that in the unseerii 
the not-understood was a Warding of him, a warding that was both 
of hiB Seen life and of his not yet seen life* Many things had he to 
fear* and hia Own warding against them was often weak and of little 
avail or none. Mightier warding lay in the unseen could he hut 
get the will of that warding Wilier or Willers on to his 
Bide. 

But in that he did not understand, he was wordless to will the 
una«n Allies, He left the callinj for them mainly to the few wKa 
had thrown their will into the work of enliatmg that wardinR Will, 
These few, williriE the work, had come to find wordinfi. He called 
them his priests, his ’medicine-men', his celehrants, sacHficem, pro. 
phets. seers. They were his intermediaries linking him with the 
Warders unseen but surely there. They having worded their work¬ 
ing and its object had found fixed forms for their calling, ritual 
of word and act to hand on as man succeeded man. They officiated, 
they chanted, they passed from earth, but the fixed forms remained 
from generation to generation. Around the way of the rite and the 
ritual men lived and changed and grew as grow man must, his 
wording changing, his thought changing. So at length the unchang¬ 
ing ritual grew hoary, the wording became as a dying thing, 

And the chanters of the ritual, once the very worders to men 
of the things unseen, became the wordless ones, for man had got 
round and beyond, and his will was at work on that which had 
since come to be. and which he now saw as a deepened or as a 
new vision. Still he looked to the unseen, but he smighl* in it 
n Well and a Wording and a Way toward which he had been 
growing, past which he would one day grow, Here or there were 
men whose will had been working in those three fields of the 
coming-to-know, and not leaving the quest to the medicine-men 
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Ihej' fell that these weie come to be mere imitators^ repealejs^ 
men of rllual and routmcp unable to guide the giovring wilK which 
was finding new wording or new depth in old wording. 

Let na lake such a cri^ie in the life of India. "Fhe day arose 
in Northern India when the family-order of intermediaries called 
brahmans had fallen away from being die 'live wires* they once 
had been, T o be aeekers and wordere of the tmeeen in the now 
and the hereafter was still fell to be work of high worth. Bui no 
longer wae a man judged to be such a seeker and worder only 
because he happened to be by birth and office a brahmana, A new 
standard of values was arising. He who in his life, his conductp 
bis deeds is this and not that, 'him I call brahman a' \ It was not 
the descent, the caste, the dress, the rite tliat any more impressed 
the men of earnest will to the good ; it was the life of the roan. 

And with the new will the wording of roan's life had changed ; 
the old wording ceased to have weight. .Man's welfare, hia happi¬ 
ness, his escape from sottow was to be won by the worthiness of 
his life* not by the rite, not by the sacrifice. Sl^^I—moral habil^—wa* 
worded with an emphasis it had never had. fCarmUn—act* phalu^ 

—result'—took on a more prcgtiant meaning. JVfar^O’—way— 
Was not merely a link between village and town. It was the way 
of the worlds to worlds' end. No longer was life a mere routine of 
birth and dying ; it was —a way, a means of advance* egress* 

access^ It wag a great tramping forth-faring host of Living things* 
of many realms, many worlds, no matter what their birth* breed, 
station* all bent, if they willed, on progress in the Way to the Way's 
End. So Way, Path became a world-wofd of deepest meaning, 
Airconii—Way's end—came into matins wording. That which was 
life, yet not life in the worlds, could only be worded by a *not-word* 
like thb, yet it came to stake the claim ol the earnest fillers to an 
unseen treasure richer than the joys of the which must 

come to an end. AH other living save this w^as hhourz—becoming— 
for all men were changing, passing on. And vaguely, yet massively 
it was felt that Only by hhac^ano—making-to^become—coutd 
be brought to an end. 

The more living will thus working in India prevailed for awhile 
till, and then because a sagacious ruler used its teaching to 
stabilize his new empire, Asoka was a notable opportunist, and 
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thu# the hereditary intemiediaries were for n whiJe pushed aside 
from royal and public favour. 


But that living will of the new spirit had not been all wise. It 
had called to its aid a way deemed at its birth the only wise, yet 
which barred its wor]d'prO(tre»g. This way was that of finding the 
unseen Wturdjng more surely, more (pilckly by leaving, by coming 
forth from, the thinga seen. It was to leave fellowship in life and 
work with fellow-men, who had not come forth, while profiti.rig by 
the life and work of those fellowmen to sustain life. It was, in 
warding of the earth-life, to become a parasite no less than king 
and CQUider. courteinTi, warrior and beggar, were parasites. Counter- 
service, k waa claimed, was rendered by the monk no less than by 
these other parasites. But chiefly it was claiming for the goers-forth 
that they had cast off hindrances. They hnd not had to shoulder 
^e ertra burden of aiding many thousands to go unhindered, 
^eae could work free from care as their own interniediaries with 
the things unseen, needing no priest. 


The mistake lay Jn holding that the prize of the Way's End 
was for those who had run ahead of their spiritually weaker fellow- 
men. The knowledge and wording of the newer will came to suffer 
thereby. «s all onward moving has suffered when one section of 
the communtty and sought to raise itself with its veto on the test 
l» the rest the people, or the slave, the laity or the woman So 
the new w,II now in Lt, tum become wordless, melted away from 
Indra. and where R now survives, maintaining its old, uncompro¬ 
mising cleavage of church and laity, either nature there makes 
hving easy, or, in the further north, the world of folk-fed monks 
has become, not merely the buttress of a folk-fed monarchy, but 
the very mon^Tchy itself. 


Yet the wording of what had once been a creative will lived 
on m India, as wc may «e in the later «riptures of the rcnoscent 
world or brahman intertnedianeA. 

To-day we are earnestly looking back on our shoulders at 
these old'WOTld, thtid other much older-world leavin^js. This* has 
its use,. But always it is levying « heavy toil on our will's creative 
energy in seeking and in wording the new. Because of its absorbing 
just those wills who are not attracted by research in the world of 
matter, but who are attracted by research into the world of the 
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man hEmself^ hi$ Wcpitilng and his accomplishment, the residue 
of will-force leFl to look at (his latter world not over the shoulder 
but straight nhe^d is aadl^ to seek+ 

And because there Is so little will-work being donCh not 
in what man has been but in what he is arrd is eomitig 
to-be« we have no new or quickened wording on it- 
In those old-world leavings we shall win no new treasures in 
the claims we stake. At the worst we only come upon wardrobes 
of cast-ojf clothes : at the best we come upon &ome old world- 
wording that once was new. We learn old things we did not know, 
and that is well so fai as it goes. But by tKis very poring over 
the old our life and outlook arc moulded in the limitations of the 
old. We live and think in a world where is enthroned the king, 
conqueror and little god. victim at his Feelt o^ering held out to 
him, in a world with its underworld of prisoner and slave^ courtier 
and woman ; in a world where welfare is of the body or of the 
dominant class, where growth. succesSn progres* is of material 
things, not of character, not of world-amity ; where earth is mainly 
a world unknown and the foreigner a barbarian, in a world where 
worth is rated by power, by ruthlessnefis. by success in war, by 
pleasure of sense, not by insight into life as a whole, its source, 
its end, its coming to be. And alL save some immortal world^words 
We have or should have taken up Into our own lives, all else is dead, 
dead. The living men, the living women whose were these husks, 
so long ago* what of ihem^ We are deaf, as we dig, to that 
old world word that survives for evermore : Why seek ye the living 
among (he dead the lining men among the dead things. We 
say ihey're all just *the dead.' Of a few: 'their name liveth for 
evermore' :— so we echo the word of a dead book, wording 
tn a dead old way because we pore over dead old things* 

We who would work in and word the man, the soul, we arc 
as heirs for whom a kingdom waits, while we search the roots of 
the tree to make good, as it were, a claim to what is already ours. 
Let us enter upon our kingdom. The men of old did no less. 
7’hcV did not seek to rccireatc their past. They worded their 
present. TTiey worded truly, for their present that was fheg. But 
their present, that is not ule. W^e are changed- Not only is our oiorfd 
new'^ the man, the woman, the soul that We me is nnt persistently old. 
Hence is the wording we have to give no more the same^ We can be 
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the vivid, ihe true waiders only of that which we are. We can wojd 
what the past did not know, did not want to know, was not ready to 
know. Even the child of Asia, even the Indian words new ideals, 
words his worldwords as he never did in the past. Into the bottles of 
Mcient wisdom we pour our new wording^ of our new outlook, 
the while we say. Let that ancient teaching be our guide. Nay, 
all the guidance it can give us. as old wisdom, is that we can by 
It measure bow far we have come. Herein it gives us a wording 
we should else be slower to come by. We can come to know 
the word we need by the measure of words the old world had not 
and wa^ not ware that h needed. 


Our ^lef creative energy to-day i, willing work Jn the world of 
matter. There, working to come to know, we find new wording 
Name, of elemental substances not known before : names of 
elemental force not dreamt of before :^:on. proton, electron : names 
of new ways of man rushing to meet man. to word afar and 
conejuer space. Here has creative energy been at work finding and 
naming Itke a very- Adam. But we do not see corresponding energy 
at work among that world of willers who seek to know the new. 
the unknown, the possibly knowable, about not matter but man 
about not men s bodies but the man who u«s body, about not 
mind so much ns the wielder of mind. Such wills arc either burying 
hemselves m the past, seeking the living among the dead, or 
they are following too servilely the way of research in matter 
J«kmg man m hi, animal body his hed-.mind. or explaining him 
fay feprcMcd and stunted growth of will. 

' *^h wills preparing our sons to be more fmitful workers 

m the field of ^e man . and the world way of him and what he 
ft to twelve precious years of training we too 

first, drat their young outlook is narrowed (we deem complacently 
It IS broadened! by the leavings and the wording of an outgrown 
past , secondly, that they go forth among tKeir fellowmcn. no more 
equipped as once were cultured men with a common tongue, hut 
onpplcd and dumb or want of mean, of access. For when.they 
travel they are self-islanded, self-frontiered by the one and 
only tongue they cm speak. They are as deaf-mutes. They can 
not feel the pulse that throbs in the native tongue of other fellow* 
men j they cannot du.cu« together the common good, the world 
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outlook, they cnnnot be trainirif; the mtemational will in woiW- 
peace ^ 

So do we hinder ourselves, where we might be moving on 
together. So do we make a little world, where we might be in 
a greater one. So do we harness our vision to a comer. In, time 
and space, of one world, when oure, as Wn', is the way of ail 
the worlds, of earth and the rest. We are brave worhera, but we 
lie otir arms. We arc swift to find words where will works but 
we gag ourselves. When we can name, our wiH. as from a 
springboard, hounds forward to find the new name, the 'more- 
word/ Now are we wordy, not worded. Our hooks are very 
cud-cheweis, We do not know what more wording may not come, 
once our wills are set to find new pasture, once w* fare forth to 
word the new. and not only, and not so much, the old. 



THE ALTTlENnClTt' OF THE ARTHACASTRA 

a, B, Keith, m.a,, m . cx .) 

Sincr ij) n iAioti arlid^ published in the /owmirf af ihr Royal 
49 io(ic Sochiy in 19|6 (pp. 130 ff.) S expireflsecl* as against Profewnr 
H. Jacobi , the view rhat the -drihapaifra could not properly be re¬ 
garded a5 the work of the minLister of Candragupta^ the question of 
authorship has formed the Aibject of prolonged debate. Of the three 
editors of the teitt, to all of whom Us study owes much, Mr. 

R, Sham a Sastrt* and Dr. T. Ganapati SSatiit ha ve no doubts as to 
the author, while Professor J. /ollyt is equally convinced that, if 
ihcte was a rruniater Canalcya of Candragupta at all. he was not the 
author of the rfn<*f does il express bis views, but is rather 
a product of the 4th century A.D, Professor Wintemilzg simtlArly 
rejects Canakya^s authorship, and leans to the thiid century A.D» 
as the date- while Dr, Narendranath Lawt among others has main¬ 
tained firmly the authenilcity of the work. Moreover the Arfha^atha 
has been freely dravim upon by many writera as an authority for the 
period 300 B.C,+ and the question of the validity of that view is of 
much more than mere anriquarian interest. 

In some measme, indeed,, the importance oF the text has been 
exaggerated ^ it is only from the narrow standpoint of interest m 
the details of Indian administration that it can be ranked as ^'ihe 
most precious work in the whole range of Sanskrit literature'*. The 
author has indeed been compared with Machiavelli, but, save in 
respect of their disregard in politics for moral considerations, there 
IS but a distant resemblance between ihe two. Of political philosophy'^ 
the A rfhacasfrc baa little conception l its object is tu give practical 
advice in the government of a kingdom and the mearis to secure 
the safety of the monarch from Inteitial dissension and external 
Attack ; it expresses no new theory of the purpose of the stale and 
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has no IdeaU. MftchlavelU recommends immoTal means as 

a step to the accomplishment of the idcftl of n national king rulmg 
over a centraUKd realm in lieu of a chaos of contending stales ; 
he stands for the ideal of the Renaissance, which has passed down 
to the present day, in the search for such a state organisation as shall 
secure universal peace, a conception wholly alien to the Arih&^astr^. 
The method of the two writers ia also wholly diverse ; when the 
Artka^fisira seeks to deal with the relations of states, it gives us 
a pure Formalism unillumined by the slightest re fere nee to historic 
events, whereas Machiavelli’s views are brought into vital connec¬ 
tion with his experience and with the historical knowledge of his 
time. The intellectual power of Machiavelli is wholly lacking 
in the author of the MHchiavelli again was a man with 

practical experience of affairs, a fact which it is impossible to forget 
in studying his work i the author of the rfhofaafm, on the other 
hand« impresses us with the fullness of his knowledge of all kinds 
of of which he seems to have been ejrtremely proud, 

but, if he really was a great statesman, he has failed most signally 
to leave any impress of his character on his work.* 

If then it was really Ca^akya who wrote the AHh^^a^ira, we 
must revise our conceptions of what a statesman should be, or assume 
that his reputation has been unfairly magnified at the expense of 
Cand.agupta^ a view perfectly legitimate having regard to the 
fact that Megasthenes appears to have been silent regarding the 
minister, who, in the eyes of the Iridia of the Puronaa and 
the Afudraroi^MS'fl, dwarfed entirely his master by reason of hia 
capacity and energy^ But the Question aiiaes whether, even as 
it fltanda, the text really claims that Canakya was the author of 
the book. The citation of views under the form r(i Kautilyal^ ia 
prtma /acre wholly against this view, and no effective reply has 
been adduced to meet this obvious ohjecrion. We have a consider¬ 
able amount of literature of the pre-Christian era in India, but it is 
impossible to find an author who expresses hia views in this form. 
The Kau^^akf Brihmana, for example, cites Kau^taki's views in 
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this way, but no one imagine? that KausTtaki CDmpos«c] that lestt. 
To cite recent instances ia of no value^ for these can be estplained 
naturally and simply as cases of deliberate ImitatiDn aitismg at a 
time when this form of expression was believed to come from the 
author himself. It is obvicuily a very mtihcial mode of procedure, 
and we certainly cannot accept it aa valid unless there is very strong 
external evidence to make us do »o. In the case of the Artha^u^ira 
all we have in this regard it the fact that at the end of i, \; Ji. lo; and 
XV. 1 we have statements which ascribe the to Kau^ilya, 

specified in terms whkh make him clearly the minister of Candra- 
gupta. To ask ui to accept these passages as conclusive is unrea- 
aonabte, when the obvious explanation is possible that they were 
written in order to capture favour for the treatise by asseiting its 
production by the famous minister. No onc^ we may believei really 
now doubts that the jVfannuo i^hfnTno-fesfro is the definke production 
of one or more juristSt and that they gave it cuirtucy as Manu's work 
to make It popular : the same thing applies to the Ya/noydj^a 
5mf<« and to other SmA{ texts, and it is idle to seek to make distinc¬ 
tions between the cases by asserting that, while it was quite possible 
for a jurist to ascribe his work to an ancient sage like YajnavallQja, 
he could not do so in the case of a minister of Candragupta. On the 
contrary, if, as was doubtless the case* the ^rfha^asfret, as a distinct 
science evolved later than the Bhormocrusfra, it was a perfectly 
natural thing to ascribe a work to a famous minister, at a far better 
authority itr such matters than a mere sage. Wc must disabuse our 
mincU of any idea of forgery in the modem sense of the word ► the 
authors of the SmHiB who fathered them on the wise men or the 
gods of old cannot be treated in the same way as those ingenious 
persons who in the time of the Renaissance and later deliberately 
forged works of the great writers of the past. Moreover, the work 
itself bears perfectly unequivocal proof that the real author was 
not Kau^ya himself* In chapter 6 of Book V we find the view 
of Kau^ya criticiaed by Bharadvaja and then a further doctrine 
of Kau^Tiya is set off against this opinion of Bharadvaja. The efforts 
of Professor Jacobi and of T. Canapati SSatn to defend this as a 
literary m logical device on the part of KautHy* himself appear 
to strain prababihties beyond all reasons. Finally we have in Book XV 
a very remarkable definition in the course of setting out the Tantra- 
y^ktis : Apade^a is given as one of these and is illustrated by a 
quotation in which are given the views of the schools of Manu, 
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BrKaspati. and Lf^anas, and of Kau^Iya r^gnrdin^ tho number of 
memers of the council of mlniatorA : tbe sense of the term SiCCOidinB 
lo Mr. Shama Sastri is <|ijotation , which would dispose of the 
authotahip of KautTlya, though this fact has escaped Mr. Shama 
5a»iri s notice. Dr. T. Canapati Sistn ha$ realised it, for he renders 
the term as indicating the adducHori of another view in order to 
refute it. The former sense appears the more justifiable, though 
certainty’ cannot he obtained. The internal evidence, therefore, is 
certamly not favourable to the view that the work is that of Kavt^ilya 
himself. A verse appended after the last colophon, and therefore 
not even claiming to be part of the work, asserts that Visnugupta 
composed himself the Sutra and BhSsya. The work itseff never 
mentions the name Visnugupta or Canakya. and we carmot even 
assert that the hand which added this verse meant to assign the 
iieatise to the minister of Candragupta. It must be remembered 
that Varahamiliira In his Brhatsatnhita and his Brhajjataka cites a 
Visrmgupta. and the Bhattotpala* knows both a Canakya whose 
other name was Visnugupta and an independent Catjakya. But. what, 
ever the verse was intended to mean, it is dear that, as of unknown 
authorship and not in any event part of the treatise, it has no autho- 
fily whatever. 

The text itself, therefore, does not clearly assert KautTiya's 
authorship j it is perfectly consistent with the citation of Kauttlya*a 
Views by a follower of his doctrine, or, it mutt be added, with the 
invention of his views or. more accurately, the ascription to him of 
views held by some students of the science. The question then 
arises whether the contents support Kautilya** authorship. There 
immediately presents itself the problem why the minister of Candra- 
gupta should have confined his energies to the composition of a 
treatise which deals with the relations of moderate territories and 
ignores the essential question, from Candragupta's point of view and 
his own, of the acquisition and government of a great empire. 
Similarly we must ask why he never alludes, save in the hnat verse, 
to the; empire of Candragupla. and why he preserves complete silence 
regarding Patalipulra. the capital of that empire. Dr. T. Canapati 
SastrT holds that it would have been improper for the author to deal 
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with the impenal question, since that would have appeared to be 
aelf-pralse. and that it waa right that he should deal vnth the principJea 
a0ecting the kinga of old, but this contention is unsupported by 
analogy or prohahiUty and really condemns Kautilym as deficient 
in common sense. The last verse is so lacking in modesty that we 
cannot possibly ascribe this quality to the author of the Adhu^asira. 
Nor can any tolerable explanation be offered For the omiBsion to 
mention Candragupta directly in a work suppcsed to be written by 
a minister of that sovereign. Efforts to see in thb signs of a refined 
psychology are wholly unconvincing. Dr, Radhakumud Mookerji,* 
much more plausibly, eeeka to show that there are in the text cryptic 
references to the empire of Candragupta. but it is quite Impossible 
to take the passages adduced as serious evidence ^ by such evidence 
anything could be proved, including far more plausibly a reference 
to the Gupta dynasty as the resloreca of the Brahman ica] system 
of which the author is the e3£ponent. The only logical means of 
evading the difficulty is that of Mr. Monahanpt who feels that he 
cannot ask us to suppose that C^akya wrote this work after the 
creation of the empire of Candragupta, and wKo^ therefore, assigns 
it to a period before that episode. The difficulties in the way of 
this theory are too obvious to need exposition, and none of the other 
supporters of the authorship of Candragupta's minister attempt to 
follow this method of evading the cniM. 

Further evidence against the authorship of Cagakya is afforded 
by comparison between the statements of Megasthenes and those 
^of the This question of comparison, of course, is one 

which must be dealt with carefully ^ and those discrepandes must 
be discounted which can be explained in any legitimate manner. 
We must dismiss cases of the silence of Megasthenes, because we 
have not the whole of his work. We must also recognise that he 
may have Ijeen* and apparently was, animated by the affection of 
foreigners For idealising countries not their own. To this tendency, 
of which the Gsrmanta of Taciirua presents a classical example, we 
may legitimately ascribe hia denial of slavery among the Indiana and 
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Kis asMrtion lliat the agriculturiats ptaj^ed no part as warriors and 
enjoyed the boon of exemption from attack or plundering by hmtiie 
anniea. Similarly we may disregard his eulogy of Indian sobriety, 
his insist'nee on Indian veracity, his asaerlion that Indiana have no 
suits over pledges or deposits, need no seals or witnesses, and are 
ignorant of usury artd interest, and his insistence on Indian honesty. 
Again there are many matters on which Megasthenes was probably 
unable to obtain reliable views ; bis seven classes of ibe population 
need not be attributed to Egyptian influence, but may quite well 
represent an attempt to understand a complex system which was 
extremely difficult of comprehension by any person not a member 
of it. It is more difficult to be certain of such a discrepancy as that 
regarding landownership. for Megasthenes is of opinion that the land 
is owned by the Icing, wKlle the drtfiaptiifro lii, 24) shows that only 
a certain portion thereof was so owned ; but we may fairly refrain 
from arguing from such a case, since misunderstanding by Megas* 
thenes is at least a perfectly possible explanation. 

There remain, however, cases in which the diBcrepancies between 
the records of Megasthenes and the Aftha^uslra are glaring, and 
where it is impossible to ascribe error to Megasthenes, Those 
matters in which we are entitled to trust that author concern things 
%rith which he must daily have come into contact, and to know which 
must have been an essential part of hU duties, matters concerning 
the capital, the conduct of its government, and the treatment accord¬ 
ed to foreigners in it, as well as matters regarding the armed forces 
of the state. deUils of which Seleukos must have always been anxious 
to have. Now Megasthenes definitely records the existence of a navy 
under a cemmander of the fleet, and thii is the sort of matter which 
a Greek would naturally record. The Ariha^hstra has also a Nava- 
dhyakM. but the account of his dudes (ii. 2S) is decisive against 
his being a parallel to the Nauarchos of Megasthenes. His duties 
are fiscal and corrunercial. not naval. Dr, Nartndranath Law.* 
indeed, claims that the duty of destroying pirate ships, those bound 
for ^n enemy's country, and those that have violated port regulations 
imports naval activity. This, however, is clearly not the case i these 
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tKe of a port officer, and+ as the test makes qleaT, the duty 

applies to the Navadhynksa in respecl only of ships which touch 
at ports while en route. Not less Fundamental \s the discrepaocy 
regarding military matters^ for Megnsthenea as^rta the existence of 
sue hoards of five members each, chaTged with the care of the navy,, 
bullock trains for transpoK, the foot, the horsei wax chariota, and 
elephants. Dr. Narendjanath Lsw« indeedt claims that there is here 
a striking parallel to the j4rfhcctt»/r0i hut this is rather a lour dc 
force. The facts are that the v4 rfhofrisfru has only a NSvadhyaksa 
of the type dercrihed^ not an admiral ; that he does not give his 
Go'dhyaksa as a military olficeT at aLip so that Dr^ Law is reduced 
to argumg that the bulls used were taken from the GoMbyak^^a 
department ; and that there la parallelism only as regards the last 
four items. This parallelism in any case would be practically ioevtt^ 
able ; the Four eiements making up the colurarigoha^a would nor^ 
mally be under distinct controls^ But Dt. L#aw ignores the vital 
element of distinction even in these cates* the fact that Megasthenes 
records boards of five. Curiously enough Dr* Jolly* here doubts 
the accuracy of Megasthenes, on the ground that five commanders 
would be an unwise arrangement, and that the never 

refers to a plurality of commanders. But this is clearly a misunder¬ 
standing : we have to deal with boards comparable witb the Athenian 
Strategoi* or the British Admiralty or War Office, charged with func¬ 
tions of administration as well as merely of command in war, and 
the >Jrfho^5Bfrgi in one passage {ii. 4) expressly Jay a down the ru^e 
that the four elements of the army should have many chiefs, in order 
to secure their fidelity. The real ground for the discrepancy is 
doubtless that Megasthenes is describing the arrangements of an 
empire, the ^rlho^SsIra those of a modcrate-aiied kingdom in which 
single superintendents were in fact employed. 

The same discrepancy appears as regards the civil adminUtra- 
tion. Megasthenejs definitely telb us of the existence of six boaids* 
each of five members, who co^ operate for certain purposes^ while the 
yJrfhfl^SsiTtr knows only of a single Nagaraka, subject to whom are 
other officers of state, independent each in hb own department, a 
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diatinctlori again natural between the management of an impenai 
city and that cf a mere ordinary capital. Moreover it ta imposiiblc 
to hnd pajaUeis in the for certain vital detailfl. Mcgai- 

thenes expre^ly states that one board dealt with the care of for¬ 
eigners, whose modes of life were watched, and that they aaw to 
their escort out of the coutiliy and to the sending of their properly to 
their relatives in the event o| their death, These are matters with 
which Megaathencs must ofhcially have constantly dealt, and the 
provision regarding the trealinent of the effects of deceased for- 
eigners reflects a more advanced state of international intercourse 
than the normal Indian plan of the confiscation of such property by 
the king. The cilence of the ArthagaMfa here again is explicable 
only if it deals with a different condition of things. The third hoard 
again of Megaslhenes is engaged in the registration of births and 
deaths ; the knows nothing of anything so elaborate ; 

though its Sthunikas and Gopas are concerned with population in its 
fiscal aspect, they are not required cither to register births or deaths^ 
and Megasthenea is explicit that the aim of the government in this 
regard was to secure knowledge of these happenings among high 
and low alike. The function of the fifth board, the sale of new and 
manufactured articles, contrasts with the highly developed rules both 
of private and public commerce in the Attka^^sira. The sixth board, 
with its dut>' of collecting one-teiith of the price of atlicles sold, 
miiBt have had a simpler task than the officials who had to obtain 
payment of the complex imposts, tolls and fares, import and export 
duties, of the; with this loo accords the fact that Meg- 
aathenes mentions few taxes in compariaon with those of the 
Ariha^asirOf reflecting perhaps a lime when expedients for fllKiig 
the exchequer wore not so highly developed. It ts signihcant also 
that the attempt to And a point of contact in detail between Megas- 
thenes and the j 4 (Vincent Smith's comparison of abfijjntt- 

namudra with the duty of the fourth board to see that products are 
sold according to gauged weights (othenviee rendered '"by public 
notice"), has been disproved, the Sanskrit term referring not to 
weigh^8^ but olhciftl marks on merchandise- 

Other discrepancies are not unimportant. The king appears 
in Megasthenes clearly invested with |udiclal functions, while the 
>tifha$;usfru seems neither to assign to him duties as a judge of 
instance nor to make him even a judge of appeal, but to contemplate 
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• sspv&te ftsteWisKmcBt of and we can evade lecognisinj 

discrepancy only by rending into the chapter on royal duties more 
than b Mid. Then we have the remarkable fact that MeHastheneB 
records the eadstetice of mile^fltones. a fact which he must have seen 
with hiB own eyes* and which was both natural and appropriate m 
an empire like Candraguplab so that ihe silence of the Ariha^ustra 
b ineiplicable : Dr* Jolly’s suggestion that Megaathenes may have 
Iransfened to India a Persian custom obviously has no plausibility, 
though it is quite likely that India borrowed the usage from Persia. 
Still more signiBcant is the fact that Megasthenes records the eiiat- 
ence at Palibolhra of a wooden wall round the town and that tiaces 
of thb atnicture seem even now to eacisl. The Ariha^aa^ra, on the 
ether hand, in its elaborate nJes for fortification, mentions a wall 
of brick, but is silent regarding wood, surely an incredible fact if 
it was written under Candragupta. Yet other disetepancieB might 
be adduced, but those mentioned are far loo glaring and too impor¬ 
tant to leave any real doubt that Megasthenes and the ATihu^oaira 
arc dealing with diifferent things. 

The same impreasion h given when we turn to examine the 
extent of knowledge revealed in the j4rlhnc3*^ro. The geographical 
outlookt b wide ; it is very dubious if the term CIna could have been 
used before the advent to power of the T*rin dynasty and VSnayu, 
probably enough Arabia, as a source of horses as well as lefcTences 
to Suvarnabhiimi and Suvai^kudya are unlikely in a work of the 
time of Candragupta. Not it is reasonable to deny that the Artha- 
Rostra presumes the existence of a very considerable technical 
literature on such topics as agriciilture, minlngp mineralogy * Culba- 
dhatu^astra, architecture, chembtry, veterinary science, the treatment 
of trees etc : the case of alchemy b particulaily interesting. We are 
told of the conversion of base metals into gold and we find used the 
term rdso, mercury, which has so far not been traced further back 
than the Bower Manuscript of the 4th century A.D. and in the works 
of Caraka and Su^ruta, the text of which b far from authentic. The 
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impression of a late date thus given is eonflrmed by the fact that al¬ 
chemy seems clearly to be an importation into [ndia^ and not of 
independent origin there. Accepting a Greeco-Syriac source, v^e can 
hardly place derivation before the early centnrieB of the Chnstian 
era, and with this accords well the use of the term stifan^a or suruhga 
in the ylrthflfostra in the sense of *‘nijne/' for its probable source 
IS the Hellenistic Creek sgriojf, Anviksaki is dehned to include 
Sanikhya, V oga and Lok^ata : this reflects a period when Sanikhya 
and Yoga were definitely developed as distinct eohoob, anti when 
Lokayata had establi-ihed a place for itself■ despite priestly objec^ 
lions to a creed which denied the rewards of action and the efficacy 
of sacrifice. The chapter on Tantrayuktis denotes a long refinetnent 
in methods of exposition and argument. The use of technical gram¬ 
matical terms in [l. 10 suggests knowledge of Panini's AMadhuiyl. 
TTe author knew Arika^nitras and Dhmm<icasiTCs, aa well ae treatise* 
on Varla. economics, and Dandaniti : his acquaintance with writing 
is abundantly attested by hi* rules regarding registration, the word¬ 
ing of documenb) including royal edicts and letters, and the use of 
written contracts, a point tn which he differs strongly from Megas* 
ihenes. Astrology and divination are recognised ; Jupiter and Venus 
among the planets are known (ii. 2-1). It is expressly recorded (iii. 7) 
that the Sula and Magadha of the Purunas are not to be confused 
with the ordinary Suta and Magadha, the product of mixed marriages, 
and this Is preciously the Ptirunu doctrine. The main story of the 
MohohiharDra is known, the stories of R*vana and can be 

traced to the Rama^erno ; most of the authorities on i4rf/idcus/ra 
cited are recorded also in the great epic, where Kanika appears aa 
counsellors of Dhftarustta and Is credited with saymgs for which 
parallels may be found In the 

Of decisive importance, however, is the evidence of the Dhor- 
mo^os^ras. TTie R*jadharnia of the great epic and the Dhnrmdsw- 
(ros is much lesa developed than in the rfhafasiru but in works 
like V5/^au^l^ty£l and iVurado we find passages which stand in close 
relation to the Now the concluiion cannot be evaded 

that the original of these passages is not the ArihagastrOf for that text 
presents, when there ia dtv,,rgencep the more refined views-* Thua 
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Va/rlai^afj^a Asaerte that opcratlom on ImiU are puribKable ; the 
restricts the offence td ope rations on boila other than 
dangerous boils, when death enaures. The matlerH however* tequirea 
no argument, for Dr, T* Ca^japati SaattT has decisively eatabliahrd 
the priority of Yajnaoaikl^a,. refuting the suggeation of Mr* Shama 
Sastri to the contraT>% The same thing probably appifea to Narada. 
Dr* T. Ga^pati Sastri indeed holds that the conclusion should be 
that Y^naL^all^a^ date U before Candrapipta^ and he accepts 
identity with the Vedic sage^ hut this runs counter to the whole 
trend of the literature and the borrowing justifies us in holding that 
the ^rffid^usfr {2 belongs to a comparatively late date, probably not 
before 200 A. D. at the earhest. 

This conclusion is supported by the evidence of the KSmapastra. 
The does not quote any leKl of that name, but it enu*^t- 

rates one topic included in it among the Afts^ and it cites two autho- 
Tides. Chota(kahnukha and G^ayana who are also given in the Kuma^ 
^^tra. That Vatasyayana knew the >1 is perfectly certain ; 

more than that he must have taken its form as a model for that of his 
own Work* which like the i4fifiafusfra consists oF prose discussionB, 
with occasional verses, each chapter terminating with one or more 
^lokas. In both the dehnidons and discussions are relieved by refer¬ 
ence to ancient tales and by the introduction of quaai-debates between 
ancient sages. It has indeed even been suggested by Dr. Radha- 
kumud Mookherji* that the author of the Komofaa^ro may have been 
the same as that of the Ariha^^aatra and even the Ny^iyahhuiyaf but 
this is a view wholly without probability. On the other hand, there 
is no ground to accept Professor Jacobi's effoTtsf to prove that the 
Kumagastra is much younger than the Dr. Jolly has 

pointed out that his arguments in this regard are untenable : if the 
Kamo^astm knows Greek astrology, the mentions (ii, 24) 

two of the planets and disapproves (lx. 4) of the belief in the stars 
AS mfluencing human destiny ; if the FCdma^ustra knows the Vai^e^ka 
philosophy, that is irrelevant in view of that fact that the rfhupSstra 
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has no occasion lo mention it, if it did not tliink it valuable as a 
study ; nor does the ^rtfcflfas^ra (i. 3) provide AiuipsS aa the obliga* 
tion. of Parivrtijakaa alone as suggested by Jacobin V&tsyayana s 
date is uncertain, but it Is most improbable that he flourished before 
ZOO A. D. at the soonest, and he may well have written considerably 
later.* 

Further we must note that in Bh^sa arc found two verses cited 
by the yirthu^bstra (x 3h and that the probability is that they arc 
borrowed from Bhlisa. which would accord well with a date not 
before 300 A, D. for the AHha^uttra. This reaidt can be supported 
from another point of view, the absence of any recognition of 
Canakya as a writer by early textsr The Jifahibhtiriiid, despite its 
elaboration of kingly duty^ is silent regarding him \ the Mahufcfiosya 
of PatafijaliK which knows well Candragupta and the Maury&S| says 
nothing of him. On the other hand, from about 400 A. D. onwards 
there is a series of evidences of the existence of the Ariha^asira i 
it was probably known to Kalidasa, certainly to Dandin and to 
Bana» and to the Nyu^abhlg^ya of Vatsyayana, and also to many 
later writes such as Medfmtiihi^ and Soma deva S^i. Moreover 
the Toniruichi/ii^sjtfl (perhaps t, 400 A- D,) clearly made use of it. 

Against this conclusion has been adduced the allegtd antiquity 
of the language^ Iri this matter we must distinguish two quite 
different things^ the presence in the text of a number of 

unusual words and n^eanings, and the existence of forms which 
are really archaic. The former condition of things Is obvious and 
undeniable, but has nothing whatever to do with antiquity j every 
technical tieatise must yield material of this kind, if it is practically 
unique- The existence of archaic forms is quite distinct and most 
dubious. Dr^ Ga^apati Ssatn gives the following listf ^—^iiregulaf 
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genders, raiiun^j arZifap amsarp^mVnio^am; irregular foim^Uoiip 
J^hacfrrabfiihp gjiyafamasmirt; parAnCi^am. margSyuJ^a; irregular coiu- 
pounds, jaradgu^ (for iarcdgcvl) tla^atiral^^a^ ub^oy<7^oraf/ap 
tra^ pHU^Cuhno: irregularity of mood, odcyilt* rdfiyaium; of 

form, apaJ^ronlai^yam^ an4;i.''atfiVam, prci5£^opayift‘o, mstaf<iyitvii; of uec* 
pratipatayami, apavyayatc * and of syntax itapny^t with two accusa¬ 
tives. Now, withoat invesdgatme^ cither the correctness of reading 
In certain of these cases on the possibility of finding defences For 
some of the uses, it is sufficient to remark that the terms applied 
to these inegularities is inappropriate, if it is understood to connote 
antiquity. The irreguEarities belong all to the type of careless 
Sanskrit, such as we End in the epic and the PnrSnes and the 
Smrth, and they give no ground whatever for as^rtlng an early date* 

On the other hand must be placed the argument from metre, 
ll is of a double character, [n the first place the cloka is handled 
with great care In order to conform to the developed rules of that 
metrcp and is decidedly more regular than the epic ^loka of the 
Afah^hhorara^ or that of the Brhadrfe^alD suggesting a later date 
than Candragupta*s time. In the second place we meet with seven 
Tri^iibh stanzas which are either Indravajra or Upajati. This it 
extremely significant, for, whether they are original or mere 
quotations^ they establish the existence of this form of metre at the 
time when the work came into being. Now it must be clearly 
understood that the practice of assimilating the four versea of a 
Trispjbh stanza a decidedly iate one. Vedic texts and the early 
epic show that this usage had not come into force, and, when we 
find it, we must recognise that anistic canons had come to affect 
metre. This accord* well with the elaborate rules given (ii. 10) 
regarding the preparation of edicts etc.* which betray acquHmtaucc 
with the principles of the Alamkira-g^ir&. Finafly it should he noted 
thnt We find an example (n. 12) of the Aupachandasaka meUCi 
certainly not an early form* but found in the later epii:, 

Jacobi* has adduced, as a support of a conclusion formed on 
other grounds, confirmation from the connection of the text with 


* Dm £!nlu?icVvn|i d^r Co/^eiid«e facitfen p. 4i, 11 ZDMG^ buuv,. 

2S4> Cj. SbftinA Sw«tri'« PP* xvii. 
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Jainism, Uying; atress on ttese pafallele, and on the fact that tke 
Nandi^uira and the j4ntipojfl'rfEj5raatrir<i of the Jain canon mention 
the ICaof/liya. This accorda in his view with the fact that the 
ledaction of the Jam canon and of the Artha^adm fall together. 
Jainism fell into decline after the period of the NandaSn so that the 
canon must be dated in or about their time. This seems, however, 
quit* unconvincing. The language of the Jain canon is far later 
than the lime of the Nandas. and. if the language could be changed, 
then the content also was far fiotn secure ; indeed Jain tradition 
reveals its early losses, and we have no right to hold that the ptesent 
canon Sn substance or detail goes back to the 4th century C. 
Jacobi's further contention that there existed only three systems 
of philosophy at the time of the Artha^aiira is quite unfounded : 
all we have is a definition of AnvTk^kT, without any assertion that 
it constituted the whole of philosophy. He is wrong also in denying 
that Jayanta is a Brahmanical god, as he ia found In the SufroSn and 
there is not the slightest evidence for the theory that in tie 3rd 
century A- D, the worship of the Alvina vyas antiquated. 

The only conclusion h therefore,^ which seems compatible with 
the facts is that the .drtho^oSfra is not the work of Kapjilyai minister 
of Candragupta. It must remaiii an open question whether in the 
treatise are preserved any authentic remains of his views, if we 
accept tradition and believe that he actually existed aa an important 
political factor. The evidence in favour of an affirmative reply in 
this matter arc unfortunately far from atrong ; what does appear 
to be the fact is that probably especially under the Gupta dynasty 
with the revival of Hinduism the fame of the minister of the ancient 
Candragupta evoked the production of maxims ascribed to him. 
But at any rat* the Artha^uatra should no longer be used as a prima 
/act* authority for the period 300 B. C. 

ft may be added that the doubt which attaches to the fCauJiiTi/u 
applies equally at least to the AHhn^^raa which are imputed to 
sack auttioritiea m Brhaspatl and VicalSitM- The citations ascribed 
to th'em in Vijvanipa's commentary on Yvjnoaglki/^ certainly 


* CHn»pilk SuUi, ti-i pi. \ i "P* 
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suggest no ^tiquky either in matter nr langMage (e,g., the use of 

Finally the proposal* reaci the author's name a* 
seems unnecessary. U rests on loo recent MS. evidence to claim 
respect on that score, and the lexicoeraphiciil authority b late. 
It is mOHt natural to suppose that, at some time or other^ it was 
thought unsuitable lo allow the derivation of Kaujilya from 
and the form Kau^lya was devised in lieu with an appropriate 
Ku^ala as its Source, TKe evidence ol early references to the 
Kautiliya, including those in the Jain texts is clearly decisive in favour 
of the apeliing with L 


* 


* T. Saitri., pkr L p. 4; pi. till p. 4. 



BAHYAKAS 


(Dft. Louis Dt La Vallee Poussin). 

The B£hy*ka* afe the doctors and the ascetics **frgrn oiitiidc'" 
i.e,+ ^^non-buddhista** — ^^'Stiatigcra/* 

One point la certaint and thia ii that the ^'Strangers^^ cannot 
obtain salvation* cannot obtain Nirvana. But they can he great 
saints, be reborn In the purihed heavens of Brahma and above, 
prepare themselves to acquire the buddhist truths. 

1 , There are two ways of knowingni jaana or prv;no : the 

mundane knowledge and the supramundane knowledge 

The first one la impure (sasrava) the second one is 
pure (anasraval : by the second one alone can an ascetic 
uproot the ^fejos, errors and passions, which are an ob¬ 
stacle to iVrrUiirjc and prolong the transmigration. The Buddhas 
and the Pratyekabuddhas obtain the supramundane knowledge by 
their own forces ; the Sravakas. or Disciples, through the teaching 
of the Buddhas, But every man can obtain the mundane hnow^ 
ledge* That knowledge is not only the knowledge of common 
things { it includes also the knowledge of the general character of 
things ; in one word^ it is a view of the buddhist truths^ but imper* 
fect^ Impure with traces of ignorance and doubt : not only the 
*'lmpermanency and sorrow^* hut also the ""quality of the non-ego'* 
[nairalmya^^selflesaness). Through the mundane knowledge, without 
the teaching of the Buddha, an ascetic can free himself, for a time 
and partially! of the belief in the "ego*'* In *'mine*' in the heterodojc 
doctrines. 

That ascetic can be reborn in the highest sphere of existence, 
in the bhadogm **3phere in which there is neither idea nor 
absence of idea^^ (naivasai^ijnana samjnayatana), in which he 
wiH remain during eighty thousand Kalpas, But the mundane 
knowledge does not enable him to free himself of the erfotfl 
and the passions infinitely reducedt which are proper to that sphere : 
after this quasi'eteinity of half-unconsciousness he will fall back* 

2. The Usual doctrine is that a "Stranger * without knowing 
the buddhistic truths through the mundane knowledge, can free 
himself of the passions proper to the world here below^| the kSma- 
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dbStu i.e,i of hti^a] and b« T^botn in th^ Wdrld 

of Brahma. For that It Is enough that the stranger should become 
disgusted with the gross ob>eets of pleasure (enjoymenl:); such 
as all the RishtSp named VUarSgas. 

3. The *’Stranger*' cannot pOMSa the discipline of Pfotimo^M^ 
he cannot l>e a Bhiksu. lor the Bhiksu takes the vows in view oF 
the Nirvana^ and the ""Stranger/^ by defirution. does not 
pursue the Nirvana but only a rertain re^exiatence. But he is a 
quasirBhiksu when he takes up "morality by engagement’^ when he 
renounces rr.utder, theft etc.. By thi^ he acquires much merit. 

4. The Buddhist schools are not agreed as to whether or not 
the *'Strangers" can possess the five first Abhijna* or "superhuman 
sciences" t the rddbi (or magic-d power of displatcmem through 
space and the erestion of magical beings), the divine eye* the 
divine ear- the knowledge of other people's thoughts, the remem¬ 
brance of former existences. 

No doubt every on= admits that by the or magic, by 

the use of the foimnulee lordyti manim) any man can work miracles. 
An ascetic by examining the skull guessed in what destiny the 
deceased had been reborn- There is a r^far^r^a oidga which 
enables on* to read the thought. But the Sutras condemn to 
the Worst torments these wonderworkers (men and women) who 
are vulgar sorccfers* 

The AbbijnS is very' different from these teebnientities which are 
to be condemned. It is a science which belongs only to men who 
have obtained the dhySna i.e., who have freed iKemselves entirely 
from the passions of this earth. 

3. To my mind it is very remarkable that several buddhi^t 
scKdoIs should have attributed to strangers the possession of the 
abhijnvs. 

W* remember that on* of the Abhijiliatft the remembrance of 
past existence, ts one of the three sciences (knowledge) which the 
Buddha obtained on the night b* became Buddha. In certain 
brahmanic eoutccs* the /otismorato is inseparable from the opat^nrga. 

We See with pleasure that the Buddhists though persuaded 
that they alone have the mtegrat truth admit that the "Stranger^*" 
lire not excluded from a large share In the truth. 


DHARMAS^TRA AND ARTHASaSTRA 

(Professor Dr» M. W^^TERN^^^.) 

NtuicK has been written the last few years abetit the 

hiatory ef political science in India.* The Dharma^stras and the 
Rajadharm^usasanaparvan of the Mahabharata have been fjeely 
rjtioted in connection with the KautilTya Artha^straH in order to 
reconstruct this history. The authors who have written on the 
subject have generalJy talcen for grranted that the Kautiljya is a work 
oi the fourth century B, C.. and that the authorities quoted by Kauti^ 
flya represent the earliest sta^e In the development of the Artha- 
l;astra, ffcifiit back to about 650 B.C, Prof, D, R. Bhandarkar 
has assigned to the same early period the Arthalastra material 
contained in the Dharniasastras and the Mahabharata, Prof, U, 
Chcshal treats the political, theoflea of the Dharmaautras as con¬ 
temporary with the early stage of the Arthsastra* hut sees in the 
material oh the RajadharmanU-^^anaparvan a synthesis of Arthaiast^a 
and Dharmasastra thought. 

Professor Jollyf has given a detailed synopsis of the legal 
matter contained in Books III (DharmaethTya) and IV (Kanaka* 
hodhana) with the extant Dharma^astra texts. This synopsis has shown 
clearly that the Kautiliya in its legal nratter agrees far more with the 


* 5ee R' Evolirtion of l^diAn Polltyd CaXcuHh 1920, ^rtd 

It^Etodccliom to nnd TtAnHlalaon of the KRuEiliyM Atlhfli^rR; K. V. Rsng^- 
Aocient IndiiLn PoliEy. Madr4ip D. R- Bfiondb rkar. The 

CarmichKl LccUire^, I9|8, on the Ancifpl Hiilofy of lndia» Calcultn 67 

Narcndra i\ath A*pe^lM of Ancient Indtiin Polity, Oxford 1921; Ghinhal. 

A HiBlory of Hindii PolilicBl Thcoricl, Osfold 1923: KaUdo* Naif, Lc» thcorieR 
dipInmBtiquei dn Tlnde et T Aithn^^itrm, PBrii S923 : K. P. 

Hindu PoliEy, Calcutta 1924: MNh In the tnUoducliDM to flit 

excellent conunenlary on the ArlKii^lai fTriviuidrum Saiuluit 5#fin No*. 79, 
80, 6^. hJao /. N. Samaddar, Lod;ur» on the Economic Condition of Ancient 
tndia^ CaicuUn 1922 1 6cno|i Kuma?' itbc PolElkil I lUtilutfoiUi and Theories 

of ihc Hindiu, Leipzig I9Z2: JhfiffcbrondC Altindiachc PoJitik, jen^ [923 i 

CficnT An introduction lo iKc Hi^ory of Govcjnment in Jndior 

Pan I Latoro 1924. 

'Ir Zc^lAchrift dm Doulachcn MorSeEiinnd. Ce*. 67, l9t3HH p- 49 ff.; icc also 
68. 1914^ 334 f. and [nlradurlLon lo ihc ncw cdilLon of the Arthada^m ijn ihe 
Piin^ Sanskrit Serto* 1923. pp- 3 ff., I2if. 
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^ajnavalky^ and Narada Smrtij than wih the earlier Dhamna^astras, 
Professoir JoHy has concluded from this fact that the KautiUya has 
borrowed from ihe later Sinrtis» while Indian scholars are inclmed 
to believe that Yajnavalkya and Narada have made use of the 
Kautiliya. It seems to me that there are other possibUiliet to 
which hitherto too little attention ha* been paid. U it not possible 
that where Dharmaiastra and Arthaiastra agree both may go back 
to one and the same common source? And is it not possible that 
there may have been mutual influencing between the two ^£stras?« 

1 do not wish to answer this question here. For in my opinioni 
a great dea] of preliminary liorlt. involving a inrrtatc and detailed 
inve»tigiition both of the Artha^^tra sections in the Mahabharata 
and of the references to Arthasastra matter in the Dharmas^tras 
is necessary', before a real hbtdt>' of Inidan political science can be 
written. In fact, a complete synopsis of all Dharmasastra and 
Arthasastra texts where they go over the same ground is required, 
before such a history can even be thought of. The differences 
between the two sets of leits are no leas important than the points 
of agreement. It will also be necessary, in this comparative study 
of Dharma£astra and Arihasastra, to dislioguiah between the prose 
parts of the KautiHya and the verses. Many of these verses certainly 
belong to the floating mass of palitical and ethical maxi ms which 
has also been one of the sourcefl of the DharmaiSatrB. and which 
u also largely represented in the didactic portions of the Mahabha- 
rata. 

The following La intended to be only a small contribution to this 
pr«liminBry work, a kmd of supplement to Prof. Jolly's synopsis*. 

I . EdiicoUon of Princes. . 

'■> The K, Artkasutra begins with b chapter on the education 
of pnncCB. It devotes four chapters {], 1*4} to a discussion in the 
disciplines in which a prince is to he instructed. According to K. 
there are /o«r Wnches of knowL-dge. L'ix., 'Andtkjiki. Troy', Varta, 


* TKe falibwina cbbimalioa, will b< u«d : K. =:Ksutllys, KaUliHr*: G = 
Gaiilama-DWiM..ii»n: Ap. = A(iMlainbjy*.DJionnugtni ; 'Satidli. ^ eiiudU^kna 
Dbsmui^lr&i VH.^V»i.tl»*DWni«Citn; Vi.=Vi.nu.3miti; 

Y£=.Y^.vJkys^h*«n.fi,lT*; N- =!«i*da-Smrtl t Kim-' 

A> V ArtKiUaitTiL ; D^.^Pkiuraiiiftn. 
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And DandanitL while other teachers quoted by K, acknowledge only 
three (Trayi, Varla* Dandamd), or two (Vart^i, Da^^anlti), or even 
one only (Da^danTti) as necessary for the king. 

G. Xh 3 only saya that the king should be instructed in TrayT 
and Anviksiki, thus differing both from K. and his prcdecesaoTs. The 
other Dharmasutraa have nothing about It ^ Ya, I, 311 mentiDns, 
among the accompliskments required of a king, that he must bo 
instructed in Anvikaiki, Da^^aniti^ Varta and Trayi. 

K, L 5 says that the prince should leam the TtayT and SnviicsikT* 
from the Si^a$^ the Varta from the Adhyaksas^ DandanTH from 
theorists and practical politicians. M, Vll, 43, however, teaches 
that he should learn only Virta from practical people or profesamnaU 
(lokayatah), while the other sciences are to be learnt from Veda- 
knowing Brahmans only. He says : 

Prof. G. Biihlert transJated : ** From those versed in the three 

Vedas let him leam the threefold (sacred science), the primeval 
fcience of government, the science of dialecdcs+ and the knowledge 
of the {supreniie} soul : from the people (the theory of) the (various^ 
trades and professionsF'^ But the commer.tators differ with regard 
to the explnnation of utmavidyam. Medh^tithi already gives two 
different explanatlona : ufmoufds/o (he says) is either to be taken in 
the sense of adhyutmavidya, or the two words unviksikim atmavidyitm 
stand in the reladcn of visesana and vi^e^ya. Le. atmavidyam is 
to be taken as an attribute to InvTksikTm. This seems to me to be 
the real meaning of M. who wants to say that only orthodox philosO'^ 
phy should be taught as AavIksikT not that of Bauddhaa and other 
heretics, Cf. Medhatithi; 

?rf rraiw ?rT fiT%fT m 

# 'J j 

f4*5n mfg^cra^itSr ^ 

* Thli dcicii not «eotn to me to ibe a lyiScicnt reason for cdiMidcri the 

ttiilrB G. XJ. 3 s Inter additjan. Prof. (SUlUnpihcrkhlc Berliner Aks- 

demifi |[?1h p 740) U Inclined tu do. 

t Sscred Booki ot ikc Eu^ vol. 15 , p. 222, 
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gr^si^TT’iTi^jft ^5r?T«rt ii 
M«.n^Stands heTc nearer to Kam,* than to K, KSm. II, 1. also says 
lhat AnvIksikT tencliea atmavijfl^iii, and J]^ ) I i 

7m^ ^ ii 

And lh\s is the general teaching of later timeAp ao a!ao of VSlsya- 
yana tn the Nyayahb^ya.t 

2+ The aim of DandanTti Ih according to K, U 4* p, O’* ^o ^Cqcirre 
ti}hof hoA no# •been oc£jiiilred^ fo jDro#crf ffiaf u^hjeh has been dCc^uirpJp 
fo increase lhat tohfc/i hus been proicctcdp end #d bestow ihui lahrch 
has been increased on ii>orthy persons t 

1=?^ iftifg ^ 1 

This i* called *^the fourfold pursuit with regard to human 

wealth'" UdNdti ) ^ 

teaches among the duties of the kingr 

TftjTT sr|%^w 1' 

This is repeated^ in slightly different words, in M, VH, lOl . Ya. 
I. 317. also says: 


• C(. Kam IL 2: dzLn^#mMi cb wvili with Mr VII, 4h ^ s s 

i Seo /acobi. 1. fc, p. 734 ff, B«l \ tannert a^fM with P«fr /^wabi (L p, 
972 nrtc) in u«Limin$ ihal Kk* Hsi DTfhmiox philowphy in Viaw wk«n he 
uys [L 5, p. lOJ lhat the prince ahould learn Lhe ^nvTlupkS flOfll ihe 9Sila*t 
Far r -Cartnat hellrve lhat the Loka^ata which he incltldci \ti the larm AnviWIu 
ever waa orihod^ji- The ale learned and edgcaled SrahmanB. vened in 

Lo^e and Dideclia aa melhodi of invcfftigal fcngr And ihu, n<A any metaphyikal 
Icachlnsf hk« iha AdhyZemavidy*. was m^inl by the lerm AniH'luiltlr Cfi Chealia|,i 
h C., Pr 127 (f» 
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3. K. i, 5, p. 10, in giving rules about the daily lessons of the 

prince, says that he should spend the first part of the day in receiv¬ 
ing instruction In the niiii7ary (hastyalvatathapraharagavidyaau). 
C. 15 mentions, among the duties of the king, that he should 
learn the management of chariot and bow (carya ca lathadhanur- 
bhyum)^ \ 

4. K, [, 5 has a whole chapter entUled t^rddhasam^ogahi in 
which the prince Is told always to keep company with those "'who 
have ^rown in knowledge*" (vidySvrddha). K. L, 7, 12, says that 
the king should acquire wisdom by intercourse with the aged. Again, 
K. Vtll, 3p £Ioka 2 (p, 330) we have ; vrddhasevT jitendriyah. 

So we have Vi. Hh 77 ; vrddhasevl hhavet ; Ya. h 309 s 
vrddhasevakah ; and M* VI [* 3S: 

irr? i 

f? ^IrfTT II 

5. Great importance is attached, in the education of princes, 
to the conquest of the senses, the indrit^aiyiia^^t to which the two 
chapters of K., I, 6 and 7, are devoted. This "conquest^* can be 
made only by getting rid of the **aix enemies,"* viz lust (kama), 
anger (krodha)^ greed (lobhai, haughtiness (mSnah mad passion 
(mada), and wanton ness (har^). Cf, aUo K. VIH, 3slokas. 

G, XI, 4 wants the king tp be auclr jilendriyah. And M. Vlh 
44 »ays : 

^ ^Tql^m iTsn: k 

//. Dufies o/ Kingt the Ideal Kingt PosiUcn of Kifig* 

1, One of the official spies who are to be sent out to espy 
public opinion regarding the king, is made to Bay+ by K. tp 13: 

"*Oppressed by the VuJe of the hsh f h icji1WT?fT!) i.e. by anarchy, 

wherci the small fish are swallowed by the large fish) people made 
Manu Vaivaflvata their King. They fhted one-sixth of the grain and 
one-tenth of merchandise and some gold as his shares Living on 
this (as their revenue), kings promote the welfare of the subjects, 
and take their sins upon themselves, when they do not punish 
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llhc evildoers) and thus do not promote the welfare oT the subjetts,* 
Therefore even hermits offer to the kin^ one-sixth of their ^leAnings, 
paying 'Thi# is the share of him who protects us/ This is why the 
kings being anger and grace personified, are the representatives of 
tndra and Yama ; divine punishment also reaches those who despise 
the kings; they must never be despised/* 

The whole of this passaget certainly does not read, as If 
were propounding here a new theory of kingship, but rather as if 
he were referring to well-known ideas about the origin ajid divinity 
of kjnBahip+ The '*ru!e of the fish*" is alluded to by VJl. 20 t. 
The Interrelation between the paying of taxes. one-sixth of 
grains.*' and the king's duty of protecting is pithily expressed by 

Baudh. U8. I : ?T5n Hofm and it 14 also referred 

to by C, X, 24-28; VSa. 1, 42 ; W ; Vi. 11!. 28 : M. Vllt. 304 f.; 
307 f. : IX, 254 : XI. 23 ; \'S. I, 335 ; N, XVUI, 48.'The divine 

origin and nature of kings is emphasized by M* V[L 3-13; IX„ 
303-313 I N. XVHh 25-32 ; 52 -55.^ Indra and Yama, who according 
to K. are represented by the kingi are two of seven (M), respectively 
five detiea (NJ whose divinity is shared by the king, according 
to M and N. 

2. The king's duty e/ prefecting fits subjects is incklentally 
mentioned in the passage K. t. 13 just quoted. Another incidental 
reference to this duty is found in K. [11^ I , sloka 4^ 

»ni: irai vmV i 

*Mf a king protects his people according to law, the fulfilment 
of his own duty leads him to heaven."* 

All Dhaimasutras and Dharmaiastras agree in declaring it as 
the paramount duty of the king to protect the people, especially 
from thieves (Ap. !l. 23* 15.) Protecting the creatureH or all 
creatures"* (raksanam aarvabhutanam. p^anam bhutanam, pfajapa- 

* [ fend with cdftifin I 

IT 3 Tf 4 T 1 T^ I • 

t CJ. L c,. p- Sl2 tf-; iAifSpuiol, \U p- 54 ff. 

t C|. D. R. Bkandati^r^ k c, p. 114 rf.: GhoMhat, L e.* pp. 42, ^ I,, 1^2 K. 

S« Xil. 67. 12-17+ in^ Rsmay^ns H. 67, It $£fMan(fdr%ar c.)L 

§ QL I. e. II 162 n. 

q a. Cfwlisf* 1. c., pJ. + 42 92 ff., 172 tf i N. JV, law I Cr P. 146 ff. 
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lAnAtn) is the toodhorma of the wamor caste and particut&Tly of the 

kmg\ see C, X. 7 ; VSe ][. 17 : XIX. I j R&udh. 1. 16, I ^ Vi, 
III. 2 ; V. 1% ; M, VII. 2 ^ 142-144; 30Z-3B ; Ys I. 335 f. Already 
in the R^eda iJit, 43,5) the kin^ la called guardian of the people"^ 
(gopS janasy^. More especially it is the duty of the king to protect 
the weak^ Ap. It, 25^ 11 : *^No -one should despair in his realm 
suffering from hunger, sickness, cold or heat.'" The kifig must 
take charge of the property of minors and unprotected Females^ 

see C. X, 46 ; V3a. XVI. 7 f. ; Vi. IIL 65 : M. VIII, 27-29, 

K. 11, I, p+ 47 f.. also teaches that the king must support infants, 
the aged, the sick, the afflicted, the helpless^ and unprotected 
women. The village elders must take charge of the property of 
infants. 

3- For prolectirtg the people, the king must make use of 
punishment. Both Dh+ and A. insist on the king^s duty of meting 
ouf juif puniahmeni. K. devotes a whole chapter (L 4J to do;ida 
punishment,^ which should be neither too severe nor too mildn hut 
is absolutely necessary for maintaining social order: for if it is not 
awarded properly, the Yule of the fiah* will prevail, and the 
stronger will swallow the weak. Again K. 1)1. I, sloka 5. it is said; 

fs nr ^ i 

"Tor punishment alone protects both the other world and this world,*’ 

M. VI1, 14-31 has the weikknown glorification of Dan^a, which 
is praised as the true ruler and protector of men. for without punish-^ 
ment ^’the stronger would roast the weak like fish on the spit/* 
Compare : 


K. I 4 : 

fg TirwTFtrm - 

fw ^!iTTvnt II— 

TT^T 

K, ]{[. I. &I. 5 . 

Jti ^ 1 


M. VIJ, 20: 

5T I1"l3^l»1l 

M. VIk 16 

I 
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C, X. 8 mention* the duty of due punishmenl (i^ayyad*n^a- 
tvam> immediately after the fifit duty of protecting. Ap 11. 10. 6 
includes danda and yuddta {punishment and war) in the regular 
duties of the warrior. But punishment must be just: G, XU. 51 : 
VSs. XIX. 9 i Vi. 111. 91 ; 95 f : Y5. 1. 353^360 ; 367. 

4, It ia the king's duty to watch over the tiarnairamadhama, 
i.e.. the social order in the sense of Brahmanism, according to which 
each of the four castes and the four order (aarama) has its own 
peculiar duties {svadharma). Hence K, I. 3 and 4 teaches the 
suodharma of the castes and orders in perfect agreement with the 
Dharmasttstras ; and the study of the TrayT. the three Vedas, is 
recommended to the king, because from it is to be known the 
uarnoiramod/iorTnn. '"On account of his watching over the manners 
and conduct of the people consisting of four castes and four orders.” 
the king is the administrator of justice {K, 111, I, iloka I) Cf, M. Vtl, 

35 f. 

5, The special duty of the warrior and of the king i» to fight 
in baffle, to protect the people by his weapons, and to live on his 

weapons. As. Vos. Ih 17 says ! (WW ^ ^ 

so K. !, 3 has: ( ^rf^Hnn.-.SnSn^fr ^rRer^' ^ 1 ) Dharma- 

suttas and Dharmasastras emphasiie the the king s duty of lighting 
bravely, not to turn back, and to gain victory by bis prowess. See 
G. X. 13*16; Ap. U. 10. 6 : Baudh, 1. 18. 9; VL 111. 68 f. They 

also promise heavenly worlds to the king and the warriors who 
die in battle, especially in defending the property of a Brahman. 

Thus Ap. SI. 26, 2 ; Vi. III. 43*46 : M. Vii. 87-89; Ya 1. 324. K, 

X. 3 teaches that at the begitming of a battle the minister and 
the Purohila should encourage the soldiers by referring to the Vedic 
sayings in which heaven is promised to the brave warrior who dies 
on the battlefield. In the list of the accomplishments required of 
the king (svSrnisampat). K. VI. I mention* valour (sattva) and 
energy {utsaha. iauryam). but in the War Book (X) K,. according 
to the character of the A,, lays far more stress on diplomacy than 
on the personal bravery of the king. 

6, Both A. and Dh. insist on the king's performing also his 
icijgious duties according to the Brahmanical system. Study of the 
Vedas, sacrificing and bestowing gifts on the Brahmans (adhyayanam. 
yajanam. dajiam) ate k^triya duties in the whole Dh- literature. 
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ns m K, 3. Acordlng to K+ 5 ihe Samak^ras (cAulop upana- 
yana, brahmacKazya) are a matter o| course performed for the 
prince. The Satnakaraa^ performed before and after the birth of 
a prince^ are considered by K. \, 17 (p. 33) to be the beat means 
to preverit a prince from becoming a danger to the king. The lime' 
table of the king^s daily routine, K, I, 19 (p. 37 f)* includes svadhySya, 
sand hay a p a vasty ay an a^ reception of the a^trologeft and circumam- 
bnlation of a cow with calf and bull before entering the audience 
hall.* Here (p. 39) it is also said thot the king must personally 
attend to ail urgent affairs, the moul urgent being the affairs of deitksp 
hermitages, herericls, ^otnyas. ca tle, and sacred places. Aseedca 
and srotriyas are received in the room of the sacred fires (agTiya' 
g^a). Before the king tastes his food, he makes offerings (bah) 
to the fire and the birds (}C- b 2K p- 43). When settling in a country^ 
land (brahmadeya) is to be given free of taxes to the sacrificial 
pnest, the teacher, the domestic chaplain and the learned Brahmans 
(rtvigacaryapurohilasrotHycbhyah), according to K 11, I, p. 46. 
Privileged land should also be given to Brahmans as sacred forests 
for prayer and soma (brahmasemaranyani) and to ascetics (lapova- 
nani), 2* P- 49, According to K. arotrlyas are allowed to take 

salt for their food without toll (U. IZ< p, 04), to lake fiurtg, rice, 
and barley for sacrifice, from ihe fields, without fine (lb 24^ p, 116)^ 
and to cross rivers without paying fare (lb p- 127). 

ll seems clegr that in all this the A. is based on the Dh. See 
G. Xb 1548 ^ Vi. IH 78; M V!b 79 j Ya. b 314 about the kLng*s 
duty of performing religious rites and sacrificea. The duly of 
honounng learned Brahmans by gifls of land and money is enjoined 
upon the king in all the Dh. over and over again, Ap lb Z6, I 
promisea endless worlds to the king who beslows wealth and land 
on Worthy Brahmans. Srotriyas and ascetics are exempt from taxes^ 

see Ap. H, 26. 10 M4; VSs. X)X, 23 j Vi. 111. 26-26 j M VSb 133. 
Ascetics, hermits, and learned Brahmans pay no fare at ^ ferryk 
according to M VlIE, 407 ; VL, v, 132 : N. XVIlb 31 

Froiri very early Vedic times the Ptirchtfa was always considered 
as ^'a minister of public worship and confidential adviser of the 


* "Qyii rite Ifl tioE rtLc-aHi>TVril la th^ DJ). 
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king"* 'wKt was abaolutely necessary both for tke material and the 
spirltua! welfare of tiie king. Tliis is the accepted view in the Dh , 


as well as in the A-t Compare 
K. t. 9 ; 

irsir 

gTOTggt- 

tlfggnFiiT 

gift 

I Wtil^^dTT 
Ullfrt* 

VSfl. XIX. 

V^* I 

Baiidh. I, 16, 7 

l ?T^ siiMd ^fT* I 

Vi. 111. 70 : 1^^ ■ 


and Yi-, 313 fp 

t;Tifa? T iT^ifW |ggr 

I g^sil 

II ^giinitr^RiT' 

G. XI. 12-14; 

^STtf ^ ^ g^?f 

HUfesifl I ?TrJT^: 
qmTf*T ^rT* I 

H»jfi 

f^iKT II 

See also M, '/It, 76 and 
Ap. ][ 10. 14. 

( Tj*lH jtijNtH ) I 


* /, Eas*/«njp S*cT*d Bwk* lilt VqI. XII, p. 12 ff. Cf. 
and KtUK Vcdic l^d^^L, 11, p^ 5 ff- 

t CL O Me^tHervef und !!aia>ilr4, ^risn 1922, p. 2te ff. 

L C..H P- flS L, coitc^lldjci from the fact thit ihc Put[>tisl* ti li*l ^oU'nd 1^1 ihe lial of 
Prnkiti'*^ llint the A. “did w. dkitinct urdte Ut (he caiipe of polili^l theory ^ 
ruling Put the "'putuHita'* frnn iKe Iwt of pm^lfTmte faelLori of aorv^tament'*,, 
K. RmchandFf DiJtjAdor (Report of the ihSrd Qcitfilfll ConJcittKc. ^tadrw, 
p 6IS if,( U probuhly daht In uvum^njf t3a*t The Purohita m- Stvduded U the leizd 
rnmon^ ihc Folertii. 
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7* The ideal King ia described by K.* in the Eloka quoted at 
the end of h 5, aa one who is trained in the scIenceaH rejoices m 
the propriety of conduct of his subjects, arid finds hia pleasure in 
the welJ-bems sf all ercaturea (sarvabhutahite ratah). Agaiii in a 
iloka quoted 1, : 


inrr^ ^ ^ i 

f??f (5 flllj fjfTW II 


This is much like Vi. Ilk 98 i 

^Twr 7 t^:% i 

As to iHe accompUfllinit nta of a kiiiB (gvinnu ampat) comparft t 


K. Vt, 1: and Yi. 1309^311. 


TT 'tT^ 

^ an^TWi^ sa^ffT- 


giFt^ 

gs%^: I w - 

Ti'Tra: tiT^: h 

OTW|^^ 1 

n imf: ^ ^ ii 


K. 11. 2. p. 47. -when fipealting of (lie lemlssiofl of taxes, says 
diat the king should show kindness a father’ {pitevSnugihni- 

yat) to those who have no more claim to remission of taxes. Again 
IV, 3. p. 210. where speaking of the national cal amities (fire. Roods, 
etc,), he says : "Like a father he shall show kindness to the afflicted 
in all calamities'* (sarvatra copahatan pilevSnugThniyat), M. VII, 
80 also, when speaking of taxes, warns the king that he should not 
allow the people to be oppressed, hut should behave towards them 
"like a father'* (vartcta pitTvannrju). Ya, 1, 334 requires in general 
fr^ the ideal king that he should he ‘‘like a father towards ids 
servants and suhiects** (sySd raja bhrtyavargesu prajasu ca yathS 
pit^. 

6. tc. VIII. 3 devotes a whole chapter to a long discussion a^ut 
the vices of a king, dislinguishing four 
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tpmtig from sftnsiial desire," viz. hunting (mrgJiya). E&mblitig 
(dyvtam). women (atriyah} and drinking (pBnam), and three ferodha- 
jauyasanunt, * vices sprung from anger . viz., violence In language 
(vakpartisya), unjust seizure of property {ftrthadusanam), and violence 
in deed {dandapSrusyam), The same classification Is implied in 

Vt. HI. 50-52: 

^ I But M. VU, ^5-4B gives a list of 

ten kMmaja and eigfii J^rodhoia vyasanani. which is very^ probably 
an expansion of the shorter list. VarShamihita (YogaySlra 11. 2 f.) 
agrees with M, 

9. (C. h 19 gives a tiTne-tahle for ths daily rou^Jnc 0 / 

Ufe, dividing the day and the night Into eight paita each by means 
by nillkSSr Yi. h 327-333, without mentioning the divialoti of time 
by nalikaB. desciIbcB the king's daily routine in very close, and 
partly verbal agreement with K» But M. Vlb 216 and Z2U226 has 
a similiar^ but by no means identical time-table.* The other Dh, have 
nothing about it, 

10. K. attaches great importance to the 0 / footing 

after hiA own so/e^y. In I. 17 the problem how a king should 
protect Kiinself against his own sons l*'foT princes, like crabs, are 
inclined to eat up tbeii begetters'* is fully discussed. And L 
20 f. desedbea in great detail the precautions a king should take, 
when going to his meals and to the harem, against being poisoned 
or asBossinated In some other way. Some such rules, but without 
any verbal agreements, are found inM» VII, 217-220. Vi, III, BSl 
87 f. only says:— 

I nothing on ihis subject. 

Ul. TouJns, Fori* and Pahcai. 

I. IC, 11, 1. P- ^5 says that the king should settle in a village 
that is "chieBy inhabited by s^dras and husbandmen” UZdrakanaka- 
prayam), Vi. Ill, 5 says that the king should settle in a country 
that is "chiefiy Inhabited by valiyas and iudras" {miiyanZdra- 
prSyam). 'When M. VII, 69 recommends the king to dwell in a 

* For deldili' «* N- N- Lour, 1* P' ^fi dw O. 5(cirt. 1. e., p. 7ft ff. 
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couTktfy ihat is " *cKififiy inlia bited. ty Atyas (arftrflp , this loots 

like an intentsonal rejection of the rule of K. and 

K. VI, U 258, gives a very long list of the good qualities 
required of a coixnfrt/ (janapadaKampul), Vi. [11. 4, M, VIh 
End Yi T. 321 deacribe the country fit for the king only with a few 
epithetfl. It shall be lovely (ramya. M- Cf, Kanta, K.) rich in 

cattle (pasavya* Vi., Yi., Cf. PasumSn. KJ affording a good liveli¬ 
hood (fvSjivya, M. Sjivya, Yl . ftvSjiva, K ) and it should have 
subdued neighbours (anatasSmanta. M. Cf, sftkyaaanianta^ having 
neighbours that can easily be subdued\ K.). There are no other 
points of agreement with Kn and Vi., and Ya. agree more with 
one another than with iC. 

2. K. 11, 3 describes four kinds of natural fofis, tiY., a water- 
fort {audakamh a moynlain-fort (pSrvatam), a desert-fort (dhanva- 
nam). and a forest-fort {vanadurgam). there being two sub divisions 
of each.* The river and mountaindorts, says K., offer the best oppor¬ 
tunity for protecting the country^ while the desert and forestHforts 
are fit for forest inhabitants (who are appointed as frontier gua^s} 
or can be used as a refuge in time of danger. M. VH. 70-75 gives 
details about b\a kinds of forts. rJiY,* desert-fort (dhanvadujgam). 
earth-fort (mahj,-durgam)+ water-fort {ab-durgam), tree-fort (vrkaa- 
durgam). men-fort (nTdmgam). and mountain fort (giri durgam). But 
M. emphatically declares that of aU these mountain-fort has most 
advantages, Vi. Ill, 6 knows the same six kinds of forts as M., 
without going Into detail. YS. h 321 only imys that a king should 
make forts for the protection of the people of the treasury and of 
himself. He gives no details at all. 

K- Ik 4 gives e hrt of things and persons that should always 
be present in a fortress. M- VIU 75 also says that the fort must 
be supplied with weapons (ayudha. cf. prahaianavaraM in K)* 
money, grain (dh^ 3 rB, also in K.J. vehicles (vahanaihi cf- hasty* 
aivaratha in K }, Brahmans^ artisanSi engines, fodder (yavasai also 
in K.) and water. K. has many more things. 

3. Only one of the old Dharmasutras^ Ap. 11. 25 * includes 
among the duties of the king also that of building a town and a 
palace. Here we find the ndeH, that the gates of town and palace 

* See Bthati DuU. Town GianniIn Ancient Irnttn, CalcvlEii, 1925^ 

P 71 ff 
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mtut look towards die soulK, that the palace shall he m the centre 
of the town^ with a hall (avaaatha)p called ^^invitation^-halE^' (aman^ 
tragam) in front of the paUce* where leartied Brahmatis shoi^Ld be 
received aa To the south of the town there shall be a 

gamblinfr hall (sabhk) with doors to the south and the north. In 
all the three hutiding sacred Ares must he kept and sacrifices offered. 
In the middle of the Sabha a play liable (adhidevana) is be raised, 
dice ate to be supplied, and honest and truthful Aiyas ate idlowed 
to play there. 

All this has nothing in comtnon with K. ll, 4, where the con- 
dttuction of the town and royal hvuldings is desexihedp nor with 
Kr 111, 20, where gambling and the duties of the supezicitendent of 
dice (dyutadhyak|a) are dealt with. 

{V, Mondfllos, Foreign Policy* 

I. The theory of the seoen Proiferijs or elements of the State 
(sovereign, ministers^ country, fort, treasury, army and ally), and the 
relative importance of each of them, are dlscursed m detail by K, 
V], 1 and Vllh L The list in K is the same aa in Ya. 1, 353; while 
M* tX^ 294 has a slightly different order and terminologf>'. Compare ; 

. * K. Vi. 1 niimf: \\ 

YS, 1,353 ^ ( 

fiwn^fu; it 

M. IX, 2^ ijT ^ai^t i 

^ fTT: U 

As to the relative importance of the seven Prakrtis^ respectively 
the seriousness of calamities (Vyaiana) be falling them+ K. defends 
the view of those teachers who say that each former one in the list 
is the more important- This U also the view of M. IX, 295, though 
M places the fort (puram} before the country (ira^am)» Compare: 

K. VIU. 1 ^^4411 a 

1^' W^T^rf; \\ 

M. IX. 295. ^TTRT HWflNt ^ TnrWMT I 

ijq II 
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In the Uoka at the end of VlU. 1 K, ftaya 1 ^Whcn one cal&mit^^ 
threatens to {lestrcy the re^ of the Prakrtid, then fhia calamity is 
more neHou^ than chief or any one of the other {calamittea, that 
are considered most ^rloua according to the general nile*/^ This is 
not indenlical with but similar to the teaching of M. IX. 2% h* where 
il b said that, as each of the Prak^is is of importance for the others, 
and each one serves its particular purpose» none is supertor to Ae 
others. Va says nodiing about this question of superiority. 

2. K. devotes the whole of Book Vll to the the si3i 

poIiHcaJ moAoda, viz. peace (oandhi),^ war (vigrahah encamping 
(^ana), marching (yana)^ seeking refuge (samsrayah and double 
policy (d 'ainhibhava)'. Ya. t. 347 and Vj. UK 39 give Ac same 
mx meAodsH teaching Aat they should be employed '“properly*^ 
(yath^vat, Ya.) or "at Ae proper time"* tyarh^aain, Vi), 

M Vll, I60d60, distinguishes two kinds of each of Ae six 
methods, and gives detailed rules about the occaiion*, when each 
of these methods should be employed. But there is noAing in the 
whole of this long passage that would indicate any acquaintance 
with 

3* According to Ae theory of the Monda/as, as explained by 
K. Vl, 2, Aere are twelve kings (Ae vijigjsu or “he who i* out for 
conquest"+ Ae enemy, the friend, Ae enemy*s friend, the friend a 
friend, the friend of the enemy*s friend, the parsnigraha or rear- 
enemy/ Ae jakranda or 'rear-friend*^ the parP^igrShasSra or the 
irear-eiiefny"a friend, Ae akrandaf^ura or rear-friend s friend+ 
the madhyama or 'neighbouring neutral kmg, who b a 
rMrighbour of bo A the Vijipp and Ae enemy and stronget than 
each of Aem and the udnsTna or 'distant neutral king who is 
stronger than both of Aem combmed)^ who stand to each oAer in 
the reUtion of oiAer friends, or enemies, or neutrals^ and Aus fonp 
the personal 'elements' (prakrti) of inter-state relations.* Four of 
these, the Vijigi^u, the enemy + Ae Madhyama and At UdasTna, 
form eaA the centre of a "^circle'* (raanr^ala) consisting of three 
kings F^ach of Ae twelve kings is provided wiA the five Prakrlis ^ 
minister, country, fort, treasury^ and army : this makes 60 Prakrtis. 
Thus Acre are togcAer with Ae 12 persorud Prakrtis m all 72 

> Cf. AjWnadM N«ih Uw, W la AadeiU Wi». Cakvua 

5eHe«, i93> 
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of inter-state relations to wlucli a king to pay atten¬ 
tion. 

M. VI154-156^ also teacliea that the king ahould e&refnlly 
reflect on the actions of the Mandala^ that of the Madhyama, the 
VijLgian. the Ud^ma, and the enemy. These four Prakjtia are 
said to te the foundation tmulain) of the Maji^dala, "and eight 
Dthets are enumeratedmaking a total of 72 "elementa. ^ By the 
words "eight others ate enumerated^ \ M, refeni to some in A, from 
which the reader is to know the "eight others/' 

Vi. Ill, 36 alludes to the Masala theory r^uite briefly by saying 
that the king should apply the four expedients of policy towards 
the enemy^ the friend and the two kinds of neutraU (aatruinitTodaM 
namadhyame^u). Y5. 1+ 34> has the same rule^ mentioning '*the 
enemy, the fHendi the distant neutral (udaslna), the immediate 
neighbour** and each following one" a$ forming the Mandala, 

4. [n the passages just quoted (Vi^ 111* 36* Va, 345) and also 
in M. VI [, 159, it is said that the king should employ "the four 
expedients* conciliation etc/* (samadibhir upakmmaih) in dealing 
With the kings of the Mandala ; Vi, 111, 38 mentions them: aSrria- 
bhedadanadandGn yalharhaj^ yathekalam prayanjila, Ya, 1, 346 
says : 

*'The expedients are: conciliation, bribery, creating disunion, 
and force : when properiy employed^ they lead to success, but force 
should be only the last r*sourcep when there ia no other left," 

This doctrine of the four expedients or means of polity; well- 
known from later textSpf i» found in K, 11, 10 in quite a different 
connection, namely in the chapter on royal edicts (sasana), where 
we read; ?^lWlq^c?M4(id^i: H And again K VH. 16, it 

is said that one who wishes to make conquests, shall subdue the 
weak by conciliation and bribery, the strong by creating disunion 
and by force : I H 

• Hie word an*nt,ra^ «einii 10 be ukJ heie H a .jfIMftyin of iiu«fliyoin*t- 
Tlie lUparaljpar.^, ''e»cJl foilowlDii ooe. ' teem to lefct to tbe iilher 

eijrbt kln,«, wbo are luppoeed to be known fimn aomo A, aa in M- V 1 L 

t See Kain, IB. 3 ft.t TanlrekliywilMi l«£. Her^ef). 1, 139 anil p. 125 I. II; 
VarShi-inikErji'# YoUftySt™ h IL 
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K. tX. 5. also ftimadanc afc recornmeiidcd m mean? lo be em¬ 
ployed ill dealing WitK conspiraSori. 

5. K, Vf, 2, states that botk providence atid human action 
rule the worldp hut in piolitica only the latter can be anticipated- 
Compare : 

K. §ft? ^ sNf * I i 

M. VII. 205, t 

f*^ n 

Yi, It 349 : ^ ^f^TTTT I 

V. IVorc/ore^ 

M. VJL IB1-204 has many details about war. but theie are only 
very few points of agreement with what is found in k. IX, X. and 
Xlll. 

I, K. IX, I. gives only practical reasons for chooamg ^ 
the time {month or aea^^on) of marching against the enemy » 
Though he first mentions the advantages of marching in 
MargnsTrso or Coi^ra^ he also mentions the advantages of marching 
at odier times, according to circum8tancei+ Vi ILL 40 says that 
the king shall march againat the enemy in Caitra or Mafga^rfa, or 
whenever the enemy is in distress. Vll, 191-163 also gives 
preference to ‘The fine month of AfSrgoaFrsa/' but allows also 
Phalguna or Caitra, according to the strength of the king's army, 
or any other timen when he is sure of victory or when the enemy 
is in distress. 

2* M. V^ilp IB7 f., mentions seven kinds of orroys (uyoho) of 
Oil oiTny, vli.p danda, Sakata, v&raha, makara. such garuda and 
padma. K. X, 2 ; 3 : 6. also has the makara. ^kata, auci, 
and da^da, bu( many otlitrs bcaidca, and a great number of sub- 
divlsion? In ibis long list tbe varatia, garuda, and padma array* 
of M, are not to be found. 


• Tlik b llie eonMt reading, gli^eft in lire irdirioiw flF /. Utig ntid Cuflatwti 
SoiJn': The lailei etpt^Jiu: 


6 
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3, K. Xi 5i t€«clica tKat tKe king ahoiild airay tiis troopa on 
that side where the enemy's aitny is weaker, or to/ience danger 
threaten$. The Utter is also menttoneu by M, Compare. 

K. X. 5, p.374j and M. VU. !88: 

un: ^TTizinm^ 

II 

m' igTfTj 

4. M. VUi J92 aayi that "one should fiBhl with chariots and 
hoTsCB on evert ground, with boats and elephants in water-bound 
places, with bows on ground that is covered mth trees anJ shtubs« 
on a raUed ground with a word, shields and simiW weapona/" K. 
X. 4 gives many details about the favovirnble positions of chariots, 
horses, elephanta, and infantry on even and uneven ground, but 
all this iS quite different from 

5s K. X> 3, deacribea in a very drastic manner bow ibe king^ 
assisted by priests and astrologers^ should encoui^ge the 
soldiers before the beginning of a battle, M. Vlb IW only says: 

encourage the troops.' 

6. K. Xlll. 4 My* : ^ 

‘’When the enemy U in *n inacceBaihle position, one should destroy 
their stores of seed, crops end their provision* of grab* hay etc." 

M. Vll, 195 may be compared i TTHrl 

7. K. Vll, 16. p. 313. aays that a conqueror '’shall bistal the 
son of a king who has died in doing his duty, in the kingdom of 
his father" Tptf M. VII, 202 

and Vi. 111. 47. ( TTSTf g m 

( ^ ) have the same rule. Vi. Ill, 4df.« however, 

adds : 'Let him not extirpate the royal family, except a royal family 
of ignoble descent." • 

K. Xltl, 5, devotes a whole long chapter to the rules about the 
pacification of a conqueced country . Here the king is, amongst 
other things, told to do everything that is agreeable and s^jlutary 
to the subjects, by distributing gifts and honours, and granting 
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remission < eapccially to dislinguiahtd people. M.. VI1# 201, 

203, also rtfcommericlH temijaion of lasea. ninneBty, Mid honouTitig 
the conquered king^ as well as dislinguiahed persons, hy gteat gifts 

VU JIL 42, M. VIh 20X aiid Y3. 1. 343 teach thiit the king should 

maintain the laws of the conqiieted country* K. goes milch faitKer* 
recommending the king, that he should adopt himself the manners 
and customSi dreas and language ol the conquered people^ and show 
devotion to their deities and religious inititutiotis. 

8, No lesn important than the points of agreement between 
Dh, and A. are those point* in which they disagree. All Dh. agree 
iit inculcating certain humane laws of war, forbidding the use of 
certain cruel weapons, and mentioning the people to whom pardon 
must be given in battle. G. X, 17 f., says" No sin (is committed) 
by injuring or alaying (foes) in battle i excepting those who have 
lost their horses* charsoteera, or armSt those who join their hands (in 
supplication), those who flee with flying hair, those who sit down 
with averted fates, those who have climbed (in flight) on eminences 
or trees, messengers^ end those who declare themselves to be cows 
or Bryima^as ** Ap. 1[» 10,. II: ■ The Aryas forbid the slaughter 
of those who have laid down their arms, of those who (beg for 
rneicy) with fly’'ing hair or joined hands, and of fugitives+ Baudb. 
L l&, 10-12 “ "Let him not fight with those who arc In fear, in¬ 
toxicated. insane or out of their minds ^ (not with tho^) who have 
lost their armour, {nor with) women* infantSp aged menn and 
Srahma^asK excepting assassins/"* Similar rules are given by 
Ya. I, 326i and stiit more humane rules by M. VH, 9(X93, who also 
forbids fighting with tieacheroua weapons (Kutair audhaih or such 
as ate barbed, poisoned, or having points blaming with fire.t V« 
K324 even says that only those warrEons go to heaven who are killed 
when fighting with honest weapons (aicutalr ayudhaih). 

Nothing of all that is to be found in K. It would be, loo. in 
contradiction to the principle followed in the A, according to which 


* ^fAJiifAfed hy G- SipAJcfii Sacred Books of EI*#lr Voi. fl. pp- 22^* 

12-1; V*!. XIV, p„ 

t AgniivfclitalejansiK. TKe agiuB&myegB. rntnUoned in K. 11* 3 (endl 
artVOOS other wetkp^Di, fpsy ho aome auch we*p<iTia. Dr Shamdiaatru ItatidalrP 
U by /. Mowc#- hy “Feuiwvoffitliluaueil"^ (fire-engnftM). 
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&1[ possible meatin, fair or foul, should be used to cDnqiser the 
enemy* 

9* There sa nothing lo K, iKat is similar to what G. Xn 20-23 
and M, Vll, 96 f. ^ay abaut tie dishibulion of booty between ibe 
king and the soldiers. 

Summary ond Prclimroory Conduaiona. 

L The subject of the Edifcufion o/ Princes probably belongs to 
tbe domain of ibe A. 

H) The clawlfication of science* also, as found in M- and Ya.. 
probably had its place originally in some A, But G., who only 
distinguishes "theology" (trayT) and "(secular) * philosophical investi¬ 
gation" (inviksilti) may go back to s™ older soUKe than K. 
On the other Wd, M. who give* to Anivikfik* a theological turn 
represents a later stage than K. It is possible that YS and, M are 
derived from K., but it is just a* possible that they go back tj some 
other A. 

(2) The rule about gaining, keeping, increasing, and bestowing 
w^falth in M. nod Ya, seems to bebug to tbe Dh. canon of the dudes 
of the king, and may be derived from the store of older ethical 
maxi ms (gnomic poetry), K. made use of it for his defmilon of 
Da^damti. 

(3) The rules about instructlori. In military aits in G, and ate 
probably not connected at all. 

(4* 5,) The rules about inlercomse with the aged (K .. Vi * M-* 
Ya,) and about the conquest of the senses (K,i C., M.) are probably 
derived from gnomic peotry. 

lU The subject of the Duties of the King belongs so much to 
the domain of the Dh,. that not only iiirisdlcrionH but also such 
things as town planning, warfare, and politics which clearly belong 
to the domain of the A., find their place In the Dh. under the head 
of ^Muties of the king \ 

11) The theorieB about the origin of kingship, the 
(K,. MX the internlation between taxation and protection (K,, C., 
Baudhp Va^,, Vi., M., YS, N.). and the divino nature of kirigship 
(K., Mrp N). are probably older than Dh, and A. They may have 
their origin m ancient gnomic poetry that may go back to Vedic 
litnes^ 
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{21 Tbe kin? s dwly of protecting^ (K.+ G^i A^f Baudh., Vas., 
Vi.» M., Y£.), waa fit«t taught in the Dh. 

(3) The same applies to <he king's d\ily of punidiing justly 
(K. C,, Ap.+ VaB,p Vi-. M. Y5,). K. and M. are prol>ably derived 
from the same source, not one from the odier, 

(4) Tlie var^akramadharma h, of course, a focus coaimuutJ of 
all Dh.p and K. only fallows the Dh. in inculcating the duty of 
maintaining it, on the king. 

(5) The king^s duty of hghtirig belongs to the Dh. canon of the 

king's dutiesp and the promise of heaven held out to those who 
die in the battle ^laU’dh., i-.! h'h# ^ is as old- as the 

Veda. 

(6) Oh. and Veda are also the source for the rules about the 

king's duties of performing religious rites and sacnfices bestowing 
honouiB and privileges on priests etc4 (K.* G., Aj>,, VSs., Vi^, M* 
YS , NJ. The position of the Purohita by the side of the king 
{K., G,, Ap.v Baudb., VL« M., Ys-v) goes back to the earliest 

vedic times. There are some verbal agreements between K, and 
Ya. with regard to the qualitiei required of tire Purohita. but they 
are not close enough to justify the derivation of one from the other, 
A common source is more probable. 

1?) The sloka about the ideal king (K.i Vi) belongs no doubt 
to gnomic poetry. The phrase that the king should behave *'like 
a father*' (K.+ M.* Ya.) probably has the same sourc^e. The agree- 
menl between K. and Ya, as regards the accomplishments of the 
king is so close, that it is quite possible that one may be the source 
of the other. 

(8) The dasslficaHon of vices may belong to the domain of the 
A. as well as to that of the Dh. K. agrees with Vi.^ but not with M, 

(9) The time-table for the king's daily life belongs to the A. 
K. and Ya. are in close agreement, while M, differs in details, 

(10) The rules about the king's having to be nn his guard against 
hetng poisoned etc-i certainty belong to the domain of the A. But 
the agreements between K., Vi.^ M, are not cicsse enough to derive 
Vio M. from K. Some other A. may at well be tbe source. 

111. The subject of pfnnnirrg and burfd/ng uiffoges^ fou^nt^ 
/orTs and potaccs belongs to the domain of the A, 
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(1) As to ihft qualities of a country fit for settling down (K., VLi 
M.p Ya,), K. and Vi. agree more closely, while IVL differs in one 
important item. Probably not K., but eome other Is the source 
of Vi., M., and Yi. 

(2) With regard to forts (K., Vi,, M, Ya.,) also VL and M. 
evidently go back to some other A., and not to K. Nothing can 
be said about Ya. 

(3) The subject of building a town and a palace may be intro¬ 
duced in the Ap. on account of the rules about the reception of 
learned Brahmans as guests, and about the keeping of sacred fires+ 
Certainly there is no connection at all between Ap+ and K- 

tV'* Foreign poficp is, of course, the actual domain of the A., 
and it is significant that the old Dh. texts contain nothing about It. 
Only Vi,^ M., and Ya. offer parallels. 

(1) ITie list of the seven Prakrtls Is the same in Ya., and almost 
the iame In M., as In K. On the questioit of the relative impor¬ 
tance of the PrakrtEi* there are slight differences between K. and 
M. As Kr VHl. I, by quoting the opinions of other teachers, shows 
that the theory of Prakrtis was not invented by K., it Is probable 
that M. goes bt.ck to some other A. Ya. may be dependent on K. 
or on some other A, 

(2) Afl regards iKe six methods of foreign policy, M, differs 
from K. and probably goes back to lome other A. Aa Vi, and 
Ya. give no details, their liat may be derived either from K. or from 
some other A, 

(3; The theory is alluded to by Vi., Ya., andp more in 

agreement with K., by M, It is not certain iliat Vi. knew the drcle 
of twelve kings, as he only mentions four kmgs besides the 
Vijigiau. Ya/s wording whkh b itol quite clear, may imply the 
circle of twelve kings, K. or some other A. may be the source of 
VLp Yi., and 

(4) The doctrine of the "four expedients" is referred to by Vi., 
M.* and Ya. in connection with the Mandala kings, by K. in bther 
connections. My impression is, that the "^foilr expedients** are older 
than K,^ and older than the six methods . They may be derived 
from old political wisdom, contained in gnomic poetry. 

{5) Reflexions on providence and human effort are a favourite 
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subject of gnomic poetty* Thi» ia probably the aoufce both of 
and of M+ and Ya. 

V. may have been the subject of a apecial ^astra 

(Dhanurvedat art of war)» before it catne to be included in the A, 

(1) Aa regards the time for marching* there is nothing to show 
that Vi, oi M depend on K, 

(2) M- has certainly used some other source than K, for his 
descripdona of the arrays of troops. 

(3) K. and M. seem to go back to the same source in the rule 
about arraying the army on that side whence danger threatens. 

(4) As to the grounds fit for different troops M. has used other 
source, not K. 

(5, 6.) TTiese are only slight and quite general be¬ 

tween K. and M.. from which nothing can be concluded. 

{7) With regard to the rale that the son of the conquered king 
should be installed in the conquered kingdom, there is full agree¬ 
ment between K., Vi. and M. But with regard to the other rules 
about the pacification of a conquered country» there is only a super¬ 
ficial similarity between K., Vi.+ M.+ and V 5. Some older A. 
may be the source. 

{%} The absence in the A, of the humane lawa of war, found In 
the Dh.i is very significant. 

(9} The rules about the king's share in the booty, found in C. 
and M,* seem to refer to more primitive conditions than those 
presupposed by K.t who does not mention the subject. 

From the fore-going summary the following preliminary conclu^ 
sions may be drawn. Where the subject belongs to the domain 
of the Dh.^ we find parallel passages to K. both m the oldest DKarma- 
sGtras and in the more modem Dh. In these cases K. has used 
some Dh, source, though it if not possible to point to one of our 
te^tif as hi 3 source. Often we shall have to look to the floaling 
mass of oncienf gnomic poetry as the fouice of both A. and Dh, 
Whefe the subject belongs to the domain of the A., we finu paral¬ 
lels only m the mote modem Dh- of Vi., M., and Ya- Generally 
Vh* and YS, are nearer related to K.. than M, EspecfeJIx Ya, 
showf sometimes a very close agreement with But only !n a 
few eases the agreement is close that it is possible to derive one 
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from Uie otKer. !n mott cams of iwallelisni it U more probabk 
that Vi., M., aed YS. go back to some other A., and not to that 
olK. 

These conclusions can only be prejrmfnartf, as they are based 
only on a part of the a''ailable evidence. To arrive at more dehnite 
concluatons. it will be necessary not only to continue and complete 
this comparative study of Dh. and A., but also to extend it to the 
whole of the A. and Dh. materials contained in the Mahabharata. 
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(Dh, a. K, CoomaraS'waj^iy) 

iNTRODUcnCW 

TTie editor of Srj Kumar's ^itparolna, Pt. [ fljivajidrum Sanskrit 
Senes f922), of which the greater part of the s«ty.foiirth 

chapter, on Painting, U translated below, remarks in his Preface ; 

"The SUparatna waa compiled fiom ancient Sjlpa and Agama 
works by SrTkumSra of Kerala...The king DevanMyaga referr- 
ed to . 1 , said to have ruled over a territory with his capitals at 
Ambalappuza now within the State of Travancore. He was a 

^eat patron of learning . and is known to have flourished in 

the latter p^ of the I6th century A.D. It is therefore certain 
that the author of the Silparatna, a protegee of his. also lived in 
the «amc period 

A summary of the contenU of the chapter translated below 
hss been published by Mr K, P. Jayaswal in the /ournal o/ the 
Bihar and Onssa Research Society, IX. I. 1923 : but as he himself 
admits, the treatment is inadequate. It may be useful to note 
the chief points requiring corr ctlon in his account; 

34.—The ftfWa-fe^hcrnj was not a brush, but a dry and eompara- 
tivety hard pencil. Lost and which 1 have tentatively 

translated as 'stag' are the mateVials of which it waa made. 
There is no reason to suppose that the fc'tta—outline was 
yellow. 

Ps 35. The word dye should rsot be used with reference to 
pigments. 

P* 36.—The bliick outline is to be used m the case of each of the 
other four pigments ; the instruclioti is general, and not 
connected with darknea? and lightness. 

P* 37t—Ko/ro-fepfl should be iranflated ''adamantine medium/ 
V. 143 IB rntBunderstood ; see my trarutsition and nole= 

P* JS*—V. 147 1 the text reads harm^adibhiityudi^ i.e. ^ou walla 
and other surfacea in palaces and other pface^i.* We certainly 
cannot conclude from this that the author means to contradict 
7 
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the Tcference to vimarin$ UTid ^opwrams in v. 1, or thm distinc¬ 
tion drawn between pointtngs suitable respectively for sacjed 
and profane buildings in v, &-10. Tlie Aj&nti caves are 
certainly not palaces. We posseas abundant other evidence 
for painting in Buddhist, Jaina and Hindu temples (e.f . □uri, 
Madanpur^ PolonnSruva). The practiae wag uxiivcrsaL 

A somewhat similar, but older and longer text has been tran¬ 
slated by Stella Kramrisch- (The VknudharrnoU&mmr Pajt (IL 
Calcutta. 1924}, with an Introduction, referring, amongst other 
topics, to our text. Here too, there arc verbal errors that may 
lead to misunderstanding ; for example, oajrii-hp^ is not a plaster, 
but a medium with which pigments are mixed when applied to 
a plastered surface: darui is not a spoon, but a trowel; the phrase 
is reflected in a mirror* (Sifjp^zrsfna v. 145) does not mean 
* realistic', but refers to the circular frame of the picture, as the 
phrase nn/emuJ^uram in the next line proves. In the tranalation 
of Ffsfiurfhurmoftaram^ loo, many phrases are incompreheriBible : 
what for example, i* a fluid made of iron leaves , and what a 
"mica defile placed in iron* (p. 45) > 

1 cannot agree with Miss JCramrisch s tranfllation of the first 
three of the four terms denoting different kincU of painting (p. 45). 
Without going into great detail, ) suggest : 9 atyam--*pme\ i.e, 
reptesenting mcfritra-murfi and other subjects appropriate to tern- 
pie walls; tinrijilto — lyricar, equivalent to the raaa-citram of the 
Silporotna : and nagoram—*Becu|ef|" such as the *na'gorr^i3" 
of the Kama Su^ra (Bk, 1 Ch. JV.) might draw upon the painting 
—panel which Is mentioned as a proper part of the fttmishing of a 
gentleman^s chamber. Thus understood, the classification becomes 
perfectly intelligible, and indeed, obvious. 

In my version 1 have endeavoured to translate every technical 
term literally, at the same time always quoting the originaL I 
have tried, too, to preserve any ambiguity which the original may 
seem to present v thus I have rendered ond ajj^alath 

literally as "darkness" and 'lightness.’ avoiding the words "shade/ 
and ‘light’, since it is not by any means clear that anything like 
chiaroscuro is meant. 

It is very important to observe that some words are m general 
and m various specific senses, and must be translated accordingly 
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witJi reference Id the context. This is particularly the with 

the word citro iUelf ; and in this connection the lollowin^ table 
will be found uacFul ; 


1 -Lttm= 'Sculpture' 


I I, Ordinary crfrchftnao 

3 : h“; 

4 . Cilra^easel-pScturei {m circular frame). 

It IB of special interest to note the mention of raan^ hfiutJa and 
J^nyfl in cormection with painting. The author of the l^finudhor- 
moftarom treate of the matter at much greater length ^ diatingui&h- 
ing the appropriate for paintings in temples, palaces, and 

private houses. Taking tnlo consideration also the references to 
painting in the fC^uma Suiro and thote in ihe various claSdic Sanskrit 
dramas* it becomes tjuite evident that painting was regarded, 
not only as a wdhona in worship, hut also as a secular and fine 
art, like pectry and drama ; and that the theory of beauty deve¬ 
loped by the Sanskrit rhetoncians in connection with literature 
and the theatre, not only might well have been, but wa* actually 
applied to painting. 

Aside from these matters of importance to the special student 
of the history of Indian culture^ the technical receipts here given, 
like those of the Vifnudk^rmottaramt will be of interest to all 
students of the technique of painting and the compiasition of pig¬ 
ments, mediums and grounds. 

The following is a summary of the contents of the Sifpar^fno, 

Ch, M: 

Vv,+ t-13. Definitions of painting ; suitable themes- 
14-24,. Preparation and application of plaster. 

26-27, Names of prlmaiy colours. 

25+ 2&-34. Priming for application to plastered surfaces. 

35-40. The dry pencil and first outline, 

4l-52r Preparation of yellow and black pigment. 

53-58- The brushes. 

Second outline in red.. 


* SflunficTi, V ,, HAin/ing oi a vFTlatic iri 5an ■ Jer pI plnuW- 

laum ^m. Ot. Sac.^, vtti, jnutfs, jrf. I, 1919. 
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60 ' 110 . The stances. 

nunc Various effects. 

I [5-116. Final outline^ and correclioJia. 

117^22, Skadea of red. 

123-130. CiidinGf. 

131*133. Adamantine medium. 

134-142. Mixed colour*. 

143-146. Three sorts of painting not done on walla^ 

147*140. Colophon. 

The characteristics of painting. 

U Shrines (t^irtianum) and gateway, (gopurum) should be 
adorned with al] manner of pleasing art (dtrarn). 

2- The representation (jcarurtom) of whatsoever there may be 
in the Three Worlds* animate or inanimate. In accordance with 
its individual nature, is called art {cf^rom). 

3. This art is of three sorts^ distinguished below; that is said 
to be Sculpture (ci(ram) in which all the parts of the body are made 
visible (drsya-J^oranam) ; 

4. It is called Relief (ordha-ctfram) when the half (o/ the 
body] U attached to the wall or other |surface)i 

5. And it is called Painting (cdriihhosa) by the expert masters 
(sifpor;i3arizdurhl of old, when it is drawn {mlekhana]u Sculpture 
or Reliefs may be executed in clay or slucco^ 

6. or in wood, jstone^ or metal, in these rnaterials, according 
lo what has been seen or reported. 

7. Walls. etc.H made smooth with plaster* should be painted 
in suitable colourfl, and adorned with diffeient colours as may be 
htting and beautiful (sobhu). 

8. Painting, moreover* should be practised only in one way* 
vi::!. that there should be represented everywhere* inside and out* 

9. auspicious stories and sacred images, and even battle, 
death and pain when connected with stories of gods and demons; 

10. but the doings of nude ascetics should not be represented 
in the houses of men^—there the walls* etc., are to be painted with 
more attractive pictures, 

1L auch os edifymg stories told in the eternal Vedas and 
Puiai^as, beautiful iramya) in many colours, without lack or excess. 
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12. In cither case the required form Ui to be combined 

with Flavour. Mood, and Action (mao, bh^v^t^ hiya)r A master 
iJiouJd always make pictures that will yield a pleasing result^ 

13. but one desirous of happiness in this world and th* next 
should not draw inauspicious pictures, having contrary results. 

N, There 1 expound the technique for the sake of the dull 
of wit: and first oF all* haw to prepare the aforesaid plaster (sud/iS). 

15. The wall must be plastered before the picture is painted ; 

Lime (sudfitf) is conch roasted over a wood fire : 

16. the Ume is to be ground with a fourth part of extract of 
mung* (Phaseolus mungo), mixed with molasaca, and sand added;f 

17. a.nd the prescribed portion of sand is a fourth part of the 
lime, and to this must be added banana paste cooked over a slow 
lire 

18. and of that paste* as it has been taught in the eternal 
Vedas, the proportion is a fourth part of the lime, (Then let it dry 
in an earthen vessel.) and after the expiry of three monthsT break 
the pot, 

19. crush (the dry product) and grind it in a handrailU mix it 
with molasses^ and grind it until it reaches the consistency of fresh 
butter; 

20. Then, having thoroughly cleaned the walls or other 
(suxfaces) with a very fine whisk of welLseparaled cocoanut fibre, 

21. apply water of molasses for a few days, and then apply 
the plaster paste with a trowel 


* Ttui, wecordkag lo tte rcadpog in If W ihc n( ttw tMti 

we mu*t trartfllale 'with muns ch*(f'. 

t BcpneU, CcifJcpn shd ii* tapahitiUrWf p. deicribci the wkilc UvecO 

iwcd la Ceylea fcad Saulhttn tedis a* made of Mnd. pfiell lime, 
toeoafiyt W«tet, frnd epajK ftkigKr, and sddi tbit when l»id an by **peiwttced 
plut^crs it diipW** poliiti sndl oE ETiMjbk- Olkcr r^Mipl* 

Biv€ji in ific ^hud Pt. II* Ql, X, Set akn tiiy MedMci-Mif SinhiJM 

i4fi, pp, lie, rj9„ »nd Smilhcr, J. C.* ^Kfnleeiuraf Rmwmj. AnUradhap^fa, 
LemdtKn. IS94. pp. 27, 31. The application of pU^ta xnd colowi to wdTe smi 

seuJptures bwn. mn nlmaet univ-crud rule- in oaeient liKlioa temple ■rclMlaC'- 
tute j; c|* (or example FoucKet. A.. L'j4-rf ^reco-hoHd-dhipotf du Candhors, 1. p- 
!9S lukd FergufKip, Tiee oad Scrpenl W^orthip, 2ndi- ed., 1073, pr 2^4. 
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Z2. a broad trowel or tKe like, as preacribed m detail; and 
let tl be of iron of woodt with A Amoolh back, 

23, Distributing and smoothing it down with the hack port 
of the trowel, apply the piaster paste alowly and regolajly step 

by step, 

24- Apply pure water with the cocoanut brush whenever it 
gets dry, and proceed to make the pigment (t'orfie-kpcirn) for the 
painting, 

25» But if you want to apply colour to a panel smoothed by 
a cafpentetp do not use plaster^ 

26. Now I explain briefly the application ©f all the colouna^ 
and in particular their mixing and combination: 

27. White yellow (pila), red lamp-black 

(tof/olo), these, together with blue (aii/ofna) are called the pure 
colours. 

28i To plastered wall and other (stiEh surfaces) you sh^^ld 
apply a white priming (dhai^oinm cofnarn) : grind coneh, oyater- 
shelli etc.* or white day ; 

29* and the man of intelligence will mix it with the juice of 
wood-apple and n7m (Feroiua elephantum and Azadiracta indica) 
and then spread it gently on the wall or panel, etc., as he may 
wish, 

30. polish it w^ll (susnr^dhefain with i^k^ota hark 

{Trophis aspera), (Pandanus cdoratissimus) or by hand, and 

apply the priming, 

31. Or the man of wisdom may rub down dry plaster powder 
in the hollow of a grinding stone^ grinding it thoroughly and repea¬ 
tedly With the pestle, 

32. wet it With juice of the Malahar halo fruit* thoroughly 
mix the paste with warm water* and strain it, 

33. and then apply it to the plaster as aforesaid ; but this pre¬ 

paration cannot be used on panels (phdo^o) etc.* though it may 
be applied to (figure a oO day, etc * * 

■■ "Hve cic. msjf rrfer to ilucca. cf. For £gum o( p^infcd uabAtud 

moddTftJ esrilv Spoojwr, £;rcsvdJiOii Sf Shah-^i-l^i-Behru Arch, Sutv. Indlcri, 
Ann. R^. t9Q6'09. 
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34. Having thus primed (rfhavo/Hfl) the walla, panels, canvas 
(paffl) or other (surface) ao that It is just like a mifTOt* proceed to 
the drawing of the picture. 

35. To draw on canvas, panels and other (surfaces) aa above 
described, mia dry powdered cowdung with old powdered slag 
(/orto)t, 

36. work It up under a grinding stone until it becomes pasty, 
and then guickly make the dry slap pencil 

37. shaping it like the wick of a lamp, of two. three, or four 
inches As you mny desire. 

37>i.39. Then, having made up your mind according to what 
you have heard, or seen, or imagined (monasa), comfortably 
seated, with your mind at rest, ever recollected, at an auspicious 
lime, and under a fortune star, proceed to draw with the slag, 
pencil the (fonns of gods, men. deer, elephants (nagSn), and birds, 
creepers, snakes (na^un) and welIcts. 

40. But where the outline (/e^hS) has digressed igatL), there 
cr^mg it (sammorwe) place instead a lovely form (oSmam Lkarami 
with tenewetJ purpose, 

41 Now procure yellow from trees (Gambodge). (or that) 
produced in rivers or in mountains, etc . and grind it in pure 
water: 

42. Then having ground it rather carefully to a soft paste, 
mix it with pure water in a large dish and let it stand awhile. 

Upper part of the extract, which Kas thrown down 
the dirt, in a dish and treat it in this (same) way (again). 


Cf. Rajput Poinfme p, 5(, ^uoitiif « Hinili veric inicribed on a picture 
repTeMntine a painter «t work, the petreneu uya fa the painter, *'l gave you 
clean paper. fi«ah and ittinina like sUrs'^ 

^ tThe eanct ■isnificance cf ictta and bjla U uneenain : the general meanie* 
of Ijie vrordt ia ’eatiH'. ‘diit*. ‘aecretinn', 'irati mm', etc. By analegr vrilh ihe 
receipt for » prltnina pieparallon uird in Ceylon (MediMCoi Sinhalamt Art. p. 
64, note), J have auggcalcd ikat old trna alag ii wKeU b tneant. Bui thj* h eobject 

ti> cotTcctiqa. 

-T 

] On ihe vae of a lee alao firown,' fiir/ien .pnintinif under the Maghaitt 

1924, p. 186. But our teat «aya nothing abdijJt goiriko in ihi* conniHlton. 
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RepCBting the ptocew until purity ia attained, then geutly 
ameat the eatract into a new ptceerve-pot {i.e. a glazed jar) and let 
it diy, 

45. Once again the wise man who desires a pure product, 
should mi* it with clean water and let it dry m the summer sun. 

as prescribed, _ ^ 

46. and then when purity has been attained, pout tt mt® 

a copper vessel and let it dry by degrees. 

47. Then take an earthen pot. oil it, raise the wick of the 
lamp, place it over it and light the lamp*. 

46. clean the belly of the pot with dried cowdung. and again 
hold it over the lamp and in front of it; 

49 Remove the lamp-black Ifca/jala) which Is produced at 
the top of the fiame, inside the pot, and spread it thinly in another 
earthen veftstl^ 

50. work up the resulting collyrium with your own hand, 
mix it with pure water and again dry it thoroughly; 

51. Having done this thrice, and efficiently, mix it with mm 
juice, dry it, and afterwards grind a separate. 

52. piece of the black substance as large as a barley^m. 
mix it once more, with wood-apple jujce. and let it dry. 

53. Three kinds of brushes are known, thick, medium and 
thin; and the proper measure of the handle or support should 
be six barley-corns, as it has been taught (smriam}. 

54. Behind the point, it should be eight-aided and eight- 
cornered (i.e, octagonal}, or roimd ; and having prepared the end 
of it. affix the point tronl^u) projecting half an inch by Saurja 

measure. 

55 (To make} a thick one. tie on the stiff (hairs) from the 
top of'a calfa eat or from the belly of a goal, to the thickne« of 

56, For a fine-pointed one (fnjofrjfeom) use the soft hairs of 
a muskrat's (aifeibodn) tail, fastening them to the end of the handle 
with thread or wax 

57, Thus tie your burshes, thrice three for each colour, of 
the three sorts, thick, medium and fine ; 
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58^ thuA thfijre will be nifie for each coFout : but me the thick 
brush for yellow. 

59^ Now erase (maf/^yct) with pieces of doth what waa 
indifldncUy drawn with the dag-pencil* and again draw elag-out- 
Mnea dearly*, 

60, then go over it nil very carefully with red paint. ■* 

Now 1 proceed to describe the particulars of drawing 

the frontal {rju\ and other Htances (stftuno): 

61, the front view is ihe nejcf anlha-riu Thalf-frontal') 

the third sdei^a (askance}, and the fourth is known as 
(‘halfr-eye') 

62* the fifth aa hhittik^ (*of the wall'), or ('side¬ 

long . or profile). These are the five chief stances named by the 
learned, 

63, the front view, and the four kinds of turning. But pain¬ 
ters also descHhe nine stances, f 

64, I now describe their particulars (ia^Esano), with reference 
to the hrnhrrui^sufm j first the full view (forward part, purLia^hfluglci} 
then the rest (poj^-hfiugo}. 

65, Draw the median dearly through the tip of the nose and 
the navel; this thread that faJla from the crown (mokuta) is called 
the hrahmo-surra. 

(In Vv. 66d 10 the author defines each stance by stating the 
positions occupied by various parts of the body with reference 
to the brnhmfl-suira and other vertical axes, representing the 
actual plumb-lines which are suspended vertically in the case of 
full-round sculpture.t In v, 109 he mentions that there are many 
miied position" stances in which mixed style (sonkora pnddhati), 
for example, the face may be frontal, the part below the neck 
otherwise, and the part below the waist again otherwise. Then 
he continues s) 

• V, ^ smsufiti Id To^ch up die origiiiud dcetch/ 
i Ooe iflt of ziiw And uidther a| tbirlAefl Msntea mtc enumcrHl^ m ihc 
V i^^Kannoit^mn . 

tFor the UH ol ■utroi in pculpture, m* my AladiaeCdf Sinhnfeie Art, Ap¬ 
pendix to CIt, tdSi : end ihe \mAc T, A, C, Rso^i Mem, A. S- 1.i 

Nfo, 3. 19^, 

S 
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110. The man of intelligence, having d,uiy considered the 
stance* 

111, should depict the mood and actions (bhStia and uguperoj 
which enter into the picture, applying the coltmra, first in one 
place, then in another, one by on; 

• fl2, worhing slowly, without mistakes, using the thick brush, 
and proceeding as described in detail below, 

113. As for the distinctions of dark and light {iyamofivaln- 
loa^bhedau) rough and smooth. {poruayamurdtJon) and the various 
ways of disposing ornaments, these should be done so as to be 
generally pleasing. 

114. In the application of any (toHat) colour, drakness 
(syomolo) is obtained by thickness fof the paint) and lightness 
(uyodofo) by thinness, and this in the case of any colour whatso¬ 
ever, as it has been taught (smrtam), 

115. Where there is white (u/jtiiJo/fl), yellow iptte), blue 
(iyamo) or red (lohr/o). there the wise man draw a lamp-black 
outline with the thin brush. 

116. With the sharp edge of a raiEOr reduce the excess that 
may appear in the work, and proceed with the painting. 

1.17, Now the combination of colours is further explained; 
for light red use red lead (srndSr), and for medium red use red 
chalk {goir/ibi}- 

118. For a strong red crdour the wise man wiU use ]ac Juice ; 
and as others have said of old. for yeUow use realgar (mana- 
isilo). 

119 Pound the red chalk on a stone lor a day. mk it with 
pure water, and grind it with a hammer or something like that. 

120. Pound the red lead for half a day, and then grind It with 
pure water. Then the realgar is to be pounded 

121. for five days, then mixing it with water, grind it caiefuHy 
for a day, and keep it in a dish. 

122. Mix these severally and thoroughly with extract of n'm. 
proceed with the business of painting with a medium (fepo) 

123. But to grind gold, make it into J av-rs as thin as possible, 
then break up the leaves into the tiniest possible pieces ; 
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124. (he wbe man should mi* it with a very little sand, in 

pure water, and grind it in a very smooth mortar with dust of 
mica ()) 

125. and when the mixture becomes quite pasty, agitate it 
with water in a glass dish until the mud and sand have all gone 
over the top 

126. leaving behind the resulting very bright golden dust. 
Then the man of inteUigence will mi* it with as much adamantine 
medium [i^)ra4^pa) ai may be reqiiiTed, 

127^ and apply it with the proper Wu^he^ deacribcdh 
when it i« dry, rub it gently with a boards hiak 

126 until it shines hnshtly. Or the area to b* gilded may 
first be covered with adamantine medium ivajra-lepa) 

129. and then as quickly ms possible securely apply there 
very thin gold leaves^ and then 

130, rub it with a lufi pf cotton to make it bright. In this 
Way the wise men of old describe the two ways of gilding 
lepa-Ordhi) 

13L Boil fresh bufalo akin in water, stirring it until it becomes 
like Freah buttery 

132. make round balls of it. and dry it in great beat : that 
is the admantine medium so useful to painters: 

133* these balls should be broken up and dissolved in warm 

water, and mixed with the various colours, and extract of wood- 
apple and mm. 

134. The different coloura produced by various mixtures arc 

now described; white mixed with red gives the fair complerioti 
(gouro-cc/iatJjl i 

135. white, black and yellow mixed in equal proportions 

pve the itira complexion (wro-echaui) of which painters are so 
fond : 

1^. white and black mixed In equal proportions give the 
e ep ant-colom , red and yellow mixed in equal proportions that 
Or Tnc ook^ul-fruft {Mifntisops cfcngd, 

137. and this excellent fiery colour is said to be that of flame ; 
two parts of red with one of yellow give, strong red ! 
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138, two of ypHow with one of white t$ called saifron. 
(^mgdio) two parts of black with one of yellow U like mimgo : 

139, black and yellow in equal proportion^ give tbe colour 
of men, and mixed, with blue, that of a pigeon or parrot ; 

140, ftiafoetidft mixed with lac-julce gives a sPong red! and 
black with laC'juice gives the colour of ro4e'apple fruit (Eugenia 
jambolana) ; 

Hi, lac-juice mixed with white la like nutmeg an ex¬ 

cellent colour—or the mixture may be made with aaafoeticbi ; 

142, black mixed with blue gives the colQur of hair ; prepar¬ 
ing these mixed coloura, uae them in painting. 

143, But the expert painter should not put on plastered walb 
(the following) three kinds (of paInHng), vix. ‘sentiment-painting' 
(roao cr/rom). ‘powder-paint]ng‘ (dfiSh' citram) and ‘pictures' (cit- 
ram). 


144, fFor poweief-pamting) grind the colours aepuately. and 
spread the powders on « fine horizontal surface for a short time : 

'* 'Powder^paiftlir^’ by the painters, of 

old. Tiuit in which the likeness appears as though reflected in 
a miiTor, 


146 (because) it is of 'the eie* and shape of a gong (nSffl). 
IS ca e a picture (cil'rom). (Sentiment-painting) is where the 
Bmoroi« and other sentiments (erngSradhe^o) are iilustrated 


J Tils sn of powtfe, poioliiia «iu ^ ^ 

E^P « of modern (p-per) aeaeil. i|lr.nr.led U, n«r Refp^ 

Sf’KuSr*'' 


coDlmdict 
■PPtrAt Ja 


Ebc 

mil 
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P^iicci «tc.. [harr^yM^ttyadli K idl «qui«d p«ticuJ„. (;aW- 

rlir^er"""'"'^ ^ 

J4e, Tilt, fim of i/fpflrofno issued by Sri Deva 

.HeZtSuIls'f' aJjtin^^f )' ^' 7 “ 

"Xd house,. May all enli^Ar J l 

“«»- may ajj enlightened men be pleased by it 1 



YAJNOPAVITA 

(By Mahamahopai>haya Dr, Jha), 




(A) , What in the YajnOfikavita ? 

The earliest reference that we find is in the T*ittir1yatn(tyka 
(2, L) ; where it is described ai of the akin or the doth 

worn in a certain manner. Coming to the time of Manu, howevei:* 

!t «eems to have become a mere thread p twisted in a particular 
manner (Manu 2-44), Thia thread ts to consist of three yams 
twisted into a cord. The eacact number of such cords to be worn 
seems to have been a matter of option ! Medhatithi says, either 
one- or three or five or seven are to be worn, according to the view 
taken of the sacrifices at which it ia to be worn ; and according to 
him it is called 'YajnopavTta' because it is connected with sacrificial 
performances. 

The thread primarily Is to be of cotton ; but there are other 
substitutes : stick as silk, kusha, jute, tree -bark or even a piece of 
clothp according to Rsvashrnga. In fact Rsvashmsa and other 
authorities seem to support the view expressed In the Talttirtya- 
^anyaka that it is a piece oF doth that should form the UpavTta, 
and the various kinds of threads are Only substitutes to be employed 
in the absence o| cloth. As regards the exact number of yams to be 
twisted there is some difference of opinion. ^ 

The number of Upavitas to be worn depends upon the stage 
of life : for instance, according to Bbrigu there should be one upai/Tfo 
for the 'student.* two for tbe 'householder' and 'recluse', and for the 
'renunciate' only on*. ^ 

(B) . When is it to be worn ? 

We have seen that MedhSlitbi seems to connect the weoiing 
of the Yainopavita with sactiRcial sessions. The Crhya-sutras also 
do not seem to speak of habitual wearing. In fact Apastumba'has 
declared that it should be worn >vhile salutinfi teachera. old men 
and guests, as also during Homo, Japa. meals, aebamana, and leci- 
tation of the Veda. A quotation is however made from Katya^yana's 
ChhandcgB-parishislB in support of constant wearing— 
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but when we read it along with tlie next line— 

7P[ ii 7T7? ^mr- 

we find that the constant wearing mentioned in the first line is 
meant to apply to the lime during which certain religious acts are 
being performed. This interpretation of this text is supported by 
the Viramitrodaya. Like nIJ older writers* Medhntithi appears to 
be wavering i on Manu 2 4*^. he has spoken of the thread as to 
be worn during sacrificial performances i but while under 2,63 he 
speaks of it as to be wom at all time, later on under 2.64. he ^ays 
that the thread along with the stall and other things, should continue 
to be taken up throughout the ^student age\ and that the wearing 
of the thread forms part of the k'^ratas of the 'religious student^ 
(rr^msfation page 317). DevaJa says:— 

i m ^ ^ i 

which also implies that il is to be wom only during religious per¬ 
formances. Bodhayana (U-151| declares that one should not be 
without the YajnopavTta during the achamanas^; So also Gautama 
(b38.) : —both which point to the same conclusion. 

The VTramitrodaya (Sa^skara. page 422) says that the wearing 
of the Upaviu la 'karmonga L. e, a part of the ritualistic perfor¬ 
mance. It however goes on to quote Bhrigu to the cifect that when 
once the UpavTia h^ been worn* it should never he removed: un¬ 
less, of course, it breaks or becomes defiled, in which case a fresh 
one is to be worn. 

Jaimini in his Mimamsa-sutra (i, 4. I to 9) describes the various 
methods of wearing the UpavTta A Vedic text is quoted, describing 
three methods ^1} Nivita, where the thread hangs on the neck, 
both sides of it hanging over the chest up to the navel (2) PrSch^ 
uavjta. where the thread hangs on the tight shoulder, passing under 
the left arm, and (3) UpavTta. where it rests on the left shDulder pass¬ 
ing Under the right atm. The third method is to be adopted during 
performances in honour of the Gods, the second, during those in 
honour of the Pitrs^ and the first during those in hoiiDur of human 
heings (guests etc.), or duHng one particular physical act (according 
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to tlie Pari$hi^a quoted na VlramitTodaya). According to the 
Mim^sahh^a and other conunentatora the text that deacribea 
the three methods doe* not contain any injunction of wearing' the 
thread at anytime except during the performance of a patticidai 
sacrifice. Even so, they describe it as mere arfhntKida. From this 
also it would appear that the only vedic text that lends any colour 
to the view that the thread should he worn supports the practice of 
occa-sfono^j not wearinfli. 




PRAKRITIC AND NON-ARYAN STRATA IN THE 
VOCABULARY OF SANSKRIT 

{PRlrfaPAL A. C, WoOUMER, M.A.. CJ.e.> 

I. S^n^kiit is of course an Inijo-European language belonging 
lo the IndO'Iranian sub-family. Every in comparative Philo¬ 
logy ia familiar with numeroue examples, which illustrate the rela¬ 
tionship of Sanskrit words to corresponding words in Creek. Latin, 
English and Other languages. These examples generally belong to 
the most essential parts of the voeabubrj' e.g. names of numbers, 
parts of the body, members of the family, domesiie animals etc. 
Moreover the establishment of these correspondences in the voca¬ 
bularies of so many languages, with their phonetic variations, is 
not the most rmportnnt part of this comparative study. It is rather 
the similarity of the structure of these languages which proves 
their relationship. We are concerned not so much with external 
^ resemblances as with the texture of the inner fibre, with the way 
in which the words are formed and their relations to each other. 
These are the strands which demonstrate the closely knit relation¬ 
ship of the Indo-European languages. From this point of view 
Sanskrit ts beyond all doubt essentially Indo-European. Its rela¬ 
tionship to Greek, for example, Is not established merely by a large 
vocabulary in common, but by the identity of so much of the 
intimate structure of the two languages. 

A comparison of the oldest recorded form of Indian language 
in the Rgveda, with the most ancient remnants of [ranSan. in 
the Avestan gathw, reveals not only a large vocabulary in common, 
but also such a closely similar structure in noun and verb, that 
attempts have been made to prove that the separation of Iranian 
from Indian tribes and dialects could not have taken place many 
tentui-ies before Zoroa«ter^ 

2. If however we take any Sanskrit word at random and look 
for an equivalent, or at least a related word in any other Indo- 
Luropean language, we ahail very likely fail to find one Many 
Sanskrit words have no obvious Indo-European relations. The 
tiunibcr of Sanskrit words u«d as Illustrations of Indo-European 
9 
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equations ii limited^ Even if we include all the Sanskrit wards 
that reputable philologisU have claimed os retadoiu of European 
words, the number is not so larse as one mighl expect. 

Look at the Indices of Sanskrit words quoted in Brugmann's 
Magnum Opus, in Walde's Etymologica] Dictionary of Latin, in 
Meillet's Le Slave commun, in the Crundriss der Iranischen Philologie 
by Geiger and Kuhn, etc. 

One finds the same examples recurring over and over again 
arrd the total number is obviously much less than the whole 
wealth of the Sanskrit J^oms. 

3, Looking through these Indices we are inevitably struck 
by two other facts, A large proportion of these examples are of 
old Indian types which Prakrit has to modify. Various conjunct 
consonants abound On the other hand we note the absence of 
a host of words of PrSkritic types, loisamas, that are the same 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit. These types have no conjunct consonants 
except with nasals, but abundant cerebrals and, more frequently 
than the obviously old Indian types, nasals preceding stops. 

4, Cerebrals occur in words that are undoubtedly Aryan as 

also in the earliest Vedic language. They are not recorded in the 
Ir^ian languages and m Aryan words are dearly secondary in 
origin e.g. ftrsna black' cf. Lith, ^iVsna O. Prussian tjVsnon, 
Ru«na„ cemyi. (Meillet, Le Slave communf. *jnoK etc. (vide 
Wackemagel. Altindische Ciammatik 143-150, MacdoneU, Vedtc 
Crammar§S 42-43), Words with initial cerebrals do not occur !n 
the Veda and there are many words with medial cerebrals for 
which no Aryan derivation has been found either obvious or far- 
fetched^ e.g, mand^k^i 'frog , cSijdSfo outcaate' 

Many Sansknt words^ have no obvious Indo-European reJarions : 
mor^ota ape. Laduba ’mare’, (Wack. Altind. Gr.g 131. Macd 
Vcd. Gf.§ 43, G.) 

5- The Vedtc examples 3ndd, moni^Jfeo suggest a long series 

m ^nslcrit whose Aryan relationship is, to say the least. 

veiy JoubtfiilH i 


How many of the foUowing are Aryan not to say Indo-European ? 

7 J T/"' gUndt 

ghanda. id ghanja)jhnn^, tandula. fhoefaca. dando 

(Creek dendronj. p^ndo. phanda. band. bhSndo, mW 
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mandapa, randa, laijifo, oani^ (cf, uant), ianda, annda, 
handa, handa. 

' * « 4 

If one or two are Aiyao, have they not been tnodUied accord¬ 
ing lo a prevailing non-Aryan type ? If soine of these worda are 
late or only found in dictionaries^ the question remains as'to whence 
they catne^ for the authors of the cannot be supposed to have 

invented them. 

With other vowels we have similar pu2zles in pf^do* J^unda, 
munda etc, 

A phonetic derivative of ndo was fla which also appears for 
dra. galla-gaQda ; ^chuHa—.festidra. What are we to make of the 
following? fl/ifl, kflUa. khaUa, jhalla. talia. palta, ulta. culta, 
hiZ/o, BhiU^, ci//cr, jhittr, f>iUa. 

Jf dhofa is non-Aryan^ what about ghedar cola^ dofo, ?ofa> 

And then cela, pelo^ oe/oj nTia ; naia^ hala }* 

Then there are the longer words such as ASijduy Umnda, 
kama^dalu^ (cf+ mandala) CSmtrndap c:jctnd|i> chama^^o, 

iarandop Niiunda, pjcondo, pzeindo (cf. picita) pafo/lda. Purnndu^ 
pogunda, phorunda^ bhu^undi^ bkurunda {bheruri^a, hharurjda] 
iTKifejrajdfa^ A/omndo, mo run (moro- cjj^ch muJ^hand^ (mriAhunidr), 
murondo (murunda), Fo^ando^ c;afanda^ samndu, iikhQnda 

Other examples of this type with a nasal and atop 
in this position are :“Mu|tuii|hffl, musu^hi (=hhujundO, j^uru^|a. 
JltururifhcE ; 

PtiflVidoj, alinda, Utanda, Ulifida^ Kunind^^ fCofindd, f^piTida 
ikumnda}^ Kuntndt, chucchtnido(?o) {cf, chucchu)^ Maganda^ 
A^agundip mrhndop mu^unda (cF* ^jjftdo), macufifnda^ jnacoj^unda ; 
kahondhop ^oaandhu, fCu^undha^ Marundha ; %u|umhap (cf. ifeufta^ 
^adamho, ^odamha, l^ramfaa^ ^aramhho^ JS^afomha, J^urumho^ 
/Cc/^amho» Koirsamhi, ^^samhha (cf. j^tisimta)^ ntk,uramba, vidamba, 
(cf* oida^J Hrdrmhdr uiumha (cf. jumii) ndamuo, cuitimpo, 
Nitambhu ^ 

K^lingitt k^tuhgakof ^uranga (^ntonga). fCururrgo^ toinongo^ 
tararfga {taram-ga), matanga ("going wilfully"!)^ rnttrcngip mwmngTp 


Male fa^a LbE , EaleA s fih^Ua( J) Lpt. ipoliufA. Sisv* pu|a ; pha^ta Glc phuJlon , 
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vida^ga, hvanga itao-la cut’?), Sdiattgo, sanangu (?‘formerly 
cow*J!). tumtigS (Aumnsa-Ck, syrinx); kahhka. (cordJjfen, 

Wfl«kara. : MoAfo.mftufiifl (cf. kufijalPkarofiia. 

Wurjrjjfl { kilinca. ghulafica. 

In this type may be noticed tiie relative frequency of k and m, 
while y and r ate altogether abeetit. 

U men? really related to Latin monile ‘bracelet’ end goija to 
Latin giex herd ? What are the relations of and cana ? Or 

of giina, kuna ^u^pa and kunafu ? 

5. Of course it is not the fault of the post, aa YSska says, if 
the blind man cannot see it. There is alway, die possibility that 
the PftthnUc form has obscured the derivation. Also we may grant 
the possibility of words surviving in the Indian sub-family and 
d^ppearing from all the rest of the Indo-European languages. 
When however a long series of similar words resists analysis one 
tnay well suspect the presence of some other material. 

■horrible, hideous, huge’ may be explained as 
Praknt for mkfta ‘changed, distorted' cf. uife<t|a. prafeofo. 
Kafo bitter may be related to Uih, kartu. Kata 'straw-mal. hip* 

been derived from *k«rta i e. from ftrt ‘to cut.' But for most 

of the words which rime with ke'o. ka{i no such derivation is forth- 
coming. 

So with other types. One or two words have more or less 
doubtful denvahons. while the rest are unexplained. Doijda ‘dub. 
punishment is said to be related to Creek ddndron 'tree', Pre¬ 
sumably an Ihdo-lranian *dondram left no trace in any Iranian 
anguage or m the Veda but has appeared in Sanskrit in a Prakritic 
torm. We have Indra, condm .• why not *dandremi 

For so common a word as on^o. Bnda egg* there is not even 
that amount of support for its Indo-European origin. We have 
only a traditional derivation from am —somyoge ! 

-b! that there may be a consider- 

^^number of non-Aryan words absorbed into the vocabulary of 


for yh^{„ hhri«. „„ , 

/Wt, ffAo|ap phaia. Uui, L«fa, 


but wtial ifc aia, ctdu. chafti, 
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6. h wonldl be noijiing cxtraordmaiy if Sanflknt shcjuJci tuin 
o\^t to have borrowed non-Ary an word*. There are only a limited 
number of Indo-ELuropean wordfl that wcur In alt the au^familiesi^ 
Each Bub-family has words peculiar to itself. Such words may be 
[ndo-European. although theTe are no parallel forms to prove it. 
But some of them are strongly suspected of having come from other 
languages now eitinct. In the MediteEranean basin, as Professor 
Meillel has shown, the words for wine* and "olive" do not appear 
to be derived from an Indo-European source, but have probably 
survived from ancient Mediterranean dialects which Greek and 
Latin sufierseded.* 

In the Germanic area words like 'house, sea. atone, wife" have 
been ohrewdly suspected to be renrmanits of some ancient language 
of the North. t 

Armenian shows evident signs of having been enormously in¬ 
fluenced by some language of the Caucasus type. 

The Iranian languages have borrowed Semitic and later on 

Turkish vocables, Turkish has borrowed more largely from Persian. 
The modem In do-Ary an languages have obviously borrowed largely 
from the languages with which they have come into contract, and 
certain phonetic types of words consist entirely of borrowed 

material. 

There U no obvious reason why the old Indian dialects should 
not have begun the same process even in Vedic times ^ 

A *prSkritic‘ word that can only be explained, if at all, as a 

popular form that has come into Sanskrit, so to speak, by the back¬ 

door, may be challenged with regard to its pedigree. It may be 
a true son of the soiL but not 

7, if a considerable number of these words we are considering 
are not Aryan, what can they be? Some of them may be Dravi¬ 
dian. 

It is remarkable however that Dravidian scholars have claimed 
so little* though the question was opened by Dr. Caldwell so long 


* A. Meilltit- Unsuutickue KiidioHrice et Linsuivrique Gtufiralc pp. 297-301. 
t E. 5«piri Linaunec. p. 22)6. 
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ago a« {6^6/* Dt. jiilca Bloch has recGntly exammed the hypothesis 
of a Otavidifui substratum in Sarukrit^f Apart from the vocabdiury 
his conclusion is negative. Even for the few words discussed the 
author shows how difficult it is to determine whether Aryan borrow¬ 
ed from Dravidiati, or vice versa or whether both have borrowed 
from a third source such as iVfande.+ 

&. Professor J. Przyltiski has made out a good case for the 
Austric origin of a number of words e.g, p^j|o, tomhuiam, 
^izniboia^ ior^ara, *sugar\ mo^uta, muJtute* togudap lak»to, 

languiam, langalam, li^a, langala, ffingSb, mdyura* mayuka, 
marS^p murafa^ nioton|fa.§ 

It IS important to notice that the comparisons on which these 
conclusions are based are not merely concerned with the external 
resemblances of a particular SanslLrit word to some form found in 
Malay or Khmer, but rather on the analysia of words according 
to the laws of formation prevalent in the Austric languages ; e g. 

the use of Formative prefixes like ma —^ mu—., _■ to_r 

tarn—, and the use of internal nasals. So that although the Sans¬ 
krit word be the oldest recorded ^ as of coutse it generally iSp the 
fact that it can be analysed on Austric lines rather than on Aryan 
lines goes to prove that the AuatHc forms are not merely borrowed 
from an Aryan Sanskrit word* On the other hand the Austric 
Sanskrit word serves as a more archaic form to explain the senes 
of VBFtous forms iti Malay p Mont Khmer and so on* 

Following the analogy of some of Przyluski's ecjuations Profe¬ 
ssor Sylvain Levi has suggested an Austric origin for several proper 
name^i such as ICosaia—rosafa, ndfiga—Kangu* Kalihgo —-Tnfingiir, 
B/icrfingd. Panda— PuQ/dra, t/d(r)a— Unda^ Pufmda— 

Kulinda^ —KuQmda.Q. The learned writer points out that similar 
features recur: oscillation in the spelling, apparent variation of the 


* Cempsutive OtvlnmMl' of tk«! Dnviiiliia ljJigLtJ|.j2ei, 

f J. Blech^ Saiukrll ei Dravidun. SullclJb dq Is SoiliiA Uaficui*tique+ Pari*. 
Val. XXV, pp, 1.21. 

t The bUawiiMt are distuflKd xholii, ^artlahht, motari, sQ^umoh, Rhele. 
jTiokk<i, 

j BulLeEia df li Sodi^lA LiQfVliticpic. xxii. SKV. uvi, 

q Pr^Aryen el Pie-Dravidiaa daai FliKle. Joimul Asistlqiie. Seu, 1921 . 
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initial (clu* in Au^tiic langua^ca t& the formative pre&x) and the 
nasa] before a slop- It will be noted that moiit of these words 
belong to one or other of the phonetic types given above as suspect. 
To Vafiga we may add the following words which do not 

Beem to have a convincing derivation on the Aryan side ;~Ccrhga. 
Congo, iarfga^ jangaia, tahga, dranga^ manga. These suggest other 
nasal types like monca, manju etc. Js Jambu an Aryan word? 

Traces of the Aiistric family {including Munda) have survived 
as for north as Lahu].* Doubtless languages of this type were once 
spoken over a large area in India. 

There remains the possibility of contact with other non-Aryan 
languages whether related to those now found on the frontiers such 
as 'Tbetfln+ J-epcha or Qunishaski or related to the language ws 
yet unknown of the Indo^Sumerian culture. 

9. From all this it seems clear that the history of a large part 
of the vocabulary of Sanskrit has not yet been unravelled. 

If a word is not Aryan it i# not necessarily Dravidian. There 
are other possihiKdes. If a word should happen to be Austria its 
analysts has to be approached from quite a different angle to what 
is needed for an Aryan wordT All the doubtful materfal requires 
to be rigorously ejcamined from both points of view. 

Until this has been done it is premature to form any conclusions, 
but it is probably fair to say that there Ls a growing suspicion that 
the non-Ary an stratum in Sanskrit is considerable in extent and that 
thiB may indicate contact with an ancient Indian people, who were 
by no means such primitive savages as it has been fashionable to 
suppose. 


■ ff«ncke, Hkvtoiy o( Tibet. 

t On Auiifie iJnet anf ^ut CogetKer OlilMiium. Viibnu And 



CAN WE FIX THE DATE OF KALIDASA MORE 

accurately? 

(Prof, D R, Bhandajiicab, M,A , Ph. D. [Hony,]) 

The hUtoried data WiAhed by the Raghuvamia of Kalidwa 
have not yet been properly considered. I do not mean that entire^ 
ly new data yet remain to be fonnil out^ What is, however* eti 
possible ia that the same old data may be looked at from a new 
point of view. It is this new angle of vision that 1 want to place 
before the scholars for their diacussion. It isuggested itself to me 
as early as 1912 when a very interesting article of Prof. K. B. 
Palhak entitled, "KSlidwa and the Htinas of the Oicus Valley" was 
published in the Indian j4firiquar|^ of the same year. 

There are at present two different views held in regard to the 
dale of Kalidasa. The one is that which accepts the tradition 
that he was a protege of V’^ikramSditya and identifies him with one 
or the other Gupta emperor who assumed this title. Thus Sir 
Ramkrishna Bhandarhar,* who first propounded this view, held 
that this Vikramaditya was Chandragupta II., and was followed 
by a good many scholars such as V. A. Smith and others^ Prof. 
Pathak,t however, is of opinion that this Vikramlditya was no 
other than Skandaguptn, who sometimes bears this title on hit 
coins though generally KramSditya Is coupled with his name. 
According to this view, Kllidasa cannot be placed later than 450 

A,D, The other view, however, brings down the poet almost a 

century later, and makes him a contemporary of Yalodharman 
This view was first made known by the late Dr, Hoernle,t but 

docs not appear to have been countenanced by many scholars 

of repute. M. M. Haraprasad Sastri, however, appears to hold 
precisely the same view. In his article publiihed in the Journal 
oj the Bihar & Orissa Res, Society in 1916, he has advanced argu¬ 
ments which resemble so cloflely those brought forward by Hoemle 
that an impartial and unbiaaaed scholar like Mr. B. C, Ma^umdar^ 

• jemr.. 0*. A§. Sec. Vd. X, p. 3OT, 
f !nd, Ar,U 1^1 PPr 2)66-7. 
t JRAS-, p. ei i. 
flf B o. R 5 , im p. m 
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13 sinrprised. how the Mahamuhopadhyaya fins not referred to the 
paper of Hoemle^ 

It is well-known that in two places in the Raghuvamsa Kali¬ 
dasa refers to the political condition of his lime. The first of 
these is Canto JV^ where RiLghij's expedition of world conquest 
lA described ^ The mention of the countries of Vauga, 
tiolingOj and so forth which he subjugated ' ii of such a 

general character that it can scarcely be taken lo denote the politi¬ 
cal condition of any period. The reference to the Parasikm and 
the HunaB, however, is of a different kind. But even here we 
are not on ierra fiTma, M. M, Sastri. no doubt, emphatically 
flays ; But Kaghu did not find the Hunas to the north of Persia. 
He found them on the lndus+ the river Sindhu. After subduing 
Persians and Yavanas he proceeded towards the: north | there he 
let loose his hors’es on the Indus and there he found the Hunas, 
So the Huna settlement was then on the hank of the Indus : le.. 
after their expulAion from Central India "* Bui anybody who 
has critically studied the pasjage bearing on this point will note 
that there are two varianls here about the name of the river where 
the Hunas were settled. One reading has Sint^hu^ and the other 
Vamk^ orPorn^sfiu. Prof. Pathak is aware of both these read¬ 
ings but accepts the latter^ because Vallabho, the earliest com men - 
tBlor of the Raghuvaznsa, gives it and bccauae Kshlrasvami, a 
commentator of the Amarako!^ says, that Raghu encountered the 
Hunas In the Vahi7ka-desa (^Bacteria). ValUbha flourished in the 
first half of the twelfth century, and of perhaps the eame period 
is the Nagpur inscription where the Paramnia ruler. Lakshmadeva, 
is like Raghu represented as conquering the earth in all directiotis. 
Here, corresponding to the Hunaa of the Raghuvamsa we have 
the Turushkas. who are located flimiUrly on the river Vaftkshu.f 
[t therefore seems that Vaniku or Vamkshu ia the correct reading. 
But this argument is by no means of a very convincing nature, 
because KalidSsa was atiJI separated from Vallabha by upwards 
of five centuries and any teict or commentary on his work or any 


*/- B. a. R. S., \m, p. 3^1. 
t V.. IL p, T88. r. 5^ pnd p. 
lo 
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inscription of the i2th centuiy or even earlier may at any lime 
turn up with Smdhti and not oi its reading- As we can¬ 

not thus be positively sure of the reading, we do not know where 
exactly the Hunas were settled when Kalidasa wrote the passage, 
that ia, whether they were settled on the Qxiis or on the Indus. 
We-do not thus know whether the reference is to the Hu^s 
before they poured into India or to them when, after the establish¬ 
ment of their power over Northern India, they were forced to 
retire before the successful resistance offered by the Indian Princes 
and confine themselves to Kashmir. 

The case, however, seems to be different in regard to the 
historical data* furnished by Canto VL of the Raghuvai^iia, Here 
we have a description of the of IndumatT and conse'^ 

quently of the princes of India who had assembled as suitors for 
her hand. In this connection we are supplied with a brief account 
of each one of these pnncei with special reference to his coontTy* 
capital and race. This information supplied by Kahd^ in regard 
to the political condition of his time has no doubt been utilised 
by some scholars for the purpose of settling his date, but it has 
not been, 1 am afraid^ as critically and fully exploited as it ought 
to be. Two questions arise in this connection. The first of these 
is : whether there was at this time any supreme power cither in 
North or South Indla^ If anybody carefully Teads this Canto., he 
will find that neither North nor South India waa under any para¬ 
mount sovereign. M. M. Haraprasad Sastri,-however^ holds a 
different opinion^ He thinks that some aort of overtoidship was 
exercised by the 'Emperor of Magadha'^ This is proved according 
to him not only by the place of honour accorded to the king 
of Magadha, but, above all, by the following stanza; 

Kamam lup^ santu Bahasra^-nye 
rajanvatlm'^ur-anerLa bhumim \ 
rtakahatra-tara-graha'BamkulS-pi 
jyofcismalT candramas-aiva ratrih 11 

*he ne dvut^ Lkil ihcy paitruy the Midcal fmidrtion dF Kal^ 
dw'i dme- The line of klngfl rolitig m MlihiimAti in Anups it undQubtcflly 
ihc Kakchnri u W bemi itiowB hekw. In Vt. 45^ of Canto VL 

U fnenltonid the KTpa family m\mu ^ Mjilhurl Id die Surueiu That 

Ihero WM ■ Nip* family la cWly mendoned by the Puranaa iP. E. Periptcr^a 
o/ the Ka!i pp, 3 & bSi), * 
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7Tie above s^tanza ib trannlatcd by him aa follows: "'Let 

there be thousand other kings^ but the E^tth is possessed of a 
king becaiue of him i jtist as there may be thousands of stats, 
but the night would be called luminous only when the moon U 
there." 

"This clearly gives (he king of Magadha'\ saya M- M. Sastri 
a precedence over the rest of the kings of tndia^\ Does it) 
The most important word here is ru/annoith which has been rendered 
by him as ^"possessed of a king.** Nothingn however* can be more 
erroneoua^ If be had but corisnlted the commentaiy of Mallinatha^ 
he would have seen the word eitplained by Jobfiana-rajaEJatr* 
Emmcdiately after this, the commentator <|notes the following from 
the Amarako^ m support of his position : su-rofni dcie im^rionn 
rajat^Sn. **(The word) rujunfan should be (used) 
to denote *a country possessed of a good king*; but elsewhere 
(the word) rujaL'uji (should be ueed)*\ If ICalid^a had used the 
word rujacaift we should have been justified in translating the 
Verse with M. Sastri by **^he Elarth was possessed of a king 
because of him" and futher in inferring that the Magadha king wield¬ 
ed some sort of supreme rule. Aa it is, the word actually used by 
the poet is rojonuntr* and a real Sanakridst must render the verse 
only by **the E^rth has^ in him atone* a virtuous king.*' What 
Kalidasa means is that no other prince was so good a ruler as the 
king of Magadha- There ia thus nothing here indicated of his 
overlordahip or suzerainty. And if we carefully pore over the 
whole of Canto Vt., we shall perceive that there waa no single 
king who was a paramount sovereign but that North India at any 
rate was then split up into a number of tiny independenl states, 
such as Magadha, Afiga, AvantT and SO forth. This clearly indi^ 
cate9. in my opinion, that Kalidasa did not live during the reign of 
either Chandragupta 11. or Skandagupta* aj almoft the whole of 
India then owned the Cupta supremacy and was not divided into 
smaller independent states. He must therefore have flourished 
soon after the break-up of the imperial Gupta rule. 

There are yet some other stanzas in Canto V]^ which require 
to be considered in this connection^ They relate to the king of 
Anupa called PratTpa or Pradlpa, who. it is expressly stated* be¬ 
longed to the Kartavirya lineage and had his capital at Mahi^ati 
girded by the Narmada. This is a cleat reference in my opinion 
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to the tCalachu/i dynasty which, as I have elsewhere pointed out. 
was ruling at MahismatT, And it is a matter of great delight that 

M, M Saslri also holds the aatne opinion. He did not. 
however, pursue the point further as he should have done. 
Three ccpper-plote grants of this family have been discovered, 
revealing the names of Kr^na ^iikaraga^a and Buddharaia. It 
seenifl that Ky^na was the founder. Now^ the ehartert of his son 
^ahkaragana is dated K. E. 547 “A,D, 59i, and it does not seem 
likely that K^na could have seized power prior to A^D. 550, It 
thms appears that Kalidasa also could not have composed Canto 
VI. before this date. But it may be asked what then becomes 
of PratTpa? It ia too well-known a thing to require any «ubstan« 
tiation that kings of ancient India were in the habit of adopting 
many titles and epithets. And It h quite pO£Sib!e that PralTpa may 
have been a title borne by Ki^a or Sahkaragaiia. 

It will be ^een that a consideration of these stanzas from 
Canto VI. leads to the conclufllon that Kahd^a Nourished about 
the middle or rather In the second and third quarters of the sixth 
century. This is exactly the view of the late Dr Hoemle, though 
he based it upon a different line of argument. He further held 
that the poet waa a protege of Yasodharman for whom we have 
the date VE. 589 = A.D, 532 furnished by one of hb Inscriptions 
found at Mandasaur, This U not at all impoasihle. U is true that 
from both his records he appears to have raised himself to the 
position of an overlord, and we have already seen that there was 
no overlord in North India when Kalidasa wrote his poem. But 
there is nothing to preclude ua from supposing that KSUd^sa 
survived YBiodharman and that a/ter the death of the latter, 
Ujjain ceased to be an imperial city and became the capital town 
of a tiny slate similar to Magadha, Ahga and such other kingdoms 
as are mentioned in Canto VI. Some of his works Kalidapa may 
have written during the reign of hb patron, but the Ragkuvam^> 
at least Canto VK of it, seems to have been composed after the 
death of Yasodharznan. 


* -/Irit. I4IL p. 20| /Irc^h. Snri?. Afi. Bep. l9l!L4, p, 214^ 
tt . / IX. m 



THE LAND OF THE KHMERS: VESTIGES OF A 
FORGOTTEN EMPIRE 

(Prof. Cauhatoa Nath Ba^jej^jee M A.. P.R.S., Rhi.p.) 

In the epochs that are uncertain, Angkor, buried now for 
many centurieSr was one of the glories of the wafld^ Just 
as the old Nile by virtue merely of itg alime* had reared in its 
valley a marvellotra civilisation, so here the Mekong; spreading 
each year ita waters, had depoakrd a richness and prepared the 
way for the proud Empire of the Khmers, It was probably in the 
rime of Aleiander the Macedonian, that a people emigrated from 
Indian came and settled on the banks of this great river, after sub¬ 
jugating the timid natives—the wotahippers of the Nngas or 
Serpents- The con4uerdirs brought with them the gods of 
Brahmanism and the beautiful legends of the Ramayana and the 
Mah^bharata; and as their opulence increased on this fertile soil, 
they hullt everywhere gigantic temples, carved vrith a thousand 
figures and a myriad figurines. Some centuries later—one cannot 
well say how many-^he powerful sovereigns of Angkor saw, 
arriving from the East, missionaries in yellow robes, bearers of 
the new gospel of Ahimaa and Nirvana at whkh the Asiatic world 
Was wondering+ Buddha had achieved the enhshlenment o-f 
India and his emissaries were spreading over the east of Asia to 
preach there the same gospel of piety and love which the disciples 
of Christ had brought to^ Europe later on. Then the gorgeous 
temples of Visnu and Siva were iranaformed into unadorned 
Chaityas and VihSras ; the statues of the altars changed their atti¬ 
tudes and lowered their eyes with gentler smiles. 

It would seem that under Buddhism the town of Angkor knew 
the apogee of its glory. But the history of lla swift and mysteri¬ 
ous decline has never been written and the invading forests well 
guards its secret. The little Cambodia of to-day, the repository 
and preserver of complicatd rites oF which the sigiiificance is no 
longer known, is the last remnant of the vast empire of the Khmers, 
which for more than 500 years now has been buried under the 
ellence of trees and weeds. 

Angkof is the Sanskrit word Nagara or capital which in the 
Cambodian language hatt been transformed into a sonorous cpithetn 
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This word 13 but b symboL An extraordinary germin&tioQ of 
Indian religion had cflectualty produced from the 9th to 12th 
centuries after Ckriit, the pantheon of the Khmers and the magni* 
hcent temples which adorned the eite of the old capital. Angkoft 
as it presents to our view to-dtty+ has an impenetrable mystery, 
brilliant and BOrseous though its past history may have been. Few 
facts are certain about this forgotten people, different tempera¬ 
ments interpret at their will what they uec : cruel rninds see blood 
everywhere: poetic souls dream of languishing music and strange 
religious rites; lovers of luxiiry see pearls, diamonds, gold and 
silver shining in transparent shadows, decking the gowns of princes 
and high priests : scholars and archffiologiBls think of the customs 
and laws of the Khmers : but everyone feels mystery and gropes 
his way among problems tecunring a hundred times, his intellig¬ 
ence always Wide awake, never thinking of the flowing hours+ a 
continual interest urging him to see ^ote. 

Angkor Thom-the Great Angkor, was once the capital 

of a mighty empire. *‘The outer wall/’ says Mouhot. ""is composed 
of blocks of ferruginous atone, and extends right and left 
from the entrance. It b about twenty-four miles square (sic), 
three metres eighty centimetres thicks and seven metres Hlgh^ and 
serves as a support to a glacis which rises almost from the top.^" 
An Bncieiil road, in which though it is partly obliterated, the ruts 
ploughed by the heavy trallic of a bygone age are still discerni¬ 
ble, leads to the main entrance across a wide ditch full of the 
debris of broken columns, portions of carved lions and elephants 
and fallen blocks of stone. The portal is an arch some sixty feet 
in height surmounted by four immense heads, described-by Mouhot 
ns being "Vin the Egyptian style these and the whole 

building are constructed of sandstone. At each of the 
four comers of the great rectangular city towers a Gate ; 
there is a fifth one on the east sSde^ The Creat city 
thus possessed five main Gates; the roads passing through 

four of them converged towards the exact centre of the 

town occupied by the Chief Temple, the Bayon. We ahall speak 
of this Bay on here after. The eaBlem side only had an extra Gate 
that faced the Imperial Palace of the Khmers. The Gates are all 
in a good state of preservAtion. but the northern alone gives the 
best idea of iheit ancient beauty and splendour, Each gate had 
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iis distinctive appellation. TKe flouthem la called the "'Gate of 
Lake''; the eastem are those of the "Victory" and of the 
* Dead ; the western* the ^'Gate of the Spirit Kao"; the northem^ 
the "Gate of the Spirit Nok/* ’Within the vast enclosure formed 
by the walla the forest riots wantonly—an meatricable tangle of 
^ey-black trunks and spreading branchef» of striving saplings* 
dense underwood* twining creepers and hanging curtains of para¬ 
sitic growths* such as only the warm moist earth can produce in 
these prolific tropical lands. Hidden under this aplendid pall 
of verdure, reverently concealed beneath God's green coverlet* 
lies the city of the dead. Here were magnificent temples—now the 
lairs of forest creatures, in which men of a forgotten generation 
put up their prayer of plaint, houses in which they were born* in 
which they lived and planned and loved and laboured and quarrel¬ 
led and suffered and died* the great store-treasuries which held 
the wealth of an empire^ the gorgeous palaces within which dwelt 
kings and potentates. Truly it echoes the quatrains of the im¬ 
mortal poet: 

''They say the Lion and the Liiard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep: 

And Bahram, that great Hunter^—the Wild Ass 

Stamps o'er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep." 

The romance, the wonder of the lost story of this once great 
city*—of the lives of the men and women who dwelt Ln it,—or 
the hopes and the ambitions^ the passions and desires* of the joys 
and the iorrows, of the thousand trivial happenings which made 
up their myriad individual lives* even more than the thought of 
the great catastrophe which must have brought destrucrion upon 
them, grips you here ''at the quiet limits of ihe world/* as you 
look upon the traces they have left hetund them—the silent stones* 
mouldering under the calm dome of the slumbering forest. With 
eager curiosity you grope amid the lumber of the centurt s* seek¬ 
ing some hint that shall have the power to breathe the spark of life 
into this buried skeleton of majesty ; but when you have learned 
all that is at present known the enigma remains unsolved* and the 
conclusions indicated are of a character little calculated to satisfy 
the judgment of even those who wish to know only at second-hand* 
Angkor Thom found in the ninth century A,D, covered an area 
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of some five e^uare miles. It can be compared with no city of 
Eurof^ at that time: the kingdom of Wessex had Just become 
the kingdom of England under the half-legendary kings, Egbert, 
,/EthelwulF. Alfred ; the Franks were governed by Charlemagne ; 
but Angkor Thom was already a mighty town of more than a mUHon 
Bouls. In antiquity the Athens of Pericles, the Rome of Cmsaj 
were not big! 


The earliest known record of Angkor is found m the work 
of an anonymous Chinese diplomat, who in 1295 was ordered by 
the Emperor of China to proceed to the kingdom of CHin-La, the 
name by which Kambodia was then known. His book has 
been translated by M. Abel Remusat. in whose No»veoux 
Melanges Asiatiqaes it occupied a prominent place. The author 
tells us that he was entrusted with the duly of promulgating certain 
orders of h.s Em^ror iKublai KhanI in Kambodia over which 

Z rr ™ suzerainty; that 

he left Mmg.Cheu m the second month of the year following the 

r^ption by him of the imperial instruclions—that is to say in 

1296-travelled thence to the port of Wen Chu, whence he put 

out to sea on the 20th day of the same month. On the 15th day 
ol the third moon—namely twenty-W day. later—Ke arrived off 
ihe coast of Cochin-China, but be relate, that He then encountemd 
such adverse winds that he did no, succeed in reaching his destin¬ 
ation until the seventh moon. He returned to China, once more 
travelling by sea, i„ 1297. It is worthy of nodee, in view of the 
Jiopes so persistently entertained by the French administration 
of Indo-China of tapping the trade of the Celestial Empire by 
m.ans of the Mekong the R«d r;,,,. ,, 

tW even when Kambodia was a flourishing and highly civilised 
kingdom, commumcation between it and China was maintained 
by sea, and not v,a the Provinces of Yun-nan or Kwang-si. 

of S^ves us a detailed account 

f the capital of Kambodia. m which mention is made of the 
rectangular shape of the town, the high wall by which it is encom 
p^sed, the tin the eastern face, and the great Causeway 

Giants which leads to the western entrance, and which, even 
It! ruinfl, ts Temarkablc n of An^kot. He nU 

particukri, . .„5, ev™ 
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in tb day was biiik by one Lu'pan in the space of a aingle night. 
This would appear to be the pagoda of Mount Bakheng On the 
other hand, the Chinese author speaks of two lakes, one on the 
east of the town about 100 li in circumference, and another, die 
dimensicns of which are not given, some five U to the North, Only 
one such lake is now in existence, and this is not easily to be 
identified with either of those mentioned by the ambasradoi from 
China. Angkor Wat, the immense temple which from internal 
evidence is proved to be the most recent of the Angkor ruins, is 
not spoken of, and we are therefore driven to conclude either 
that it had not been built by the year 1296, or that a description 
of it was omitted by accident, (vide Hugh Clifford s Fwrfher India 
p. 229 et seq). 


The discovery of the ruins of Angkor is stated by Chriatoval 
de Jaque. who in a book published in 1606 gives an account of 
travels in Indo-Chtna undertaken by him between 1592 and 1596. 
^ It is surrounded, he says, "by a strong wall which is four leagues 
In circumference, of which the battlements are carved with great 
care,” and he gives to this place the name of Anjog, which would 
seem to be sufficient to identify it with Angkor even if he dees not 
furnish recognisable descriptiona cf the Causeway of the 
Giants and other remarkable features of the ruins. He. states too 
—a fact which deserves special attention that even in 1570 many 
of the inscriptions at Anjog were written in a tongue which none 
or the natives understood or could interpret. 

In his Hisfory of the fslonds of the Archipelago, published 
five years before de Jaque s work, Ribadeneyra also notices these 
rums He says. There are in Cambodia the ruins of an ancient 
City, which some ray was constructed by the Romans oi by 
Alexander the Great. It is a marvellous fact that none of the 
natives can live tn these ruins, which are the resort of wild beasts. 
These Gentiles have a tradition that the ruins will some day be 
restored by a foreiftn nation/' 


In 1672 there occurs another mention of Angkor in the work 
of a French missionary named Pere Cheviuel, ' There ia an 
ancient and very celebrated temple. ' he says, ''situated at a dis- 

called Onco. and it is ns famous among the Gentiles as St. Peter's 
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at Rome ; and he addi that in his time pilgrimages were made to 
it from Siam. Pegu, Laos and Tenas«rim. 

From these accounts of Angkor it will be seen that when the 
piece was first discovered by Europeans in 1570 it was as ruined, 
as deserted, as much given over to the forest and the beasts of the 
jungle, as completely a monument of a prehistoric past, as it is in 
our own day. If then we are to accept the work of the anonymous 
Chinese official as an authentic account of Angkor Thom at the 
end of the thirteenth century, we must ask ouiselves to believe 
that this mighty civilisation, whereof its magnificent architecture was 
the ripened fruit, not only declined and perished, but passed into 
oblivion all within a space of less than 300 years. Nay. more than 
this: for if the omission of any description of the temple of Angkor 
Vat from the account given in the Chinese manuscripts is to be 
taken as evidence the splendid edifice, which was of a kind 
little likely to escape attention, had not yet been built at the time 
of the ambassador's visit, we must believe that the Khmer civilisa¬ 
tion reached it* point of culmination at some period in the four¬ 
teenth century at the earliest, and nevertheless was thereafter 
oblrtcratcd so effectually that in less than 200 year* It had left 
behind it hardly so much as a tradition. 

U then by the end of the thirteenth century Angkor was still 
great, still inhabited, but none the less was tottering to its fall, 
all we have to suppose is that events occurred which hastened the 
catastrophe and accelerated the process of decay, and here we 
seem to find a hint in the Chinese manuscripts of what may have 
been the nature of the calamity which precipitated the abandon¬ 
ment of the royal city. The ambassador, as already stated, makes 
mention of lakes in the neighbourhood of Angkor which are no 
longer to be located in the directions indicated by him. while 
another lake appears to have come into being since his time, A 
change such as this wrought in the natural configuration of the 
surrounding country could only be the result of seismic convulsions, 
and such an explanation would also account for the battered con¬ 
dition of many of the buildings and the very general dilapidation 
of the roofs. It is noticeable, too, that no human remains are 
found in targe numbers in the houses of Angkor Thom, as would 
be the case in all probability if the town had been abandoned on 
account of plague or pestilence, and it would seem to be more 
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likely that the cvacualLon was due to a sudden panic. When wc 
remember the innately superstitious character of these Oriental 
races, it is not difficult to conceive of the conviction that ml^ht 
have been bred Ln them by a succession of slight earth tremors 
that it was the will of the gods that their ancient home should be 
deserted, and if once such a belief spread amon^ the populace of 
an Asiatic city, nothing could save it from abandonment. The 
faith of the Ofientab which, not content with believing in the 
languid European fashion, has a wondeiful power of realising as 
an actual fact the thing proposed for its belief, would in such an 
event prove strong enough to overcome all attachment lo home« 
all love of things ancient and sacred, all personal and private 
interests, ail respect for the value of property. The will of the 
gods. Once plainly indicated, once grasped, would be obeyed no 
matter what the sacrifice demanded by obedience, and someibing 
of this kind, f conceivot must be held to account for the abandort- 
ment of the noble edifices of Angkor to the encroaching jungle and 
to the wild creatures of the forest > 

The oHgin of the Khmers is wrapped in obscurity, but the 
features of the men represented in the ancient monuments, as can 
be seen from the statue of the Leprous Kingi reproduced irt the 
work of M. Groslior, are distinctively Hindu. The type is found 
to this day prevalent among the Cambodtana of pure descent, and 
it presents a very marked contrast to the broaddaced, flat-featured 
Mongolian races of China and Siam. Cambodia in our time^ 
however, is not peopled by a single nation, but rather by a very 
heterogeneous population. The mountains are inhabited for the 
most part by aboriginal tribe# of a very low standard of civilisation, 
who from time immemorial have been pillaged and enslaved by 
their more advanced neighbours. The trading and energetic por¬ 
tion of the community is composed almost exclusively of Chinese 
moirtly natives of Fok-Kien* for Cambodia still communicates wjth 
China by sea, and the very colonisU of Malaya scattered about the 
country, who came there no one precisely knows how, and the 
Cambodians themselves have in most cases intennarried with 
strangers and so have lost their ancient purity of blood. In Eiatam- 
bang and Siam-Rep, the Siamese had also established a few colo¬ 
nies. The province of Siam-Rep is the heart of the ancient Khmer 
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Empire, Tke monaichs and nobles there lavished ihclr wealth 
ofk monuments and made the district one of the art-centrei o| 
the world It is cro$»ed by a river rpfilng in the mountain^ of 
Kulen that furnished the sanebtone of the temples. Utile torrents 
noutished by Iresh springs fall from the heights and jom to form 
the Stung-Siam-Rep, traversing for mote than Ka7 its course an and 
region, poor and sandy, where rise rocky hilloch$ covered by 
£canty trees: then it arrives in a rich land, chosen by the kings 
as their residence, passes on the skirts of Anghor-Thom, goes 
through the town that gave its name to the province and which 
was already in. ancient tirnes a flourishing cammercial entrepot 
and after touching in Savannahs flooded during the rainy season, 
it mingles with the waters of the great lake, the Tonle-Sap. The 
neighbourhood of this lake Is richer m archaeological remains than 
any other found in the East and the conception of the Cambodians 
are as admirable as their ability to turn them into roalities- 

Now what is the origin of Khmer art? One finds it appearing 
quite abruptly in the history of the Far East | it showsn while yet 
in its first manifestations a certain mastery, enabling it to atlain, 
in a short enough «pate of lime the highest Eurnmits of architec¬ 
tural art in some of its monuments. 

The question is far from being decided aa yet. The Hindu 
influence b undeniable ; tt is known that before the first centuries 
of the Christian era emigrants coming from India had penetrated 
into Indo-China and that at a Jater age some conquerors of the 
same origin had again dbembarked in the country which had come 
to be the land of Khmer^ 

In Cambodia, the religious, the moral codes and the literature 
are borrowed from India. Wc find sculptured upon the numerous 
Khmer temples the same divinities and legendary heroes as upon 
the temples of the Hindus. The test of ancient inscriptions ia very 
often in 5ajiskrit^ The toW'ers in the form of a pyramid with the 
stageg detached horn each other in distinct divisions in accordance 
with the canons of Dravidian architecture of Southern India, are 
evidctilly congeners of Khmer towers: but if one takes note of the 
fact that the most ancient monuments in Pallava style goes up to 
the 7th century A.D., il b difficuU to establish a direct affiliation 
of one architecture to the other. 
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On the other hund if Hindu art bad a »b&re in the architecture 
of Cambodia, and this h evident tince from Burmah and pa&sing 
through Siam and Java* every part of the Far EiJit is more or less 
under cultural vajssalage of India^ one can also recogriise in Khmer 
Art the influence virhich do not manifest themselves so dearly in 
the countries mentioned abovcn [Some General observations on 
the Temples of Angkor by H, Marchal tftupom, Oct. 1922)). 

Thai it derived its inspiration direct from India cannot be 
doubted—the character of the carvings the features of the statues, 
the practice by the Khmers of the cult of Buddha, all indicate 
this^ while the appearance of the Cambodians of our own time 
aeema to confirm the belief that the ancestors of these people came 
originally from the peninsula of Hindustan We know that Hindu 
influence extended in very early times ae far south as Lombok 
and Bali, and it is highly probable that Cambodia may aleo have 
been peopled from India by sea * The enormous encroachments 
of the land upon the ocean, caused by the immense amount of the 
deposits washed dovim by the Mekong, have added largely to the 
flat coast-lands of the country during historical as Opposed to geolo¬ 
gical times^ and a thousand years ago Angkor was certainly much less 
distant from the eea than it is to-day. None the leas, since other 
seaward Stales in it« vicinity escaped the Indian invasion, it is at least 
possible that the Kbmers may have made their way into Indo- 
China by overland route, as is contended hy some French writers, 
though the opinion is one which it Ir not easy to accept. M . Groslier 
discusses the Indian influence on the Cambodians in his Recfitfr- 
chej sur fes Cambodgrens thus ; 

"QuV avait-il done au Nord-Quest et a T Ouest de Tancion 
Cambodge et pour le voyageur parvenant de T Indc du Nord par 
le Bengale. la Birmanie et la region de Dvaravati? Un immense 
massif moutagneux peu fail pout retenir dcs populations en marche 
et en outre trois grandes vallees, celles de Itrawadi, du Saluen et 
du Menam; vallees diiigees toutes du Nord au Sud el qui devaient 
conduire directemenl et fatalement toutes les vagues humaines qui 
les suivaient aux deux portes nahitelles ouverts sur les plaines et 
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fccondile Kmere*..La, un grand moverntrit qui cwiliee ft 
Tfpond la penfl^e indoue ; id yne forte pKou^ee birnianic qui 
par vient du Nord de Unde, Elle rejette vers le Sud les populations 
installee le long des valees. populations egalement indouiseee." 

In the whole of Cambodia there are only three temples which 
pos^ss an immense series of bas-retiefs ; the Bayou, Banteai 
China, and Angkor Vat, The first two are earlier than the third. 
The style of the sculpture is naturally primitive and as in all ancient 
arts, many conventions appear lacking scientific knowledge. 
Perspective also was an unknown science and the different planes 
are placed one above the other, usually separated by 
horizontal lines. Yet inspite of these naive defectan the 
sculptors were so Gcrupulcus, so attentive to every detaiL 
that they had reached an extraordinary standard of perfection. 
Some scenes are so lifedikr and so true to nature that one 
Cannot believe that the men who used rough Stools to fashion these 
wonders had not previously made sketches during their rambles. 
The carvings are most likely like "the Bible of Amiens’' to be 
comprehended by illiterate plebeians, or even by equally Ignorant 
nobles who desired iheh deeds and beliefs to be preserved from 
oblivion. Most of the scenes have a precious finieb and one can 
well imagine, years ago, the Khmer sculptors, in great numbers, 
filling the vast doieters with the bangs of iheir mallets and chisels, 
with the dust of scraped stones and stepping back from time to 
time to see the effect of their toil Moreover, they were all, no 
doubt, under the supervision of a supreme architect and master 
who like Phidias in the Partheon, walked everywhere and added 
a touch of his genius to the aehtevemenU cf lesser craftsmen. 
The entire series, which stretches over half a mile, reveals a start’- 
ling evennecB of merit, (vide Jeannerat de Burski, Angkor t Ruins 
in Combodio), 

The Bayon has been aptly described by a witty French writer, 
as the whole Cambodian nation turned to olone': from the summit 
of the central tower to the level of the ground all the qualities 
and vices, all the greatness and baseness which distinguished that 
race are disclosed. The «rtructure is personal and the decoration 
expliciL We have there the religion, the monarchy of mind, the 
faith in their gods and kings, the blind belief they showed in their 
auperioTs ; also their war'like spirit^ theh freedom and their cKarac- 
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ter, sweetened by the love lor women and chiMreo, We see dieir 
admiration for nature and thetr history. Indeed the entire kingfdojn 
of Yacovarman and its inhabitants can be said to be contained in 
the area enclosed Within the stinounding' walls- Later they may 
have built more magniRcent erections, but never the ancient 
Khmers^ nor any other nation in any epoch have condensed once 
af^ain, in a sinf^le monument, the souls and manners of an age. 
The Bayou is unique and worthy to rank with the proudest huildjngs 
of the world for this extraordinary particularity. 

The Bay on represents the earliest conception, crude and 
savagely immense, of a people apart, without analogue in 
the world, and without neighbours; the Khmer people, pro¬ 
bably a detached branch of the great Indo European race, 
which planted itself here as if by ebance. and grew and 
developed far from the parent stem separated from the 
rest of the world by immense expanses of forest and 
marshy land. About the ninth century some four hundred years 
earlier than Angkor-Vat, this sanctuary ruder and more enormous, 
was in the plenitude of its glory. In order to try and picture to 
one's self what was once its moat awfuj magnificence, it w^oold be 
necessary^ first of all to clear away the forests which engulf it, 
to suppreas the inextricable entanglement of these roots and theee 
greenish white-spotted branches, which are so to say, the tentacles 
of the hg-tree of mins ; and then, no longer in this eternal green 
night, but in the open air^ under the wide expanse of starry dome, 
to re-erect these quadruple-vlsaged towers—^about fifty of them !— 
to replace them upright on their monstrous pedestal, which like 
that of Angkor-Vat was in three stages. 

To ornament the walls of Bay on endle^ bas-reliefs and 
decorations of every sort have been conceived with an exuberant 
prodigality.. Here ate battles, furious conflicts^, war-charJots. inter¬ 
minable processions ol elephants and groups of Apsaras, of Devatas> 
with pompous crowns- The workmanship is crude and more naive 
than at Angkor^Val, but the inApiration revealed there U more 
vehement, more tumulloua. There is somethirig disconcerting in 
so great a profusion. In our days of pinchbeck versatility, it is 
difficult to realise the perseverance, the fertility, the faith, the 
love of grand and etemah whkK inspired these vanished people. 
'‘This templesays M, Pierre Loti in his weil-known hook on 
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*SjAm\ “ii one oi the placea in the waild where men have heaped 
together the neatest mass of Doties, where they have accumulated 
the preateal weaJth of sculptuieSt of omanierrtSp of foliage, of 
Rowers and of facea It la not simple as are the lines of Thebes 
and Baal beck. Its complexity U as bewildenng even as its enor¬ 
mity. Monsters guard all the Rights of steps, of nil the entrances : 
the divine Apsaras, in indefinitely repeated groups, are revealed 
everywhere amongst the overhanging creeper^. And, at n first 
view nothing stands out : there seem only disorder and confusion 
in this hill of carved stones, on the summit of which the great 
towers have sprouted. Bui, cn the contrary, when one examines 
it B little* a perfect symmetry is manifest from top to bottom. 
The hill of sculptured stones forms a square pyramid of three 
stages, the base of which measiures more than a thousand yards 
in circumference ; and it is on the third and highest nf these stages 
that we find that which is pre-eminently the Holy place/' Within 
this Sanctuary presides a Buddha of gigantic size* commanding and 
gentle* wilh legs crossed and downcast half-cJogcd eyes, for so 
many centuries that spidery have contrived patiently to drape him 
with black muslins, hiding the gold with which he was adorned. 
But his bowed head preserved the same hencvolent smile as may 
be found on all the representaticins of Him from Ceylon to Korea; 
the smile of the Great Peace, obtained by the Great Renunciation 
and the Great Piety. 

Over and above the great temples which every one visits there 
are to be found scattered about, by the side of the rivers and 
swamps, a number of monuments in terra cotta of an art most 
singular, dating back to the fourth century and even to the earliest 
days of the Khmer Empire. 

To sum up, ail that we can really ascertain at the present 
time concerning the Khmer civilisation is that it Rourished and came 
to full fruition before it# subjugation by China; that the Chinese 
dominion ended before the conclusion of the tenth century of our 
era, though it had a nominat and more or leas forma] existence fot 
more than three centuries bier : that Angkor and the other towns 
of Cambodia were occupied by the natives of the country well 
into the fourteenth century, although by that time the civilisation 
of the Khmers had decayed, their arts would appear to have de¬ 
clined. and the number of ihetr subjects to have dwindled^ It 
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further Becma probable that *ome time in the fourteenth century 
the ancient building were deserted owing, it may be ffUrmiaed, 
to a ^uperstitiouH belief that it wh 5 no longer the will of the gods 
that they should be occupied—a superstition which exists to the 
present day. and which may have originated in. or have Impressed 
itself upon, the public mind by reason. oF one or more seismic 
convulsionsr We have* it must be confessed, only a slender base 
upon which to build our theories, but the evidence of the Chinese 
ambassador p quoted in these pagea^ is fiometbing tangible and 
concrete which cannot easily be thrust a$ide+ Tbe desertion of 
Angkor at a period subsequent to his visit is at any rate a possibi¬ 
lity. and that the condition of the ruins at the present time^ and the 
maze of myth and legend in which the Imagination of the native 
population has entangled them, need excite little surpriae when 
we remember the colossal nature of the buildingE on the one sidCi 
and the appeal which they would inevitably make to a marvel- 
loving. superstitious, and unlettered people. When all has been 
said, however, the problem of the Khmer civilisatton remains 
unsolved, for of the story of the great empire which existed before 
ever Giina effected conquests in Cambodia, we know very little. 
Judged by the gigantic remains which they have bequeathed to 
Us.—the expression at once of a tremendous energy and of a 
passionate love of art—the Khmers must have been a wonderful 
people, and such a people cannot have failed to have a marvellous 
and inspiring histoiy. What the story was we know not in detail p 
and perhaps shall never know^ but we must all subscribe to Franci# 
Garni er’s tribute to the men of this vanished race i 

Jamais nelle part peut-etre une masse pltts imposante de 
plerres fi's elft disposee avec plus d*oit et de science . Si 1 on ad¬ 
mire les pyrammides com me une ouvre gigantesque de la force et 
de la patience humaines* a une force el une patience egales il faut 
ajouter ict le genic F- 
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ZOROASTRfAN CONCEPTION OF FUTURE EXISTENCE 

(Shams^ul-ulema Saudar Dr, K, A. N. Dastur, Ph d,) 

The doclrifie of Fuitiire Elxistence Kns been held Ln florne form 
Or another by ^very race and bnbe of men. Widi this tenet'is often 
coupled belief in re wards and punishments in the ne^t worlds the 
state of men^» spirits there depending^ in whole or in part upon 
conduct during life on earth- Some religions tell of a final conflict 
between good and evil and the ultimate triumph of the former. 
Others have no teaching to give on the subject. But all alike agree 
in the conviction that death does not end all and that there Ib an 
after-life. The conviction on this point appears to be so strong and 
for the matter of that^ so universal that one Is almost tempted to 
consider it an mtuition. It la found not only among the higher 
classes, hut quite as generally among those Ln the lower state of 
civilization^ or even among savages. Drn Tylor saya in his 
^'Primitive Culture** that it is not safe to take the doctrine of the 
soul's future life as one of rhe general and principal elements. The 
doctrine of the surviving soul may, however, be treated as common 
to all known races, though its acceptance is not unanimous. As 
Ln savage so in civilized life^ dull and careless natures ignore a 
world to come as too Far off, while sceptical intellects are apt to 
reject Its belief as wanting proof. Savages never doubt the exis¬ 
tence of the part which in man survives deaths and they attribute 
souls not only to animals but even to weapons and utensils. Compte 
describes maii*s primary mental condition as constantly char-acterie- 
ed by the free and direct exenrise of our primitive tendency to 
conceive all externa] bodies, natural or artificiaL as animated by 
a life essentially analogous to our own with mere diderences of 
intensity. We all experience this tendency in our ebildbood, and 
it is natural to suppose that in the childhood of human race k was 
universaL Even now, it shows itself in fetishism, while, in classical 
Greece, every river, fountain, or tree was regarded aa the abode 
of nymph or some spirit. The probable explanation of this ap* 
pears to be that man's instinct makes him so certain of his own 
personality distinct from his material body that he cannot without 
any effort on hia part rid himself of the idea that exterior objects are 
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like himself in Oial lespect. This belief in the exirtttice of the 
■oul seems to be an innate idea which may fac accounted for as 
the spirits of the deceased pieaenliris themselves to their surviving 
relatives' mind SO clearly that they are mistaken for the relatives 
themselves. 

Among the Arynna In Europe and in the Ea«t^ the slmilftrlly of 
practices connected with the buria] or burning cF the dead makes 
it probable that their bcUels about the state after death did not ditfer 
widely from one another. Throughout Northern Europe k it was 
the custom to bury the dead in what we call harrowa. The dead body 
was placed in a contracted posture within the stone chamber called 
“DolemenVast mounds of earth were then piled above the 
tomb^ In England, the custom of cremation^ aa history bears out 
wellp was first introduced during Bronze AgCs Herodotus has left 
Us a description of the ceremonies connected with the internment 
of a Scythian king. In other parts of Europe^ other customs were 
prevalent with some difference. 

Tt would not be out of place,, if we consider the primitive idea 
of European-Ary ana On the subject. As far as our knowledge of 
cultural development of European-Aryans in the early days goeSp 
they regarded death as no better than a simple change of lifcn 
They thought that the spirit lived under the earthp Hie old Roman 
idea was that the Umbra of the shade flew around the Sepulchre, 
that manes went to Ofcus, and that the spirit ascended the stam^ 
This reminds us of Egyptian belief in the ba or soul^, the khu or 
mind, Ka or double and the iChaibit or shade, in these we find 
traces of different theoriea arnalgamalcdv The soul was supposed 
to have a special connection with the tomb. Hence food was 
brought and wine poured out on the sepulchre to satisfy the hunger 
and thirst of the inhabitant. It was believed that the spiritual 
essence of these things would be useful to the soul of the deceased. 

In order that the soul might be at rest, it was considered nece¬ 
ssary that the body should be buried and the funeml rites duly 
pet formed r If this were not done, the unfortunate spirit could find 
no repose and hence, becoming a larva, it haunted and troubled 
the living. 

The Odyssey gives us rather a sad picture of the abode of the 
dead and the state of its inhabitanlSi They dwell in murky gloom 
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and arc spoken of u the feeble persons of the dead, inhabiting a 
joyless spot, gtieving but telling each its own troubles and being 
scnselesa and phantoms of departed mortah. The shade of Achilles 
when it met Ulysses, told him that he would rather be a serf and 
act the hireling to another In a poor man's cottage, than reign over 
all dead men. 

From what has been stated above, it will he seen that all 
nations, whether civilized or not, had a firm belief in an after-life. 
Yet, in spite of alight dilferencea of opinion as to the condition of 
the soul in that state of existence, the general view, was that such 
B life was far inferior to this and that it was a state more or less 
vague or unreal, where no progress of any kind was made, but in 
which the spirit existed at best in a more or less unhappy condi¬ 
tion. The slight diderences of opinion which we find entertained 
by different nations as to the belief in the after-life simply represent 
the different stages of intellectual development they attained. 

We now come to the theory of the transmigration of souls as 
propounded by the Hindu Aryans in very early days. The theory 
of transmigration, be it said to the credit of its exponents, is the 
subtlest and the most convincing, though apparently, of the theories 
referred to above. This theory or rather this form of belief bas 
been very widely spread among all classes of people of Europe 
and America, and Asia is no exception to this. According to this 
theory, the soul of a child enters the world again in the person of 
another child bom soon after the death of the former. It is well- 
known how extensively Manu makes use of the theory of trans¬ 
migration. It plays an important part in Buddhism and Hinduism, 
though it is entirely wanting in the original belief of the Aryans of 
both India and Persia, This idea of transmigration appears to have 

been left behind by the Aryans and Semites in their inteUcctual 
nd Vance. 

As we have said above, a sad picture, as drawn by Odyssey, 
of the abode of the dead and the state of iu Inhabitants, which 
reaemblea that drawn by other nations of Europe and America in 
very old time*, does, pari pQ«u. resemble the Hindu idea of tians^ 
migration. It must have been prevalent among the Aryans 
before their separation from each other. Mann bids the ao-callcd 
Sraddha odenng of rice with libations of water or milk and also 
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with roots and fruits to bw olTered by a man daily to his anceatora; 
in order to aatisfy them. The Sraddha tereTnony is not one of the 
Hindu funeral rites, *"Antayi»ti'\ but is an act of revcTential homage 
to the deceased rctalivest especially p>aretits or ancestors. Every day. 
Water has to be poured on the tomb, and balls of nee (Pinda) have 
to J>e offered on speciai occasions. The object of the ceremony 
is to supply nourishment to the deceased. The funeral rites pro¬ 
per and the first Siaddha turn the wandering ghost of the dead man 
into a being provided with an ethereal body. Succeeding Sraddhas 
strengthen this body and enable the soul thus equipped to enter 
Pitra Loka. In this matter^ the Hindu Preta reminds us of the Latin 
Larva. The abode of the spirit after the proper ceremonies have 
been performed, is a regioni the exact position of which is the 
subject of difference of opinion. Some locate it in the air, while others 
do so in the Orbit of the moon. Us ruler is Yama, son of the Cod 
Surya (the Sun). An ancient hymn in the Rig-Veda* X. 14, states 
clearly the early belief of the Hindus on this subject as 

(1) h "Worship thou with an oblation King \ama. the gatherer 

of the ptopic^ son of VaivasVftt. who has depart¬ 
ed to the mighty mountain slopesK shewing the way 
to mifriy* 

(2) . *"Yama was the first to find for us the way, and this 

pasturage h not to be taken away | whither our ancient 
fathers have gone* thither will their offsprings go, 
along their own paths. 

(7) , “Go thou forward, go thou forward by the ancient 

paths^ whither our ancient fathers have gone, mayest 
thou sec both King Yama and God Varuna, rejoicing 
in wonted manner. 

(8) . “Unite thyself with the fathers, with Yama, in the high¬ 

est heaven by thy merits: Having abandoned Sin, go 
home again, vigourous, unite thyself to a body» 

In his six systems of Indian Philosophy, Max Muller says that 
this hymn seems to imply that earlier ideas were nobler than later 
ones in connection with the state of the soul after death, 

Hindu View of Transmigration. 

The doctrine of transmigration has found a most congenral 
home in Asia which owes it to India. The hymns in the Rig^Veda 
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whith simply rsprfrstiht the test literary activity &f the caily Ary ana 
do not show that it wa$ then in a developed form. It is only in the 
Upanishad period that %ve hnd it in ita complete developmentH 
The Buddha htniBeJf adopted it with such modificatlona in detail 
aa hia ovrn system neceasitated. This theory has been assumed by 
nearly half the human race to-day. In England^ GcTtnany and the 
United States, men and women are discussing it to-day, Urilike 
the ancient Aryans of Europe, what appears from the later Hindu 
literature to oppress the Hindu, Is not ain, but existence and its 
attendant miseries. He explains away this theory as 

"We have capacity but it is foiled for want of opportunity : 
we have taste, hut it U over-ridden by circumstances : 
we have ambition^ but it is hindered by weakness. 
Tbere are incriuaiities of life. Some are ricb who seU 
dom work, while others are poor who have to work 
ceaselessly^ Crookedness sometimes prospers and 
honesty walks in rags.** 

These things are a constant puzzle to our intelligence. But the 
Hindu furnlahes an arresting answer to this riddle. He shares the 
genera! conviction of mankind that death does not end all. He 
holds that the hfe that passes from our vision hete is recommission¬ 
ed for service or for suffering. Moreover* he holds that the life 
hereafter will be determined by the life that we live here. But 
if this life projects itself beyond^ why may we not turn the process 
backward? if this life be the result of a previous life^ then is the 
riddle solved and inequality explained. Pain must be Tetribution+ 
pleasure reward and justice is for ever vindicated. If this is true, 
the successful man is rendered for ever indifferent to the envy of 
his neighbours, for has be not earned his prosperity? 

The Hindu assumes three things for the support of this theory* 
urx.. (i) Eternity behind as well as before* jii] eternity of souls, and 
(ill) unrestrictedness of the soul in its embodiments. 

Let us take in their natural sequence these three assumptions 
And see how far the answers suggested by him satisfy our reason. 
The first is eternity behind and before. According to this hypo¬ 
thesis, the sufferings or enjoyments in this life are the result of 
man's actions in the past life* in other words, what he suffers or 
enjoys in this life is the result of what he was and did in the past 
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life ; but what be was then waa necesaitAtcd by what he had been 
the birth before that, and » on indefinilely. Where (o slop? If 
there i» no Btoppinir> commiling one to an eternal seriea of 
antecedents, an endleas and beginninglesg chain of cause and effect, 
each link of which hangs on the preceding and so on. Such a posi¬ 
tion, as Professor Orr has said in hia book, '‘Christian view of God 
and the World*', is onlhinhable and affords no resting place for the 
reason. Even Sankaiacbaiya, in a moment of candour, ridicules 
the idea of cause producing and being produced by its own effect, 
through an eternal series, and aaj's that it would be like an endj^s 
chain of blind men leading other blind men (Vedanta Sutras). The 
second assumption is that the souls am eternal In which these un¬ 
beginning causes work out their unending effects. When, therefore, 
a child is bom. we are not to understand that a new soul is created. 
What has happened id that an eternal entity has just taken on a 
fmsh embodiment, The third and the last assumption, Cie., the 
unrestrictedness of the soul in Its embodiments, may seem lea credi¬ 
ble perhaps, if we remember how funda mentally the Hindu 
conception of soul differs from our own. To us the 
essential man. a personality that knows itself, the t of individual 
experience, that reacons. wills, loves, and hates; and that finds 
in the human bodily organism the only instrument through which 
it can properly express itself. The fact that a self-conscious intel¬ 
ligence is capable of uniting itaelf harmoniously with any other 
than the human type of physique, is certainly incomprehensible to 
human intelligence. In all countries and in all ages, the difference 
between the lowest human and the highest animal has been so 
fundamental and insttnet that the ultimate commingling of the two 
has been regarded as one of the fixed impossibilities, of the s^e 
class as the union of fire and water or light and darkness. This 
appears to be due to his mistaken conception of soul, which, accord- 
ing to him, is not Ego. which last he grades as matter. He 
understands the soul to be the vital principle without thought, 
emotion, will, self -consciousness or any other quality, except that of 
extension and life. ICroxicr s Histoiy of Intellectual Development). 
Such a principle is very elastic and may take any shape required. 

The Law of Karma. 

He bases tbts tbeory cn the law of Kamift which is 

believed to delermitie rewards and punishtncnia in this life aa well 
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as in the next. He brings this law inlo op«rattnn to mteipret the 
universe, in Fact, be interprets all the aperatiotis of nature as being 
the results of the good or bad deeds of the aggregate of souls per* 
formed in their various embodiments . 

The Doctrine of transmigration has another attraction, (t is 
claimed for it that it not only rehabilitates justice but also finally 
enthrones hope. It is held to imply the promise that the spirit 
must ultimately conquer matter, and all the evil that clings to it. 
The journey may be long or weary, the ebbs may seem as frequent 
as the tides, but some where, some time, the spirit will work itself 
free and escape its last tenement to greet its source in eternal union. 

The Hindu sometimes contrasts this with the Christian teaching 
of eternal sin. To him this doctrine means the defeat of Cod Thai 
Cod should crush out of HU Universe those who are finally impe^ 
mtent and incorrigible and then reign for ever supreme would be 
intelligible but not quite reasonable. A consideration like this, 
while It serves the Hindu In passing argument, is strongly em¬ 
phasised by many in Europe and America, and also by some 
Zoroastrians who have been caught into the fold of Theosophy. 
But we ask, what is the value of salvation procured by such a pro- 
ceas as transmigration. The Hindu says whatever the soufs relation 
to Cod. the process works itself through at last inevitably and the 
individualized spirit is merged Into the Universal Being. IF this be 
so. there » nothing worth while left for a man to do. He is simply 
the victim of a great cosmic process, and the destined end will 

come, whatever he does or does not. and whether he desires or 
protests. 

There are many more subtle distinctions, besides, drawn by 
the Hindu in order to support the so-called doctrine of transmigratiorr. 
but they are mere inrellectual feats of the Hindu mind. A critical 
examination of these feats is therefore impossible, as the space 
allowed II but timited. 

Wft now come to that part of theology which deals wkh the 
divine nature of Codhcod^ as viewed hy Hindu PatilheiamH and 
Zoioaitrianism. According to Hindu Panthebm, God ia world and 
the world ia Cod, Neither of them has personality. Matter b only a 
fiction of the mind. It comes Intu eiiatence in the fom of body. 
W'hen only we think of it. All the e'^ili pertaining to the material 
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body, such a* sickness, death etc. are simply a feat of imagination. 
it again telb us that ever>'thing visible ot invisible is mind which 
cannot be two* Since it is one, it cannot but be God. All other 
material things, such as stars, trees* rivers etc. have no aeparate 
existence, but they are only the ideas of the mind. They are like 
visions appearing in dreams and havings as a consequence, no 
actual existence. What b called sickness is only a belief, which is 
unreaL Man has to destroy this belief- If this belief b destroyed, 
all sickness is dcatroyed. If this idea is stretched forward death 
also ia destroyed, for it is only the fiction of the mind* as death has 
no existence, @o far ag spirit is concerned. If this idea is accepted, 
the belief in the existence of matter is deattoyed, and the individual 
consciousness is ignored. To put it more clearly, the idea of a 
personal God and the belief of actual sin have no force. They are 
meaningless expressions used simply to express the ignorance of 
man about the divine nature of Codhood, as understood by the 
Hindu Scriptures. 

This teaching is quite contrar>'^ to that of Zoroastrianism as well 
as to reason and science* The Zoroastrian idea of Godhood is 
based upon Asha, Righteousness and a conviction of a Personal 
God. Ahura Mazda is essentially personal Zoroaster gave to the 
world what is called Divine Personality, which su-^esls a deep 

insight on his part, and which does not conflict with reason or 

science r Unlike Hindu Pantheisnit Zoroastrianism does not think 
that nil men are one man, that all animals are one animal and that 
all organics are one organism. Still less docs it believe them to 

be Cod. h is absurd to believe that one and the same substance 

should be both rational and irrational at one and the same time- 

Schopenhaur rightly says ! call God merely the sum of 

all things is to attribute to Him a material pcrionallty^ for matter 
must form a constituent element of the deit>^* when regarded in 
such a light. It is impossible to think of one God existing under 
such an innumerably divided form and under divergent and con¬ 
tradictory conditions/* 

From Pantheism we proceed to PositlvitisTn or Agnosticism which 
denies the existence of God and bids us acknowledge ourselves in¬ 
capable of comprehending the super-sensible. There is another 
system, known as materialism, which makes us believe in matter 
only, encouraging atheism or denial of God. 

“J 
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Prof, HtixJcy, who it tile grett advocate of Oarwmism trieo to 
aolvc the problem of the origin of the Universe by means of the 
theory of “Natural Selection or the Survival of the Fittest,” but with 
no great measure of success, since hit hypothesis is based not on 
observation or experiment but on mere speculation. Darwin him¬ 
self says that though his views explain the Universe, still the more 
he thinks, the more he feels the hopeless immensity of his ignorance. 
A Ceiman Philosopher, Kant, thinks it impossible to explain 
the orderly processes in the living organism without postulating 
supernatural Ana] causes and says, It is Quite certain that we cannot 
even satisfactorily understand, much less elucidate, the nature of 
an organism and its intemB] faculty on purely mechanical, natural 
principles.—it is so certain, indeed, that we may confidently say 
that it is absurd for a man ever to conceive the idea that some day 
a Newton will arise who can explain the origin of a single blade 
of grass by natur:*! laws uncontrolled by design ” 

A careful reading of the Cathie passages shows in unmistakeable 
terms that the Divine Being reveals Himself to us through the Uni¬ 
verse, and that a cause for it can be no other than the Infinite, only 
in a State of personality. He is the Cause of this grand Universe 
and the Creator of the sublime worlds, both spiritual and material, 
and also of comfort, p ace and happiness. 


Before we proceed to consider the qutrtions of Immortality and 
Resurrection we propose to add a Gathic view of man as « whole. 
Man. as the Gaihas understand him. is the combination of the spiri. 
hml and the inaterial essence. He is not the body which is simply 
ihe outer clothing. He is the soul whkh is the principle of life 
Jhis pnncipte in man is not the same as that found in ether animaU 
It IS. therefore, clear that the human soul differs from the animal 
wu! and that a likewise differs from the body in which ii dwells 
during ,is existence in the materia! world. In the end the body 
IS mingled with the dust, but not with the soul. According to Zend- 
Avesta, though the body ceases to exist, the soul lives unhindered 
The dead ore not, therefore, dead in this sense, for death is the 
mere transference to a superior world. God mercifully permit, 
^n to quit this earth. "May the Gath a, be to the abundant 
gi en of rewords for our righteousness in the next world, after the 
«paration of oor conaciousnesa from our body. (Yaana LV 2) 
When the soul enters Heaven. Ahura Ma.da rejoices saying - Web 
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c&me ! O m&iT, ihou hast just left the decAyiiig world and enlCTcd 
imo the undocaying one.“ (Vendidad, VIK50). 

Zend'Ave&tft understandi. hy natural death the separation 
of the aoul from the material body which wears, crumb¬ 
les and ultimately becomes dust. There is no resurrection of the 
body but of the soul, which is superior to all material things^ and 
quite independent of the body. Death is simply entering upon that 
unchanging lot which man has worked out for himself here below » 
This world, therefore» is the waiting room where man prepares for 
hiB journey to ariother world, 

ZoToasbrianism asserts that there is a moral purpose of the 
relations between man and the unseen, the spiritual world. 
The knowledge that the unseen or spiritual world is moral, must 
bring strength and clearness to the moral life of any hum^n being 
who comprehends the ttulh. The doctrine of immortality is clearly 
slated in the Gath as, which appears to have been borrowed by the 
Hebrews and imp^orted into the Old Teotament, Latest researches 
disclose this doctrine to have been subsequently borrowed by the 
New Testament abo from the old one inapite of the pretentions of 
the modem Christians lo the contiaty. 

The Old Testament, all along, maintains silence in regard to 
future existence. In death there is no remembrance o( Thee 
in Sheol who shall give Thee thanks'*. Psalm. IV, 4. There ia 
neither comfort nor moral significance in the thought of the Hebrew 
Sheol, which conveys no idea to the mind except that of being 
a place where the departed cjCirl, but in which the personality of 
the soul has been feebly left quite untouched. The Hebrew did 
not associate either bliss or misery, but only the ihought of bare 
existence in the unaeen world. The early Jewish writings show that 
the Future Ufe. as conceived by Zoroastrian Scriptures, was not 
known, or at any rate overlooked- 

Like many other eisential doclrints and dogmas a belief in the 
immortality of the scul is explicitly (stated in the following passages 
in the Gatha^. ^^May I take or deliver my mind and soul to Heaven, 
knowing the holy blessings and rewards of the good actions pres- 
cribed by Ahura Maida/* (Yasna XXVltL 4 or S}. 

'"Then truly on the Lie shall come destruction of light; but they 
that get them good name shall be partakers tn the promised reward 
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in the fair abode of Good Thought of Mazada, and of Right'* (Yadtia 
XXX. 10). 

’“These things I asic thee. Ahura. how they shall come and 
issue—the requitals that in accord with the recorda are appointed 
for the righteous, and those, Mazda, that belong to the liars, how 
these shall be when they come to the reckoning/' lYasna 
XXXL 14) 

* Thereby ye defrauded mankind of happy life and of immorta¬ 
lity, by the deed which he and the Bad spirit together with Bad 
Thought and Bad "Word taught you* ye Daevas„ and the Liers, so 
as to ruin (Mankind)/" (Yasna XXXll 5J. 

This ] ask theot tell me truly. Ahuja. He that will not give 
that reward to him that earns it, even to the man who fulfilling 
his word gives him (what he undertook)—what penalty shall come 
to him for the same at this present > I know that which shall come 
to him at the last/' jYasna XLIV. 19). 

*"Him thou flhouldii seek to exalt with prayers of Piety, him 
that U called Mazda Ahura for ever, for that he hath promised 
through hifl own Right and Good though that Welfare and Im¬ 
mortality shall be in the Dominion^ strength and perpetuity in his 
house/* (Yasna XLV, 10). 

The passages quoted above clearly show how the docidne of 
a future life is insisted on* sustaining the hope of an 
eternal life in Zoroastiian hearts. They have a real power of solid 
comfort and support to man. 

The Zoraastrian religion is not a theory but a practice in Righted 
ousnees. Every Jtind of work requires a motive to keep the -worker 
Btead/aat. and the hope of Future Life. Immortality and Resurrec¬ 
tion clfet, stick a motive which certainly is n stimulus to moral purity 
and an incentive to holy work. 

T^e future state is a state of equitable retribution, so that those 
who do good. wiU rise to glory, honour and peace, and those who 
do evil, will sink into shame and punishment. To believe in im. 
mortality is to believe in the everlaating growth of virtue and to 
ch<^ It as the supreme good under this conviction. According 
to Zoioastnanism man must set his heart only o„ personal immor- 
lahiy in a future life. He is not content with merely living on 
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that tribute of respect which humatiity might pay to his memory. It 
is a person aJ immortality that he longs for and claims. 

To attempt to adduce any demonstrative proof of immortality 
is to attempt an imposaihility* Even the best of philosophers and 
scientiflts confess their inability to do so, Herbert 
says, ‘on the on* hand there is no evidence supporting the belief 
in immortality and on the other hand there is no evidence to warrant 
the denial of it.*" The views of the world renowned pcet. Teruiy- 
son. are well worth remembering, which etrengtheji the idea of 
immortality, as inculcated in the Gathas and other Scriptural 
writings of the Parsis : 

" "Dear friend, far off, my lost desire. 

So far* so near in woe and weaL 
O loved the most, when most I feel 
There is a lower and a higher. 

Known and tmhnovni ; human and divine ; 

Sweet human hand and lips and eye t 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not die. 

Mincp mine, for ever, ever mine. 

Strange friend, past, present and to be ; 

Loved deeplier, darklier understood ; 

Behold. I dream a dream of good. 

And mingle all the world with thee/* 

In Memorium. 

Mathew Arnold addressss his father in death :— 

"Oh strong soul by what force 
Tarrtest ihou now. For that force i 
Surely has not been left in vain ! 

Somewhere surely, afar. 

In the sounding labour house vast. 

Of being. Is pmetUed that strength. 

Zealous, bencficient, firm.*^ 

Carlyle in ’’Sartor Resaitoft ’ says that the doctrine of a future 
life for man has been created by the combined force of instinctive 
desire, analogical observation, prescriptive authority and pKiloso- 
phical speculation. These are the four pillars on which the soul 
builfk the temple of its hopes ; or the four glasses through which it 
looks to see its eternal heritage/' Even a scientist like Prof, Huxley 
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supports this doctrine when he observes, "He who fights on the side 
of moral truth in a world like our wii] unquestionably feels himself 
the stronger for the conviction that some time or another his whole 
being will enter into possession of perfect peace and happiitess/' 

Thus the doctrine of Future Life has been supported not only 
by men of Science and Philosophy, but by men of experience and 
common sense. To deny immortality is, therefore, to turn sceptic 
and cost off all that is best and noblest in human nature. The 
immediate result of the denial of this doctrine in the face of such 
overwhelming testimony is casting off those restraints which are 
inculcated through the faith in the unseen, loosening the bond 
between faith and morals and coanening social and spiKtiial ideab. 

Zoroastrianism telU us that when the soul is free from the body, 
it continues to possess the primary attribute or power, viz. person¬ 
ality or conicious individuality which man naturally desires his soul 
to possess as a means of enjoyment in a life to come. It is quite 
clear that all other enjoyments depend upon retention of conscious 
individuality. Any condition with no personality is mere annihila¬ 
tion. According to Zend-Avesta, personality on which man's 
happiness or welfare depends will ever subsist in a future life. 

After the dissolution of the body, the soul becomes active and 
powerful, and all the acts done by it in the material as well os 
spiritual world either in this or in the next life are to be weighed 
before judgment is given. If the acts are good or in other words, 
if the life lived is good, the end is good. If it is bad. the end is 
bitter in this world and bitterer still in the next world. The fruit of 
sin is reaped in this material as well as in the next spiritual world. 
Man’s life, if bad, becomes eternally miserable by communion with 
AngTB-Mainyu, For it is well said in Vasna XXXIII. 1. that 
"According as St is with laws that belong to the present life, so shall 
the Judge act with moat just deed towards the man of the Lie and 
the man of Right, and him whose false things and good things 
balance". With this idea and with his implicit faith in Ahura 
Mazda and his Righteous Kingdom, a devout Zoroostrian live* his 
life in this world, where he is sure to get welfare and immortality 
which are the coveted possessions of man. "By his holy Spirit 
and by Best Thought. Deed and Word, in accordance with Right. 
Ahura Mazda with Dominion and Piety shall give us Welfare and 
Immortality ” (Yasna, XLVI). 1), 
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L tlierftfoire+ condude in the following sonnet in the name of 
the Great and Wise Lord. Ahura Mazda, and in the interest of the 
pioiia helievers in immottality and cpiritual resmTection of man 
under the rlshteous Government of God 

'‘Haili Gradoua Ormuzd. author of aU Good. 

Spirit of beauty, purity, and light 1 

Teach me like thee to hate dark deeds of night. 

And battle ever with the hellish brood 
Of Ahriman. dread prince of evil mood. 

Father of lies, uncleaiincss, envious spifce. 

Thefts, Murders, Sensual slna that shun the light. 

Unreason i ugliness, and fancies lewd 

Grant me. bright Ormuzd. in thy ranks to stand, 

A valiant soldier faithful to the end; 

So when, t leave this life's familiar strand. 

Bound for the great unknown, shall t commend. 

My soul, if Soul survive, into thy hand. 

Fearless of fate if thou ihine aid will lend,** 





ARYAN ORIGINS 

tH Bruce Han!^h. Esq ) 

One ohen seea the problem mooted ^ Where did man originate ? 
In Ahb. Africa, or what Other contment> Or was it m some archi¬ 
pelago > Alio thfi queition : b man descended from one pnmal 
pBir. or from a multiplicity of progenitors? The«e conundrums arc 
very common in popular literature ; bul even so-called Bpecialietfl 
from time to time dally with them. They seem to me to be parti¬ 
cularly futile^ especially ai those who propound them are generally 
fettered in thought by what la called "^Holy Writ’\ or some other 
literary or scientific "authority . One might }ual as reasonably 
speculate as to wh&t and how grass originated. After all, what 
do We mean by "*origirls'^* in this connection? Estistcnce:—bhat 
relative phenomenal world in which we fkiStmuns live and move and 
have our being—is dependent on another world. It is based on 
Subsbtence, As such, though subject to Inevitable periodical 
change. Existence is essentially everlasting p or cyclical, tti the 
sense that it has no beginning, except an arbitrary one* placeable 
anywhere on the cycle, and termed ^ero. For Subsistence is eternal. 
i,e. it is simply the Absolute, and ha& no reference to conditions of 
any socIk auch as timet apace, causation, etc. It is what the 
Germans call the £>rng an skfi—that incomprehensible reality which 
substands every manifest phenomenon- Even universes have no 
begrnning^ They succeed each other everlastingly, each, after its 
period of cosmkal development, or manuanfara, falling into proJo|ro, 
or abeyance, and its successor evolving gradually out of its disintegra¬ 
ting and dissolving elemenis—though when, or where, one universe 
ends and its successor begins, who can say > Time itself has no begin¬ 
ning ; at least, with our present categories of thought^ we arc unable 
to conceive of any. Hence, in some state or other, the forms and 
functions associable with any paiticulai world prC'eKisted in the 
nebular blastema out of which that world emanated, and even 
earlier^ In shortn so far as we can imagine* there never was a time 
when they did not exist. If, then, as we are told, man developed 
through countless ages of volution from the lowliest beginnings, 
what must have happened? As our world evolved out of its prede^ 
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ce«or, those beginnJnga most once have Wn distributed 
*U over it. There h no reason, for instance, to suppose 
that, till terrestrial developmerits had begun, they found ihem- 
aelves collected together in isolation in some definite and more 
or less limited locality^say one of the particular land masses, or 
other formations, which eventually developed into Asia. Africa, 
America, Australia, or an archipelago. But we do not need to plunge 
50 deeply into past time when considering the subject of mans 
origins. It will suffice if wc begin with the Permian Era—surely 
a remote enough epoch 1 Even then we shall have to think in 
continents, and in terms of geological time, i.e, very indefinitely, 
and very much at large ; for. as regards those days, all vre can 
hope to discover or coniecture is vague and uncertain in the extreme. 
Geology, then, tells us that, in times as remote as the Permian 
Era, there were only two main land-masses in existence^-one 
extending transversely, though not continuously, right round the 
Earth, displaying, of course, different conformations in the different 
era* that stretched between the PeTmian and say the Pleistocene, 
and known as the Great Northern Zone : the other being a vast 
atoll-like tormation. with a huge central ocean, which practically 
filled up the Southern Hemisphere, and has been named Gond- 
wSnaland" by eminent geologists. This was the Great Southern 
Zone. In the extreme south it waa rooted m Antarctica ; and in 
the north it effected a junction with the Great Northern Zone at 
one point only, i e. in the vicinity of what arc now known as Spam 
and the western basin of the Mediterranean sea- As regards the 
upper half of this enormous land-ring, in the north {centrally) lay 
what afterwards developed into Africa, including the lower two- 
ihirds of later Arabia, and also later India : the western shoulder 
was represented by what grew into present-day South America . 
and the eastert* shoulder took in what is now Australia. Later, 
a big tract to the east of ‘Africa." individuated into a long bean- 
shaped islo-continent that geologists named Lemuria {not the 
Lemuria of the theosophisu). and later still the southern half of this 
dissolved, while the northern half remained, and out of it deveU 
oped not only India but much that i# now nerth of India. Strange 
to say, ' India” eventually evolved as an integral part of the 
Great Northern Zone^its fauna, flora, and ihe biological forms and 
functions which ultimately became indigenous Indian humatiily. thus 
14 
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transferrin e iheir aeon'long a&sodationa with Gondwanaland from 
the South to the North. Between these two main land-masses+ or 
Great Zonea. Was a mighty worid of waters, to which spedaliflts 
have given the name of Tethys. East and. West, Tcthya estended 
from Anstralaaia and the Pacific (a^ we now say) to somewhere 
about Sicily, Farther west, in what is now the Atlantic aiea^ but 
very much leaa in size than the present Atbntic. was a lake-like sea, 
with a narrow outlet at its south west end giving into th« Pacific—^ao 
separating westem Gondwanaland (South America) from that 
western portion of the Great Northern Zone which geologists have 
called Eria (North Am ericas Greenland, etc.). After countless 
millions of year«^-apparenlly with the advent of the jurasaic Age—> 
GondwanaUnd began to break up. Its original atoll dike formation 
was EUcceeded by a number of weirdly-shaped isolated fragments, 
all of which gradually underwent fuither transformation. At the 
game time (we aire speaking of indefinitely long periods}, the 
released waters of the central Gondwanaland ocean surged up 
northwards, so augmenting Tethys for * time. How long these 
conditions lasted, nobody of course can tell ; hut at last Tethya 
and its associated waters^—which had theretofore sepulchred all the 
temperate regions north of the equator—began to dry up and shrink, 
leaving only isolated patches of water like the Mediterranean, the 
Black Sea, the Caspian, the Sea of Aral, etc. In short, another 
land-zone stole into being—the Great Central Zone, midway 
between the Great Northern and the Great Southern Zones, Each 
of these three land-masses—the Great Northern* the Great Southern, 
and now the Great Central Zones—had its own special fauna and 
flora, al! developed in course of volution from the lowest 
beginnings. Also^ each had its own special stock of those biologi¬ 
cal forms and functions—^similarly evolved from the lowliest 
beginnings—which eventually resulted In man ; Le. \ allow man 
(Xanthoderms) in the Great Northern Zone, Black man (Melano- 
dermg) in the Great Southern Zone, and Dark'White man {Melano' 
leukodenns) in the Great Central Zone, Having regard to the lowly 
organic forms Out of which scientists tell us that man developed, 
and to the innumerable changing types by which he was represented 
in the course of volution ; also having regard to the many and 
vast metamolphosea undergone by the land and sea areas of Earth, 
era after erat throughout countless millions of years ; not only is 
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it unreasonable to etpetl that a lecori of every successive type 
can be discovered, but it is impossible to say when or where matt, 
as man, first appeared on Earth, All we can do is—judging by 
the vestiges of undoubtedly human life which archaeologists have 
discovered—to say that in such and such a place, under such and 
such conditions, and apparently belonging to such and such an 
epoch, or era, man enisted. Some interpret cetuin vestiges which 
have thus come to light as showing that man was on Earth, as man. 
as early as the Eocene, Others refuse to date his appearance 
earlier than the Miocene. But of this at least we are certain—that 
man was on Earth in the Pleistocene* Even then we cannot date 
him in years t because we do not know when the Pleistocene begani 
nor do we know how long it lasted, ^S^e do not really know, with 
certainty, how many years have elapsed since that era came to 
an end. Now. the Pleistocene was the era in which the Northern 
Hemisphere was subjected to glaciations of which there seem 
to have been 4 or 5. with periods of warm, even tropical, weather 
in between; and. judging by tht avail^ibW evidence■ it seems reason^ 
able to ccnclude that man made his on Earth in one of the 

interglacial periods—probably the last. Assuming thiSs and recog¬ 
nising that, so far as Europe and Asia aie concerned, the ice^rap 
did not come down south farther than about the latitude of London, 
and. in an eastwardly direction, did not extend much beyond the 
60th parallel of longitude. i.Cm leaving much north of the Caspiaiiv 
and moat of what we now call Siberia (all. except a comparatively 
small area in the north, free from icSh it become & necessary to 
notice that» in indefinitely remote archaean times, the Siberian 
area just referred to had existed as a heart-shaped coirtinent to 
which geologists have given the name of Angara. Moreover* 
for count!e^s® millionfi of years* it had practically been isolated 
from the western portion of the Great Northern Zone by air arm 
of the Arclic Sea, which, stretching between the 40th and BOth 
paralleb of longitude, E-t extended aouthwarda ns far as the 
Caspian Sea* which, indeed* is believed to be nothing more or 
less than A sundvmg remnant cf it- Now. in unimaginably early 
days, at the Junction point near Spain, there had doubtless been a 
good deal of overlappingn not only of the lower fauna and fiora of 
the Great Northern Zone and ihofle of the Great Southern Zone, but 
also of those biological forms and functions which eventually deve- 
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loped inlo man in eacli of tbese Zcmes—allt of course, modified 
by the developments which subsequently stole into being with 
the laler-formed Great Central Zone — so that it is nt least difficult, 
if not impossible,^ to say through what intermediate ancestry the 
Fauna and flora of the North, and those biological forms and func¬ 
tions which there eventuated in man, had evolved. That is to say* 
they may all have developed in volution everywhere throughout 
the Great Northern Zone* But it is clear that, at one period, and 
throughout an immense stretch of lime, developments in Angara 
must have proceeded in isolation, quite independently of those 
that had been going on eke where in the Great Northern Zone. 
Hence, it is not unreasonable to assume, as regards the compara¬ 
tively later developments of those biological forms and functions 
which eventuated in man—-that their special area of characteriza¬ 
tion was Angara, and that it was there that Yellow man (the 
Xanthoderms) came into existence, and underwent hh earlier deve¬ 
lopments as man. The stage, therefore* at which our argument 
has at present arrived is this. 

In Pleistocene limes there were 3 main iand'massea or Zones, 
and 3 main stocks of humanity, corresponding to them. i.e. _ 

K The Great Northern Zone, area of characterization 
(specifkUy in Angara) of Yellow man- the Xantho 
derms ; 

2. The Great Central Zone, area of characterization of 
Dark-White (not yet Blond, much less Rosy-Blond) man. 
the Melanoleukoderms : 

3- The Great Southern Zone, area of characterization of 
Black man, the Melanoderma. 

It must have been from these 3 great fountain-heads that the 
lendini; so-called historical "races” of ’ Old World" man origirxated. 
How did it happen? 

Professor J. L. My res shows how, with the advent of the 
glaciations, communications between the different inhabited areas 
must have been so aJfected that, while It wag difficult for the 
denizens of Centra! Asia (say my Dark-Whites) to intrude into 
Mongolia (»y Angara), it was comparatively easy for the deniMns 
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of ArifEura to out of their cotmlrj? and wander southwards or 
westwards. My suggestion ts that thb was done (when, it is 
impossible to say) ; and that, eventually, the Yellows of Angara 
found themselves in that vast stretch of wilderness-counify which 
extends vaguely from Zagros in the west to say Lob Nor in the 
east- Ensued a mighty amalgamation of stcx:fcs—probably Yellow 
fathers and Dark-White mothers. The outcome was what used 
to be called the '"WolbRace"". The Dark-Whites were infinitely 
less ancient than the Yellows, and were probably at a very rudi¬ 
mentary stage of civilization. The progeny were a mixed breed, 
and took after their primitive mothers. Later on, the country 
was named after its denizens- The Babyloniaus called it ^'Num- 
Mii'* ; ibe Hittites called it "*Si-Nim'\ Bo;h names meant ‘'Wolf- 
Lands*'. But how did the Hittites originate? 1 submit thus 
South of whai at one lime was known as Mitanni, end also south 
of the region eventually called Assyria, between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, there was a country styled Aram. Possibly this name 
was really A-i-ram. meaning, like Elam, or E-idam, ‘'Uplands^'. 
Both seem to have been akin to Airy an, or Airy am (Iran, or 
Iram. or Eramh The inhabitants of Aram were Dark-Whiles—a 
division, locally representative^ of the Dark^White aborigines of the 
Great Central Zone, The ancient Egyptians, or Romiu, had a name 
for all these Dark-Whites in that particular longitude- They called 
them Aamu, i.e. "'Moonworshlppers*'* Modern writers, obsessed 
with the conventional ideas of orthodox learning, insist on calling 
them Semites—though only the denizens of Western Arabia were 
genuine Semiles. ix^+ descendants of Shem or Khem- — two forms 
of One word, dating from the dayi when there was no Red Sea, 
and N. E, Khem and W. Arabia were one undivided block of 
land. Be this as it may, near these Dark-Whitea. or Aamu, of 
ancient Aram were the Kassi^^—a branch of the Wolf-Race, settled. 
Or rather dwelling, in fCashshu, juBt north of Elam^ I assume that, 
either as aggressive conQuerors. or by way of what is called 
'‘peaceful penetration '^ waves of Kassi found their way into early 
Aram and stayed there. Followed a widespread amalgamation — 4he 
outcome being the birth of the Hittite race in Babylonian. 

Khcta in Romic). But how did the so-called Aryan Race originate ? 
According to Max Mdller and all who follow him. there is not, and 
never has been, any such race^-only a number of peoples whose 
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common cbATacterifitic li that, formally and Functionally , the 
UnguagcB that they apeak are akin to each other. But Huxley s^y» 
that there certainly was a race {Rosy-BiDndi„ 1 think) who. more 
than any otheri, were associated with the speaking oF the languages 
that we now agree to call the Aryan languages. I believe in Huxley 
rather than in Max Miiller^ My views on the subject are something 
like this. When the last glaciatiDn oF the Pleistocene came on. there 
wai a great migratory drift from Palaeolithic Europe^ In those days 
ihcrc was no Aegean Set, possibly no Adriatic^ What we now 
know as the mainland of Asia Minor extended westwards, at least 
as far as the w^eflletti shores of Greece* while southwards it included 
Crete—perchance also Cyprus. At any rate, for the refugees from 
Europe, threalened by the advancing ice-sheet, there were 
two principal lines of retreat. One was into the unglaclated 
tracts north of the Caspian 3 and the other was into the territories 
at the eastern end of Mediterranean. Doubde&s the refugees 
availed themselves of both means of escape ^ Orthodoxy, however^ 
teaches that those who trekked to the regions north of the Caspian 

were the original Aryan stock ; and thatn later on, they separated _ 

some finding their way Into the far East, as the Indo-Aryas oF Vedic 
times ; some moving Into the regions east of Zagros, and develop- 
Ing Into the iianians. of whom there were two branches, the Medes 
and the Persians ; others becoming the Slavs, yet others the Helle¬ 
nes. and so on. All this. ! submit, is baseless. It may be that the 
division who went to the regions north of the Caspian* were Rosy- 
Blonds—though how they became so is a mystery* But, if so, they 
probably developed into the Airy^Ians of Airyavc-Vaejo — a coun¬ 
try doubtless inhabited at that time by the Dahyus, or ''Ki]hrnen*\ 
and, though of Wolf Race origin* so-called because that country 
was a highland country. Their successors, the Rosy-BIonda, took 
on tfie nome irom them, but in the form of **Airy 5 niansThe 
expelled Wolf-Race, though dwelling thcnceforlh in the surround¬ 
ing wiJdemess-country, which does not seem to have been hilly, 
retained their name of "hillmen". but in the Form of “DahyGs'V. 
Really, therefore* it was unsuitable for them, but it survived to testily 
to their past* as showing that at one time they had been the 
inhabitants of uplands like Airy an. This may have happened 
about B,C. 4000, and perhaps accounts for the first Daayuan burst 
Into India. Across the Indus, i.e. amongst the later Hindus, the 
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equivalent nf Dahyus waa Dasyua^ In lact, the Dasjnb of remotely 
areh&tc N.W. India were merely the represcntEitive^^ east of the 
InduSt of the diffiised Dahyib. otigilnally the Wolf-Race of Num-Ma, 
or Si-Nim, later (as regards a portion of them) the inhabitants of 
AiryflOn and later still the Dahyiis of wjlderheas Aiiyo-Turan; and 
their off ^shoots, the Tokhari, etc. When they first spread east of the 
indtis^ who can teU> Possibly aboriL B.C. 400fl_ Possibly they poured 
into India at that time, threw off the so-called Brahyl communities, as 
also the ethnoi later known as the Dasyus of Sapta^Sindhavahp 
and, streaming down the western eoastlands, ultimately arrived 
amongst^ and amalgamated with, the Black (Melanodermic) abori¬ 
gines of Southern [ndia. ] call them aborigines of Southern India, 
hut really they were aborigines of that northern poi^ion of ialo-con- 
tinental Lemurim out of which all India had evolved^ Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that the present word Tamilakam, mean¬ 
ing '^Homeland or Abode of the Tamils^', is nothing but a coirup- 
tion of the originat Greek (Ptolemaic) word Lemurla^ Later on, 
when the so-called Indo-Aryas of Northern India pushed their way 
into Southern India, and various ethnic and philological developments 
resulted, the name Dravidians arose^—it being a Sanskrit wordi 
rneaning ''Southern'*, and so practically connoting [ndo-Aryas who 
had become domiciled in Southern India amongst the Tamils or 
Lemurians. It is known that, between these peoples of Southern 
India and the Inhabitant^ of Mesopotamia, a certain amount of 
commercial and perhaps other intercourae sprang up« as also be^ 
tween them and the later Westerns of Roman times i but it would 
not appear that thb contjlbuled to their origins^ or affected them 
to any appreciable extent ethnically * As regards the so-called Indo- 
Aryas of Northern India, my views are roughly theie. From Romlc* 
i.e, ancient "Egyptian*', records we leam that, about BC 1156, 
in the 6th regnal year of Pharaoh Ramifies 111, a vast body of banded 
ethnoL beaded by the Pura-seriu' or Pula-aetiu (i,e. Philistines), who 
had emerged from Keft^ or Kilikiap in Ai^ia Minor* poured into 
Northern Syria, with the supposed object of invading Khem. Rame- 
ses III met and defeated them by sea and land- Those of them who 
escaped destruction appear to have fled eastwards^ To the west 
was the sea ; and here the Rornic fleet awaited them. Northwards, 
by the way they had come, retreat had probably been cut off. 
While. to the south p lay the Romic forces. Possibly; therefore ^ an 
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eas^wardly ftiglit was their only avenue uf escape. Besides tKe 
PuTR-sctiu, the fugitives seem to have coinpriscd Yadai Amorltes 
(a tall reddish‘blond folk? ^ broken Hittites. doubtless of the type 
depicted on tbc monuments t and *'People of the Pillar from On, 
or An-^pDS$ibIy Phallus-worshippers- but more probably devotees 
cf the Solar cult. Now, curiously enough, early Indian records speak 
of the arrivnl in Sapta-Sindhavah (which originally probably included 
Mapta-Hendu) of certain banded ethnoi From Western Asia, frequent¬ 
ly styled the Pancha-JanSh, or *‘Five Communities*\ and actually 
leferred to in the Rig-Veda under ihc eventual names of Pums, Y5- 
dus, Turvasaa, Anus, and Diuhyus, The Puriis, 1 suggest, were 
simply the Puja-setiu (People of Puru, or Pura) j the Yadus 
were the Yadai Amorlles i the Turva^s (a name that means 
''Clothed like the Tur"} were the Hitt its a. a folk who must have 
been particularly Ues with the Yadai Amoritea. so supporting the 
tradition that the Yadus and the Turvasaa were intimately a^ciated 
with each other : while the Anus were, of course, the "'People of 
the Pillar" from On. As for the Druhyus. my suggestion is that 
they were a druj-folk picked up by the other communjriea cn 
somewhere say in Candhara'landi and admitted to their union. 
Crossing the Indus, they found themselves amld$t, and settled 
amongst, the Dnsyiia of Sapla^Sindhavah—a powerful folk dwelling 
in purus^ or townships^ and nut uncivilized from a purely worldly, i,e. 
material and intellectual point of view, nevertheless mnnate bar¬ 
barians, i.e, evil at heart, and Incorrigibly deceituL tricky, and 
tortuous-minded. Besides these Dasyoi, there were also several 
varieties of aboriginal communities, or NiMidas* both black and 
yellow. The Dasyus, as descended from a remote ancestry, partly 
Yellow, and partly Dark-While, were Dark'Whites of a peculiar 
parchmenty kind of complexion—probably very similar to the com¬ 
plexion of the early Alpines of Neolithic Central Europe and Anato¬ 
lia, The Dasyus were very envious, very ambitious, and ver>' un^ 
scrupulous At firvt they tried to ineratiate thenuielves with the 
Pancha-Jan^—paying special court to the strongest of them, the 
Purus. Next they tried for equality< and actually succeeded in 
effecting matrimonial alliances with the Purus. Then they aimed 
at iuperioiity, and finally, picking a quarrel with the Pencha-Janah, 
with a view to capturing the hegemony^ declared open war against 
them- They never succeeded in defeating the Pancha-JanSh, but. 
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having combined with the Ni^adae, they eventually forced the 
PSficHa-'ianah to abandon Sapta-Sindhavah* The Pancha-Janah 
retreated eastwards, being pursued by the Bhaiataa (originally a 
name applied to the Dasyus and DasyU'led Niwda confederacy, 
but, in later times, to PanchSlas (i.e, Pancha-JanSh) aa 
well. It seems to mean *' Warriors. In. this retreat the 

Pancha-Janah got as far as Prayag (Allahabad) on the 

Jumna. There, as it were behind their Marne defences, they dug 
themselves In. The Dasyiis and their Ni|lidan allies did likewise 
On, the western banks of the same river. Thus there were two great 
encampments, facing each other. Eventually this purely^ military 
position became known traditionally as Kuru-PanchaJa. In 
" Ranch ala", of course, >1 is easy to detect a metamorphosis of the 
original name *■ Pancha-Janah", effected with the object of confusing 
actual history. But hew did "Kuiu" arise? In Central Asia the 
Dahyus had for countless ages been a race of petty chiefs (^fians^. 
melekfit and so forth), and the native name for this was iiuru 
J^ru'Jthu, or some such word. Now, in their great attempt to crush 
the P5ncha-Jan5h by force, the Daayils had grievously failed^ 
This they recognized on the Jurnna : and there and then they decided 
to abandon force and try some cither method. They now 

detennmed to be reHgioni^tB, philosophera. and culturiats-- 
to found, if possible, a brand new ethnos, a brand-new 
language, a biand^new religtoTit and brand-new civilizations oyer 
all of which, of course, they, the Dasyus, were to be the prealdbg 
geniuses. This scheme, however, required that their identity as 
the Dasyus of old should be obliterated and forgotten—all trace 
of it deatroyed. To this endn the first step taken was to adopt a 
new name : and the name they adopted wa^i ’ Kuni i for. though 
it Was intimately connected with their Dahyu origin, it was so 
sufficiently unknown to their victims (the Pancha-Janahl, and the 
outside World, as to serve admirably as a meanH of disguising 
themselves as a community, and of pretending to be something 
different from what they really were. in fact, nearly everything 
they did was calculated to cover up all traces of their Dahy^ origin. 
Indeed, in that wonderful recension of jumbled tradition* legend, 
philosophy* and ritual, which they eventually issued under the 
name of the Vedas, they actually went the length of vilifying the 
Dasyus of Sapta-Sindhavah as batbfuians and non-Aryan mfecfichos 
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—tKe aTgument. of cour^. bcin^: How could they tbemselvea be 
these veiy Da»yui, when they spoke of them thufl> Well, though 
Force had failed, the alternative succeeded. An exotej-ic form of the 
esoteric mysteries of which the royalties and military classes amongst 
the Pancha-)an^ had Keen the custodians, was extracted from the 
latter; Brahmanism and Caste were inaugurated and fastened upon 
the landj they ihemselves, the Kurus, became the Brahmen*; the 
traditions and records of the country were taken in hand, and, if not 
altogether^ destroyed, were jumbled up and rendered ah^ 
fiolutely grotesque and useless for all practical purposes; 
when this had been donei a new recension of legends, 
philosophical and religious ideas, songs and so forth i was 
banao'd t the language of their cultured Rosy-Blond neighhours, the 
Airyanians of Airyavo-Vaejo, was seized upon, polished up, 
and (certainly with great ability] metamorphosed into a brand-new 
language called Sanskrit i the traditions and legends of the Airyanians 
—nay, their very name—were appropriated ; everything was so 
managed that, in course of time (for time itself helped to establish 
the colossal scheme), the Panchabs themselves, nay, the whole 
world, accepted the proposition that Kurus (i.e* Dasyus) and 

PanehSlas (i t^ the PancKa-JaJi&h) were practically all one race_even 

most of the NL^das being eventually admitted to die fold; in short, 
the Indo^Aryan ethnos and Ifido-Aryan culture were successfully 
inaugurated, and presented to an admiring and awe-struck world, 
with all the prestige that naturally attached to the name, 
the traditions, the language, the manner* and customA of 
the age-old Rosy-Blonds of Airyavo-Vaejo. One thing is certain ^ 
Whatever may be the motives and intentions, and attitude generally, 
towards the view regarding IndcKAryaTiism that is conventionally 
in vogue in India, and amongst Indianiets at large, the mentality 
and outlook of what m now becoming daily better known as ihe 
real ]ndia--as distinguished from the Dreamland-India of politically- 
minded and other visionaries, has no affinities or solid and permarn 
ent sympathies with a culture and institutions and u polky that are 
essentially Dasyuan. Indians at large are not represented by the 
Dosyus, any more than they are descended from them. As for the 
Babylonians and their neighbours, whom conventional experts persist 
in styling Semites, the truth appears to be this, Originaily all that 
part of the world^ay about parallels of longitude 35-40 E.. usually 
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referred to aa Western A^ia. hut extensible southwards into 
eaJtem Africa oJid Arabia — waa inhabited by the 3 main racc- 
stocka of huuiariity alluded to supra. !n the extreme north were 
representativea of the Yellowa : in the centre reEions and as far 
south aa parts of eaatem Africa and weslem Arabia^ were represen- 
tativea of the Aarnu. or Dark-While aborigineg of the Great Central 
Zone ; and in the far south were representativea of the Blacks, or 
Mclanodezms. This was the poaidon up to say B,C. 9000^ These 
dates are not ^iven as bein^ accurate, but merely for narrative 
purposes, as some epoch has to be mentioned. Welb about C. 
9000, mighty changes took place in those territories at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean into which^ as alluded to supra^ many 
of the refugees from Palaeolithic Europe had crowded duririg the 
last glaciation of the Pleistocene- Perhaps they had also crowded 
into the Nile-V^alley region and the Euphrates-Tigris region. 
Nobody really knows. Since those daya — perhaps in all three 
regions—certainly in the teiritoriea al the eastern end of the Medi^ 
terrancan—they had dwelt throughout what have long been called 
Neolithic times^ building up a civHLsmtion many vestiges of which are 
actually being recovered to-day. They must have been a very mixed 
multitude ; for though many of them were of the same type as thofte 
who posaibly went to the regions north of the Caspian and were 
therefore probably Ro«y-6londs (if ao be it was in late Pleistocene 
times in glaciated Europe that Blond and Rosy-Blond man originated}, 
many were also local denizens—more or less brunet representatives 
of those Dark-Whiies, who from extreme west to extreme east, 
right along the line of the northern Temperate Zone, were abori^^ 
gines of the Great Central Zone. Whatever they were in this 
respect^ in B. C. 9000 they had to abandon their Mediterranean 
homeland, lor it was breaking up. Hence the eventual name 
Aigaio, meaning "'Remnant of the land"—Where did they go to? 
They migrated east, settling first amongst the Yellows in northern 
Mesopotamia. Followed, of course, a mighty amalgamation^ 
Outcome the semi A ellow semi-Rosy-Slond race known to ancient 
times as the far-flung Mandwa. With the migrants^ of course p had 
gone their Mediterranean culture, their religion, their philosophy t 
their traditions and legends, their manners and customs. Naturally, 
as half breedsp the MandwS were not a very highly developed race- 
Bul, aft time went on, they improved j and eventually, as their flower 
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Arid fnjil, they evolved into the ethnos known as the Mkannians. 
Later on, some of them proceeded laither east* and became the 
Airyanians of Airyavp-Vaejo. 

Now just as, Ln the further east, the custodians and distributors of 
culture were these Ahyanians. so, in Western Asia, the 
custodians and distributors of culture were the Mitannians. 
It was to them that, somewhere in the 5 th millennium 
B-C., the black-headed” Dark-Whites of early Agade. or Akkad 
(a name that meant the same as Aram and Elam, i+e^ * Uplands ), 
appealed for protection and aasiaUuice in the days of early Kassite 
aggression. The appeal look the form of a prayer that the Mitan- 
mans would aasume possession of Akkad and administer its affairs. 
The Mllannians responded. There seem to have been two attempts 
at reform. The first was a failure : but the second succeeded. 
Mitannians poured into the country ; there ensued a big amalgama¬ 
tion 2 and the result was the bklh of the "Babylonian” ethnos— 
clearly a blend of semi-Ye Hows and semi Rosy-Bionds with the 
aboriginal Dark-While Aamu of early Akkad. Thenceforward 
Mitanni developed imperially. BabylonianSp Hittites, Amoritej, 
doubtless the barbarians of Kashshu—even the much later Assyrians 
—all appear to have been her vassals. She was for ages the 
Suzerain Power in Western Asia. Probably the so-called Hyksoe 

_ _those mysterious folk who were for centuries Lords of Khem— 

were really the Imperial Mitannlans. One of their mightiest rulers 
is said to have been Kluan. That namCi i submit, ought really to 
be Sep-Yan—not Khian at all. No wonder the Jews (identical with 
the old Amorites of Vadai, who again were vassals of the Mitanni- 
arts), mixing up the Hyksos with their actual progenitors, represented 
the latter as transcendently royaL indeed a scared, race f South 
of Akkad was Sumer—a name that signified Lnwlands, just as Akkad 
signified Uplands. In Sumer the populace was different from, and 
rather more mixed than, that in Akkad. True, part of that populace 
was Aamu (Dark-White aborigines of the Great Central Zone). Not 
Semitic at all, in spite of all that conventional learning has to say I 
But* besides these Dark-White autochthons, there waa also a com- 
munity of Yellows As a race-stock, the Yellows were immeasurably 
more ancient than the Dark-Whites of the Great Central Zone. 
Hence, the civilization of the former was probably more highly 
developed than that of the latter* But whether the particular re- 
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pre»entative€ of the ^"etlow5 then in Sumer had been settled there 
before the appearance of the Dark-Whites (who, after alL were 
abozi^nes of the land)., must be left as an open question. Our data 
on the subject are not enoug^h to enable us to arrive at any definite 
opinion. One of the cities of Sumer was Ur — the domicile of ori^n 
of so-called Abraham. 1 do not believe that any such individual 
ever eitlsted. Out of Ur., at some lime In the remote past it is said., 
virent forth a small! community belonging to the general Dark-White^ 
or AamUp denizens of the country. This 1 am wOling to accept. 
First they trekked norths and arriving In Mltanni, settled there for 
some dme—in fact, made ol it a new domicile of origin- — apparently 
being more ambitious of being associated with a partially Rosy- 
Blond ancestry than with a Dork-White ancestry. As a 
matter of fact^ by reason of many inler-marriagea with their 
fair neighbours^ their type became so modified as to be practlcaJly 
Milannian^ In tbe blble they are called. Syrian/* SdU, 
they appear to have retained their race-name as Aamu- 
Eventually Journeying south, with intent to enter Canaan^ 
they had to cross the Euphrates. Thug they acquired their name 
of 7hr-Aamu, or This Ezra (or whoever or whatever 

that name stands for) transmuted into the name Abram—thus per¬ 
sonifying the community. Yet another great people whose origins 
have been persiatently mlHrepresented are the Assyrians. They 
also ore continually being called Semites. Indeedt one writer 
actually states thal they were a branch of the Babylonians* hut were 
even more Semitic than the Babylonians^ This is quite wrong. 
They were not Semites at all. The nucleus of the slock—before 
they had anything to do with Asshur — was of Wolf-race ozigirir 
Hence the name Nimrod* which means Wolf-race, and obvioualy 
points to Num-Ma^ or 5i-Nim. When Mltanni collapsed, many of 
its people were incorporated into the Nimrodlc State, but the bulk 
seem to have migrated^ either voluntarily or as deportees^ across 
the Zagros. There, in the terrltoriei lying east of that rangep they 
settled* and developed into the Medic race^ This was the real 
origin of the Medes* They were in no sense Airyanians^ Several 
centuries after Khem had lost her northern empire in the reign of 
Akh-en-aten, and the Hlttites had succeeded In destroying Mitannl 
— corresponding, apparently with a period of Babylonian weakness 
following Upon the exploits of Tlglath-Plleser b ^d also with more 
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iKan 100 years of a pToluna that seenu to have overtaken the Nim^ 
rodic State—the Aratnaeans of the middle Euphrates, whose capital 
was the city of Asahur, burst into political consciDusness, and even 
established a State in Syria, havings its capital at Damascus, and 
became very powerful, SpecialisU invariably call them Semites, 
and speak of them as a wave of aggression that had swept up 
northwards from Arabian regions. They were not aggressive in¬ 
truders of this kind at all, and most assuredly they were not Semites, 
As already explained, they were local representatives of the 
great Aamu, or Dark-Mthite, stock—aborigines since times immemo¬ 
rial of the Great Central Zone, Eventually, late in the 8th century 
B. C,, Damascus was taken by Tiglath-Pileser ]V—a monarch with 

whom the ambitions and activities of the Ntmrodic State revived_ 

its inhabitants were deported to the valley of the Tort, in the 
northern hills (called Kir in the Bible}, and, in course of time, Aram 
was annexed by the Nimjrodic State, which also incorporated the 
Aramaeans into its ethnos. It is really only from then onwards 
that the Nimrodic State became known as Assyria—probably from 
the old Aramaean capital of Aashui. Also seeing that specialists 
look upon the Aramaeans os Semites, it was really only from then 
that As^ria became what is conventionally called a Semitic 
country. The Persians, again—invariably lepretiented by conven¬ 
tional writers as Alryanians by origin, and ethnically akin to the 
Medes—were neither the one nor the other, The country known as 
Persia was practically identical with old Elam, North of ElSm were 
the Kassi of hashshti, and in £1am Itself, particularly in a region of 
it known as Anshan, or Arizan, was a rough race of hiilmen, said 
by Herodotus to have been KephSniaps, i e. of a race akin to the 
people of KashshG, Elsewhere, apparently in the lowlands, there was 
quite a different kind of community. These were Aamu, or Dark- 
Whites, i.e. a division of the aborigines of the Great Central Zone ; 
but whether they were pure Aamu, or some kind of modification 
of that stock. I do not know. Be this as it may. when Asahurbani- 
pal desolated Elam about B.C, 647, these Dark-White lowJanders 
abandoned their homes, and settled for a time at Yezd. where they 
became famous as Fire-worshippers. To-day they are known as 
the Persia, and are settled principally in Bombay, According to 
Herodotus the Kephenian portion of the population were simply 
natore-worshippers. But later on, when Fravartish of Media raided 
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Elam—h)8 barbaric cupidity bcinj appar«ut1y attracted by the Kelp- 
leu state of the country—he is said to have brought with him a body 
of barbarians, akin to the Kaui of the northern and settled 

them in the land. These were the Barswa, or Parswa—and it is 
from them that the region so-called got its later name of Persia, and 
the people their name of Persians. Another name by which they were 
commonly known in antiquity is Dqhoe (Latin) and Dooi (Greek)— 
obviously Roman and Hellenic approitimationa to the old AiryS- 
nian Dahyii. They remained in Persia btl the days of the Sacae, 
Skuthai. and Sogdians (i,e, Salehs and Descendants of the Sakhs 
or Saghs), But when. c. the first century B,C,, or earlier, the Sogdians 
abatidoned Centra! Asia, and plunged off westwards, ultimately 
arriving amongst, and uniting with, the Sholotoi, or Skiithai. of 
European Sklithia, and. together with them, becoming known as 
the Asen, "People of A9ha‘'_a name by which they had been 
famous in Central Asia (Ashavo-Danghavo)—the Dahae of Persia 
followed hard after them, taking with them a form of futhork. and 
doubtless other kinds of culture, which they had acquired mimetkally 
from the Saghs. 

In condusion, we may probably take it that the early Alpines 
of t^ntral Europe and their congeners of Asia Minor, or Anatolia 
( rofessor G. Elliot Smith's "Arnienoids”), were simply intruded 
Kassites from c. fl,C. Hth century Western Asia—more especially, 
perhaps, round about Kardunyan Babylonia—their advent (which 
was probably spread over a considerable time) being conterminous 
with the real beginnings of the Neolithic Age m Europe. In short 
the metal-civilization that they brought with them appears to have 

en the civilization of that much misrepresented period—especially 

lU latter years . 

The fair Slavs (Sarmatians) were simply migrated Northern 
Medes (S^r-Mada); the darker Slavs were Alpines, or had Alpine 
affinities. The Medes. like the Persians, always posed as 
Aityanians, That is how they came by their name of Slavs, which 
means "Sons of aory." The real "Sons of Glory", or D5*iof5s. 

Slavs, were, of course, these Airyanians of old Aityavb-Vaejo. 
The ethnoi we now call "Slavs" are really not Slavs at all. 

From all which it would appear that a very great deal of what 
passes conventionally for Knowledge Is extremely shaky, and will 
doubtlesssooner or later find itself scrapped and consigned to oblivion 
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It h an evolutionary maaum of universal acceptance that 
adaptability to ever-Ghangin& environment enaures survival. Its 
validity ia tested and found acceptable not merely in social and 
religious spbereat but also m the body politic. Neilber soda] and 
religious institutional nor political can survive a moment longer than 
they fail to adopt themselvefi to changes in the environments. In 
the body politic various forms of government were tried and found 
wanting. So long as the principles on which the forms of Coveiti' 
ment, despotic, republican or representative were based were 
acceptable to the people constituting the Government, they could 
endure. the moment a doubt about the validity of the principles 
were to arise in the mind of die people due to some perceptible 
changes in the social religious or economical spheres, a change in 
the form of Government would be unavoidable. Forms of Govern¬ 
ment have not like planetary systems their own bleed laws to govern 
their movements. They are human institudons ever liable to be 
aSected by changes in the volitions, and cultural sentunents of the 
people. 

The characteristics of humanity do not change vnth race or 
colour. G:»nditlons being the same, the forms of institutions, 
whether social, religious or political will be alike among all races 
and nationalities, ]t is not true to say that though conditions are 
the same the institutions evolved among the Asiatics will be different 
from those among the Europeans. Nor is it true to say that such 
physiological physical and psychological conditions as were once 
productive of certain political institutions in the east would remain 
the same for ever and that in the east neither conditions nor insti¬ 
tutions would change. Strange to say that it is these hasty generali- 
sadona to which a number of European scholars were led from 
their superficial study of the Bast. Accordingly the remarks made 
by Hegal regarding the form of Government in ancient India are 
entirely unfounded and opposed to human nature which is every¬ 
where the same. In his ^hiiosopfi^ of Hisfory (Page 161) he says. 
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**While we Found a moial despotism in ChLia. whatever ruay b= 
cnllcd a relic of political life in India Ls a deapotism withoui e pitit- 
ciplci withoul any rule of moralily and religion: for morality and 
religion (as far as the latter has a reference to human action) have 
as their indispensable condition and basis ibe freedom of the will. 
In India therefore the most arbitrary, wicked, degrading despotifim 

has its full swing . ........*i,.The Chinese possess a most minute 

history of their countTy,.-.,-,..P........and the contrary is the case 

in India/' 

Nothing can be more absurd than to speak of the eiiatence of 
ft despotic institution without a principle * without any rule of irtoralily 
and religion. Can a people live and find satisfaction under an 
institution based upon no principle and opposed to rule of morality 
and religion, i.e.» freedom cf the will, as Hegel puts it> Hegel is 
a writer of philosophical paradones, such as being and non-being, 
positive and negative whole and part, all combining themselves in 
what he calls the Absolute. However con Fused might be bis notion 
of the Absolute* the one thing he was fond of^ as a European, is 
freedom of the will. In the theological writings such as the Code 
of Mann, the Merhabhorota and the Romaya^o which he superficially 
studied^ he could find no l^fe-like picture of a people. The Code 
of Mann is merely a collection of customs partly practical and partly 
ideal. It is not a record of the actual life lived by a people under 
any form of Government in India. Nor can the Indian Epics be 
expected to throw vivid light on the form of Indian polity. That 
the Indians were moral and religious and had the freedom of the 
will necessary to find and projiagate rational system of religion 
and philosophy without risking their lives like the Puritans and PrO" 
testants in Europe, is a historical fact admitted by alL 

Whether the ancient Indian people were happy with freedom 
of will to work iheii own salvation under the so-called despotic 
form of Endian Government is a question which can rather be 
answered in the light of hlstorica! facts than by a later bistoiian 
basing his judgment on the study of some sectarian and mythological 
literary works. 

The discovery of the d rtfimlasfro of Kaalilya, a treatise on the 
Endian art of Government* has dispelled the assumption that the 
art of Government Is foreign to the Indian mind. No Society can 
[6 
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possibly exist without some form of Govemmenl to regulate its 
generHil wilL It is the boast of a Vedic priest that while the people 
of the BhSrat£i-lancl had their homan king, the Brahmaria had their 
King in Soma, the moon^ It implies that the Brahmatts could regu¬ 
late the conduct of their community by the decisions of their 
Parisads or learned assemblies^ During the Buddhistic period the 
Brahmans also had to come under the protection of a human king 
and had- to pay taxes to the king for their protection. In the 
we find village communities endowed with the right to 
regulate their village affairs in harmony with a central despotic 
form of govemment under the guidance of a mantri-pariBad or 
Hsoembly of ministers. One of the principal functions peculiar to 
the government according to Kautilya is a fair distribution of wealth 
among the people. To attain this object there were two ways; one 
religious and the other political. The religious or spiritual means 
of bringing about a fair distribution of wealth among the people 
needed a high degree of religious or philosophical culture which, 
though open to all, w^s a natuic^s gift of a few. The eiomple set 
by the few had an enormous influence not merely over the body 
politic, but also on economical sphere. This is what t venture to 
call the Hindu political philosophy, the subject of the present 
paper. 

Before proceeding to deal with the subject, I find it necessary 
to say a word or two on the purely political means employed for a 
fair distribution of wealth. No form of government, whether re¬ 
publican or representative in the widest seme of the word, can be 
stable unteas wealth and the means of acquiring wealth are fairly, 
if not equally, distributed. This is one of the most difficult problems 
which defies a satisfactory solution. The rise and fall cf states and 
empires are mainly due to economic causes. The Invasion of a 
ttate or iiailon by another state or nation Ss more often due to 
poverty of the invading horde. Internal rebellions in a state are 
also mainly caused by impoverishment of the majority against the 
aggrandisement of the few. To remedy this evil Kau(ilya makes a 
number of suggestions, one of them being that one-fourth of the 
revenue of the state should be reserved year after year to tide over 
the calamities of the people. A second suggestion 19 enhancement of 
tares and levy of new tares on the rich. A third is the confiscation 
of the rich of their unnecessary accumulation. A fourth b calling 
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for subscriptions from tbe rich to repJenish ihft treasury by conferr* 
ing honours on thenri in return. These and other expedients suggested 
by Kau^ilya and also practised in ancient limea all over tbe world 
prove no doubt suicidal political measures in modem slates and 
empires. Nor were ancient politicians less alive to the danger of 
adopting such measures to restore economk equilibrium. Hence 
we find ancient law^givers and poHticians frequently commending 
spirituality and condemning matertaJUmn It is more to cure the 
world of its economic evils than to secure undisturbed pleasure in 
the other world that Brahmans, Jaina# and Buddhists condemned 
materialism in one voice- That their voice wag not a cry in the 
wilderness is clearly proved by the inscriptions of Asoka.That Asoka 
lived lor hSs people and that under the influence of BhahmanSp 
Sramanas, and Buddhist ascetics he spent the whole revenue of his 
vast empire for the good of his people- is well known to readers 
of the history of Asoka and his inscriptions. 

TTiere is no doubt that the philosophic ideas expounded in the 
Lokayata^ Sankhya, ^'oga, and the Upanishads were made use of 
for political and economical ends. This is clear from the rfhastisJm 
of Kautiiya s— 

‘^Anvikahaki comprises*" says Kau^ya„ “the philosophy of 
S^khyap Yoga^ and Lokayata. Righteous and unrighteous acU are 
learnt from the triple Vedas; wealth and non-wealth from VdriS ,* 
the expedient and the inexpedient as well as potency and impoteney 
from the science of government. When seen in the light of these 
sciences, the science of AnvikshakI is most beneficial to the world, 
keeps the mind steady and firm in weal and woe alike and bestows 
excellence of foresight, speech, and action- Light to all kinds of 
knowledge^ easy means to accomplish all kinds of acts and recept¬ 
acle of all kinds of virtues, is the science of Anvikshaki ever held 
to bc/‘ 

A copper plate grant attributed to the Ganga King MadHava 1* 
Bays that he {Madhava) was an expert among the exponents cf the 
theory and practice of the science of polity combined with the 
Upanishads (5opanrshafi^as4/a nffi-sd^Jroya Vakfrt prayokfrik^^ohih *') 


•Tliifl will lie puyiihed in the At^Ki<nilcftie*l Rflpoii lot 

1924 - 25 , 
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The LokayatA sy»lem is neitkei a thelstic religion nor a philoso¬ 
phy of the type of Swkhya* the main object of which is a descrip¬ 
tion of the means to attain salvation or freedom from rebirth. The 
inclusion of the Lokayata view of the world along with Sankhya and 
Yoga in the curricula of studies necessary for the attainment of a 
comprehensive knowledge of the political i.cience both in its theo¬ 
retical and practical aspects is itself an indication that the study 
of Sankhya and Yoga ts meant not so much for the attainment of 
an unmiied pleasure in a dreamy world as for bringing about an 
eQuilibrium in the play of warring passions in the human breast in 
this very wordl. This idea is still more cJearly signified by the 
statement made in the copper plate grant referred to above that the 
Ganga King Madhava was an expert among the teachers of the 
theory and practice of the principles of Political Science along with 
those expounded in the Upanishads. According to Kautilya 
Anvikahaki Is a safe guide of moral activity and source of the know¬ 
ledge of virtue*. An attempt is made here to mscertnin the parti¬ 
cular principles which in the hands of politicians like Kautilya proved 
a safe guide of political aettvity. 

Little or nothing i* known of the Lokayata *y*tem of philosophy. 
Ita teaching i* attributed to Brhaspnti of whom nothing i* known. 
Whether he was the head of the school which Is frequently referred 
to by Kautijya by the word. Barhaspatya* or come one else, cannot 
be ascertained. A few passages embodying the view* of Brhas- 
patl quoted mainly for reputation ate found in the literary works 
of almost all the system* of Indian philosophy. A brief account of 
the system under the name of Charvakadarsana I* also given in the 
Snrvcdaraana Sangrah^. The one important view of the Charvaka* 
hearing on political ethics Is stated as follows 

Paropakarah punyaya papaya psrapldanam. 

Doing good to other* Is for merit and doing injury to others is 
for sin. In other words other^regarding activities are preferable to 
selfish proceedings. Another maadm of life attributed to Brhaspati 
is that it is worse than stupidity to reject the ready objective pleasure 
of this World with the hope of attaining subjective pleasure called 
after death. 

From these two principles it may be inferred that the ultimate 
value of life i* according to the teaching of the LokSyala system an 
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economical and domestic well-bem^ coii^istent with altruisin in a 
society under the protection of a kin^K the real god on earth. 

With a view to make clear the bearing of Sankbya^ Yoga, and 
Upanifthads on politics, it is necessary to understand the end of life 
as expounded in those works. 

The end of beings in general and of human beirtgs in particular 
is in one word 'existence/ It is majufested wherever life is 
perceived. Its Sanskrit equivalent is Satti, well-being Accord¬ 
ing to the Upanishads the idea of well-being is inseparably connected 
with composure and sentiency. It is termed Sachida.nanda+ exist¬ 
ence, sentiency, and composure. Even the smallest creature 
exhibits the threefold nature of what constitutes ita existence. So 
delicate and sharp is its sentiency that it changes its posture or 
position the moment it smelts or comes in contact with an offensive 
thing. It coils its body, or flies or changes the direction of its 
motion. It seems to feel the arrival of something iniimical to its 
life or existence. It is sentient as long as it exists- It (the feeling) 
exists ai long as it is sentient. Hence sentiency is inseperable from 
existence and existence from sentiency. Sentient existence implies 
comfort or seif serenity. Jt follows therefore that the characteristic 
of life is existence, sentiency and self-serenity constituting what may 
he called life or self. 

The same forms the characteristic of fully developed beings 
also. In proportion as the brain, the seat of sentiency, is developedi 
the desire for perpetual existence, increase of knowledge and 
happiness is manifested in a progTe.^sive scale,. Consistent with the 
threefold nature of life or self* the one aim of beings whether 
animal or man, is to seek for what is conducive to its perpetual 
existence. Since existence means Helf-serenity, whatever is felt as 
inimical to existence is avoided and whatever ts felt conducive to 
its self-serenity la assimilated or coveted. This habit of pursuit of 
pleasure and avoidance of pain becomes clearct and clearer with 
the growth of the organic body* This ij what struggle for existence 
means. In this constant struggle for existence, some among the 
lower animals and almost all among human beings acquire the habit 
of accumulating what long experience has taught them to be either 
conducive to their pleasure or the means to avoid pain. It Is In 
other words the cultivation of the habit of selection and rejecliori. 
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At first the work of solection and accumul&tiori of objecU conducive 
to pleasure or existence ie mdividual. But in proportion as unclaim¬ 
ed objects of pleasure dwindle or become scarce* tbere ensues war 
between Individuak for forcible possession of the accumulation^ 
wherever k may be found. The frequency of war between indivi¬ 
duals or bands of individuals for ihc possession of women, slaves, 
cattle, grams,^ fruits and other objects of pleasure gives rise to com¬ 
munities and societies and states, formed one after another with a 
view to repel Individual attacks made for the objects. Jn the 
animal world there is no accumulation generally made* But with 
accumulation, as In the case of honey made by bees exciting the 
appetite of bears or men there also eneyes war for misappropria¬ 
tion of the product of others' labour. Individuals or communities 
at war with each other settle their dispute, as is even now done by 
fishermen living on the opposite banks of a lake or river n by mutual 
verbal apeement. In the course of time these agreements about 
matriegc^ trade, pasturage, fishing and other varied social activities 
crystalfse as customs . It is customs such as these that are said in 
the Arihaiastra to be taken into consideration in settling the disputes 
between different communities coming under the protection of a 
single state* Legislation by a state or a king Is a modern concept. 
Whether legislation is a correct representation of the opinion of 
the people for whom it is made or whether customs are a correct 
copy of their opinion^ is a question which need not be considered 
here. All that I have to point out here is that ancient kings of India 
did not go so far As to Impose their own will or the will of their 
Manbi-parishad as law on their people. It may not be out of place 
here to consider as briefly as possible whether or not ancient Indians 
had more liberty than their descendants now'. Their disputes were 
about objects of pleasure direct or indirect. The settlement of those 
disputes was based upon their own customs which had been the 
resutt of their own general will. Nfow on the other hand even in 
European states it is Parliament that legislates for the people. 
Whether the representatives of the people composing the parlia¬ 
ment represent the views of the people, as they are, m a disputed 
question beyond doubts Whether the minority may not alter alt 
be right and the majority wrong Is also a question on which differ¬ 
ence of opinion U atill prevalent. It Is clear therefore that the 
ao called liberty of the European people under their so-called self. 
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government ia nol founded on such a solid foundation m it ia believed 
or repTeaentrd to be* Besides, freedom and governTnent are sucb 
paradoxical terms ih&t no volume of explanation can remove the 
hideous contradiction of terms. Now liberty i^ a nature's gift and 
restraint is artiheia] and external. If man b so wise m to make use 
of hb liberty he bos inherited from nature^ why should there be 
ship-Joads of restraints wrhlcb go to form what is called a govern¬ 
ment or worse still, self government ? tt must follow therefore that 
there is something wrong with man. What is that chronic disease 
which IB eating into the vitality of hU liberty so as to call for the 
application of a number of reBtraints to keep him alive? This is 
the fundamental question which the authors of Sankhya, Yoga, and 
the Upanishads seem to have put to themselves and made an earnest 
attempt to answer it rightly or wrongly. Whether their answer is 
right or wrong, we shall proceed to see. 

Their answer in a nut-shell is this; 

Man's nature is to be active and to be active after external or 
objective pleasure. Jt is objective pleaiure which impels him to 
have his mouth wide open and swailow the whole world for what 
he considers his pleasure* He b not tn need of liberty or freedom 
of wilb of which nature or has endowed him with more than 

he may need. But he has no rcstramts provided for against his 
reckless dissipations. The one restraint in the place of numberless 
legal restraints is Nivdil or withdrawal from all kinds of objective 
pursuits except those which natural and involuntary animal appetite 
demands from him, Those natural animal carvings are in the words 
of the Upanishads thirteen in number. They are (I) seeing, (2) 
hearing, (3) touching, {4] smeiling, {5) eating, (6) walking, (7) sleeping, 
{8) breathing, (9) talking, {JO) excrement, (II) catching and (12) fit (13) 
winking, i, e., closing and opening the eyelids. These are all 
natureb own activities. More than these ore sure to lead man astray 
unless hLs activity is made with no motive or desire for any result 
thereof. 

The says in accordance with the Upanishads as 

follows — 

"‘He vrho does actions, offering to Brahma, abandoning attach^ 
ment, is not tainted by sin, as a lotus leaf by water.'* V. 10, 

Here *tbe offering to Brahma* means the offering of the results 
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of giCtiona to Brahtnad But Brahma does not and cannot receive 

them. What \a meant ia that the results of actions are to be for the 
good of society. That this la the meanins is corroborated by the 
custom of giving gifts with the hope of pleasing God. But the Ad- 
vaitins, the Sankhyas, and the folloWcTH of Yoga-philosophy do not 
believe in the existence of a pemonal God. Therefore olfenng to 
God must necessarily mean malcing a gift of the rciults of actions 
for the good of people. 

Such restraint is to be uppKed not merely against bodily actions^ 
hut also to intellectual and sensual actions also- The Bhagav^cdgita 
says ; — 

the body, by the mind^ by the mteUect, and by mere senses 
alftOp Yogina perform actions without attachment, for the purification 
of aelf.'^ 

Thus exclusive attachment to the fruits of bodily actions or 
intellectuah and sensual activities is condemned in clear terms. Is 

then, it may be questioned, life woithdiving? Will any one engage 
himself in agricutture» trade or other occupations with no desire for 
the profits accruing from them? Why should a man marry a wife, 
if it were not for sensual pleasure? It must be noted in reply that 
action is not prohibited in ita entirety. Nor is it possible, for the 
characteristic of nature is activity. AH metital, intellectual, and 
sensual activities are accompanied vnth pleasure* But what is 
meant here is this t there are two hinds of pleasure, subjective and 
objective* Subjective pleasure is one's own nature and cannot 
therefore be avoided. But objective pleasure is neither permanent 
nor unavoidable. 

In enjoying them one should not be addicted to it and to it 
alone. Occupations must necessatily result In good profit. But it 
should not be reserved for one's own selfish purpose. Whatever 
remains after bodily cravings are satisfied, has to be olfered rather 
from the economical and political point of view than from spiritual 
standpoint. Accumulation of grains lufficient for more than three 
years at the most is condemned in Smrtis* Manu says (IV. 7) as 
follows 

"He may either pcssses enough to fill a granary, or a store fill 
ing a grain-jar ; or he may collect what suffices for three days or 
make no provision for the morrow," 
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In hu contmentsiy oiik thje^ ECulluka says a storA iti^ans 

wKai is sufficient to fil) m granary which holds a supply for duee 
years. According to Narada i| is what is sufficient for a year, six 
months OT three ttionths. When, however, a man happens to make 
a store of what ia more than sufficient for three years, he baa to 
perform, a Soma aacrifice to get xid of the collection. 

According to some WTilera on Mim^maa who call themselvea 
Arfmiha^uod/ns or expounders of the theory of desire and its cause, 
the scheme of costly religious rltea Is deviaed more for the purpose 
of getting rid of wealth than for any heavenly good. They say that 
desire for enjoyment ariaea only when one possesaea the means 
for enjoyment. With the disappearance of the means or the cause, 
the effect must neceasarily vanish. One of the harmless ways of 
getting rid of the meana for enjoyment ia its eirpendilure in religious 
rites. Even a poor man is permitted to beg for money for sacrifieial 
purposes. According to the >trfhaadstra even kings may go on 
f<>r auhscriptiona with a view to ward off apprehended 
providential calamities and replenish the treasury, the main motive 
of this kind of begging being distribution of surplus wealth found 
anywhere* In his Paramatahhanga (Page 62, Bangalore Edition) 
Vedantade&ika quotes a verse from the Mnhdtfiarc^a meaning that 
One may distribute among the good the money conhscated from the 
wicked. The Mahabh^rala ([, I » 301) that motive being good* 
it is not a a!n to pretend to he performing penance, studying the 
Vedas or undertaking Vedic rites or taking away money hy force. 
These and other expiedienU for restoring economical equilibrium 
are according to the Arthaidsira to be employed only In the case 
of the wicked who are dead to philoiophical culture. 

It 13 however far from truth that the main purpose of religious 
rites and customs was political or economical in its origin. How¬ 
ever irrational and absurd might religious rites and customs be in 
their form, they originated to satisfy the natural spiritual cravings of 
the ignorant, though in the hands of potiticlans like Kau^lya and his 
followers they proved instrumental for the attainment of political 
and economic ends. 

But to the followers of the teaching of the Lokayalas. the 
S&nkhyap the Yoga and the Upanlshadf, idol worship, Vedic 
rites and even caste disrinctiofis are not only useless practice i, but 
»7 
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aUo harmful, Leaviiig aside the Lokayala dcKool which had 
na faith m reli^on, the other three schools are unanimous lU de- 
clarinR that the performance of idohworahip and religioua rites as 
well aj the ohservatice of caste distinctions lead the devotee astray 
-and strengthen the worldly bondage. 

In hia a treatise on the Advaita Philosophy» 

Ssnkarananda who was the teacher of Siyana Madhava soys con+ 
slstently with the principles of Advaita and the teaching of the 
Upani^ads as follows :—(p II) 

“He who performs religious rites with a view to attain heavenly 
bliss« cannot be credited even with a trace of wisdom. He who 
looks upon images made of mud, atone or wood as gods, cannot be 
credited even with a trace of wisdom/" 

Again on page 12* he aays: ’^The worship of gods is for no 
good : nor is pilgrimage to sacred places capable of any gOod*\ On 
page 24 he says that ^"Religious rites do not deserve of performance 
because their results, if any. muat necessarily be as perishable as 
the seeds of grain sown and harvested j nor can the performance of 
religious rites purge the mind of its impure thoughts, in as much as 
the performance itself is due to impure thought such as desire for 
some naturally penehable good*\ Again on page 53a-54 he says 
that “appearance 1# false. Idols are appearances like the objective 
world. Hence like it the worshipped idols aie no reality. The 
various forms of worship are all likewise appearance s and cannot 
therefore be reality» Hence the good expected to result from 
worship must necessarily be other than reality. No endeavour to 
obtain water in mirage can succeed. Similar is the endeavour to 
obtain good from idoUworship. Worship is an act- But no act is a 
means for liberation. Those who worship idols with immense faith 
for attaining liberation endeavour t* do the impossible act of cover¬ 
ing the sky with a mat. A man becomes what he thinks ; hence 
he who worships can become the worshipped, i.e,, another limited 
being. But limitation is no ernancipation"\ 

Regarding the absurdity of all distinctions and of caste distinc¬ 
tions in particular, he says as follows z— 

-A vHse man should withdraw from the world of name and 
form,—4hee, thou and It —this is a Brahman* and that * Sudra—; for 
auch differences are real only to a fooh But * wise man should 
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not behave like a foo], Uruty liberatei a man and duality involves 
him in bondage/' 

Sankara nanda's Advaitic Philosophy ia mainly baied upon the 
Upanishad^ and he makes uae of the dialectic methexj also to prove 
the validity of the conclusion^ arrived at from the study of the 
Upanishads, He ia an IdeaHst like Kant and Hegel and more than 
they in some rcepecta. He does not admit the thing Lit itself of 
Kant nor the individuality side by aide with the Absolute of Hegel. 
Senkai^nanda's Absolute is pure consciousness unlimited by time, 
place, and causality. 

He says (page HfaJ that the world of objecta is like the 
appearance of silver on a conch shell and of the blue colour of 
the hrmarnent. Those who assert that the objects seen are real 
should be asked whether the objects appear in their own form or 
not. If it Lb asserted that they appear in their own form they 
should be asked as to the proof thereof. Is it perceptiont inlereiice; 
or analogy? U is not perception, for it does not represent Lhings as 
they are. It is usual for people to say that the moon is a span in 
diametre and that the shy h blue, which they are not. Without 
perception of the association of two thing;9 inference of the one 
from the other can not proceed. Nor can analog>' be resorted to 
in the absence of a similar thing* The revealed teals deny the 
exialence of the real world* Nor can appearance be trusted as 
in dream. Nor can serviceableness of the world be a proof of its 
reality ; for what is even dreamt of is seen to be productive of its 
effect. Hence appearance is false, Wbat underlies the varied 
appearances is real and absolute. It is no other than the perceiving 
consciousness itself* The nature of the absolute is eiistence* 
pleasure and scntiency* 

Coming to the consideration of pleasure, he says that pleasure 
is of two kinds : subjective and objective* The former is the nature 
of the self and is therefore eternal. The latter is due to objective 
contact and is therefore momentary. It is therefore to be discarded. 
As to social service^ it is indeed contradictory to Advaita. He 
who b&B learnt to look upon the whole world os one self with no 
change in itself and without a second similar or dissimilar to it can 
not at ail consistently see another needing hia service* If he secs 
so, he is still a dualist, and can not be in a position to leaJtse the 
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^r7n« eclf-pleasure. But if he is capuble of being self in ihe 
UniversaHty with the possibility of social service aJsOr there is tiothing 
Id prevent him from undertaking it. But he should take core against 
the risk of such a step^ 

As to Sankhys and Yoga they are both in agreement with the 
Advaitit philosophy of the Upamshads $o far aa Nivritti or with¬ 
drawal from the pursuit of objective pleasure is eoncernecl- But 
with regard to the natural sociable tendency of the self, they widely 
differ. The Advaitin endeavours to avoid society, in as much aa 
the conception of society different from self is fatal to Advaidc 
conception. But the loUowers of Sankhya and Yoga are duaiists* 
They fiay that the world is made of two principles, matter and 
spirit. Spirit or consciousne^ is Inactive and matter is active. 
Mmd is materiak but blind, i. e., mdiscreet^ Just as under the 
guidance of a lame man with eyes wide open and borne by a blind 
man, the latter can take the former anywhere and everywhere, so 
the inactive self can be led by the blind mind anywhere and every¬ 
where. If however the self keeps away from the mind,, the mis¬ 
chief of the latter will be at an end^ and the self can be emancipated 
from the miseries of the objective world. To put this theory of 
Sankhya Uito practice, Patanjali e^E pounded the principles of Yoga, 
it treats of the various means to control the mind. Desirelesanese^ 
concentration of mind on any one single subject, high thinking, 
or ertclusive devotion to some personal god can enable a man to 
restrain the mind horn its wild wanderings, Aa a mle abstinence 
from bijuiy to animals and men. veracity, abstinence from theft, 
continence, and abstinence from avariciousness must be strictly 
observed. And in observing this, one should rise above the limita¬ 
tions of caste, locality and time. Then alone the observance of 

the vow will have the desired effect. This is dearly stated in 11 

30. 3t. 

From this It is clear that the practice of Yoga docs not come 
Under mysticism. Nor are the Yogins recjuirecl to abandon society 
and live in a forest to perform their yogic practices, li is rather 
under temptations arrd dLstractions that the Yogi has to leam the 
way of controNing the nrind. For hla mind U social by nature and 
cannot therefore avoid social influence anywhere. He cannot avoid 
the sight of pleasing or displeasing scenes. He cannot shun hearing 
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the noise of revelry or of weeping. Under circumAtances variowly 
afiecting his mind, he h obliged lo retpood to tKenrii for response 
to excite merit is the nature of mind, if he cannot be pKilanthro- 
phist he must be a misanthrope or indillerenti All that he is re- 
quired to do In soccessfully controiling his mind under perplexing 
eircumatances is to maintain the purity of his mindr The way of 
keeping the mind pure is stated as foliows 33). 

*‘Tlte mind becomes pure by cultivating the habit of friendlinesa 
towards thofle who are found in the en}Oymeint of pleasure, com* 
passion towards those who are suffering from pain, complacency 
towards those who are suffering from pain and indifference towards 
those who are vicious.'" 

Thus while the social good which an Advaitin is expected to do 
is rarely of a positive nature» but mostly of negative character» 
the foil owe? of Saukhya-Yoga Ss required to congratulate the bappy 
and sympathise with the Buffering, The Vcdantiu satisfies himself 
with the good that can result lo society from his withdrawal and 
from the withdrawal of hU followers from the pursuit of objective 
pleasure. Wliile under such theistic religions as Saivism and 
VaishnavUm people are asked to da good with the hope of getting 
rewards after death and to desist from evil in order to escape from 
terrible punishment inclusive of rebirth in various living forms in 
the next birth, the philosophers of the Swkhya and the Yoga* and 
the Uparrishads declare that rebirth is the only punishment for doing 
evil. It cannot be denied that the excellent examples set by the 
Sankhyaa in restraining iKe mind from iu wanderings after objec¬ 
tive pleasure coupled with the public opinion thus formed in praise 
of self-denial and in condemnation of self-indulgence had their 
desired effect on the political and economical worlds of ancient 
India. If the maxim that example is belief than precept is accepted, 
then the example of self-denial set by Mahavira. the twenty-fourth 
teacher of the Jainaa and the host of hb followers during the reign 
of Srenika in Magsdhat by the BuddKa and his followers in Benares 
and other parts of Northern Indie immediately after MahSvirat by 
Upagupta and his followers in the empire of Aaoka the greatt by 
the Jalna ascetics in the court of Samprstl of tbe dynasty of the 
MauryBs^ by Palanjab, the Founder of tfte practical Yoga-School 
of tbe Sankhyas during the reign of Pushyamlua. by the jaina 
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ascetic PadaiJpia and the band of hh disciples during the rule of 
the Sakas, and the Mimindos, by Vasubandhu^ the Buddhist teacher 
nnd his followers during the ascendency of the CuptaSt by Mem- 
tunga, the Jain a ascetic, and by Bina and Mayura and other 
Brahman poet^ philosophers at the imperia] court of Harshavardhana^ 
by Vidyananda, Bhi^akalanka, Jinasena and other Jaina teachers. 
Sankara chary a, Sivagtiana SambandhaXp Vagisa* Tinimangaiya Ivir 
and other Brahmana philosophers expounding the principle of self- 
denial on the basb of AdvaiU, Saivbm or Vaishnavism during the 
reign of Kuhja or Saundara Piindya and SrTyallahha in the South, 
by Hemchandra and his colleagues at the court of Kumara-pala in 
Cuzaiat, by Kalayudha during the relgin of the Kakatiyas In Varan- 
and by VidyarAnya Bharat i during the Commencement of the 
VijyanagAr empire had a fat better ^Blutaty effect on the ecjuili- 
brium of the political and economical forces at war with each 
other than any statutory legal restraints that could be devised hy 
representative bodicB in a parliament or lefi^slative chamber. There 
waa one favourite social oervice which the host of self-denying 
religiotu missionaries constantly had before their mind. It formed 
the object of concentration of the mind. It was the gift of food, 
peace, medicine and knowledge to all that needed it—Sharabhaya- 
bbai»jyB-sutra-danani.—Every page of Indian history, however 
blank it might be, proclaims in unmistakable term* that these and 
other religioui teachers and philosophers too numerous to enume¬ 
rate here dedicated their lives to social service and prevailed upon 
wealthy merchants and kings to spend their hoards upon hoards in 
making the gift of food, peace, medicine and knO'Wledge to the 
needy under their own aupervislon and guidance. It la ao doubt 
true that lavish charity Is setling a high premium on beggary and 
idleness. Though beggj^ of the teacher and their students may 
be excused in consideration of the services they render like govern¬ 
ment servants to aociely, indiscreet charity to others is. tt may be 
urged, unpardonable injury to society itself. But it should not 
he forgotten that the tendency of human nature is more 
towards the pursuit of wealth and pleasure than towards beggary. 
Self-denial, and charity, That mspite of the direct and indirect en¬ 
couragement given to beggary and indolence by the establishment 
of chantable rnstitutions in ancient India, the land had a greater 
reputation for its wealth than any other part of the world is fully 
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cotTo1:K>rated by Kietory, It Is equally due to human nature that 
impite of tke ince^ant endeavour of [ndian philosopherB to con¬ 
vince the people both by precept and example of the pleaeurefl of 
self-denial and of the miseries due to self-indulgencep king$ and 
merchants were ever on the way of aggrandising themselves at the 
expense of othera for the sake of self-indulgence. Those who fall 
a victim to self-indulgence, whether they are individuals or com¬ 
munities or states, have to break the restraints put upon them^ no 
matter what the restraints are^ whether religioilB or legal. In ancient 
times the restraints were of religious nature : Whereas now they 
come under law: national or international. When individual or 
communal craving for self-indulgence becomes too intense, it breaks 
the national law and in the case of states, it violates international 
law and makes aggression Upon foreign states for its own self- 
indulgence. Sometimes the aggre-ssive community or state is in the 
habit of excusing itself by asserting that its aggression is for the 
good of the invaded community or state. Any how the violation 
of accepted restraints is a common feature of both ancient and 
modem societies alike. The dilTcrence between the forms of 
ancient and modem restraints is that while the ancients appealed 
to withdrawal from objective pleasure as the only restraint appli¬ 
cable to all forms of activity^ modem governments hnd no limit to 
the multiplication of their legal restraints. Our governments have 
thus become so very complex and the volumes of statutory laws 
have become ao many that even the greatest judge or lawyer does 
not find it possible ai least to be aware of all the laws. Still new 
leakages in human nature are being found out and new legal 
restraints are being devised to close them. But it is too leaky and 
it is likely that our attempt to repair it may result in breaking It, 

With the ancientSp however, the only task in all spheres of 
human activity, whether religidus, economical or political, was con¬ 
trol over the mind. That control was no more than withdrawal 
from the pursuit of objective pleasure. The giving up of objective 
pleasure is not the same as the giving up of pleasure altogether^ 
for according to the philosophers of India pleasure is of two kinds: 
subjective and objective. Objects that appear to give pleasvire 
are only stixnulaiits and only excite the pleasure which is the nature 
of the self itself. This is what is stated fay Sankarliiianda in his 
I'^fuetoscm. (Page 72 etc.) 
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fs a quality of the obiects erijoyed) Or ifl it a mental 

pkenometion } Or is it a eharactenstlc of place or time ? O? is U 
broti^ht about by activity or is it the quality of the aense^ or is it a 
quality of the self? It is not a quality of the objects perceivecl, for 
the feeling of pleasure experienced at the moment of perceiving 
an object disappears the next momentp though there is the object 
itiP under the act of perception^ If it were a property of the 
object perceived, the feeling of pleasure woiidd have continued just 
as fragrant smell is continued to be experienced as long as the 
Power giving rise to the sensation of fragrance remains close by. 
Hence it follows it is not a property of the object enjoyed. 

Nor is rt a function of the mind, for in the absence of objects 
of enjoyment the mind does not experience the feeling of pleasure* 
as it would have dune if it were its own function* 

Nor is it the function of the association of mind with objects : 
for even though there is such association, the feeling of pleasure 
experienced in the first moment of contact disappears the next 
moment. 

Nor is it a property' of the enjoyeCt for the feeling of pleasure 
is not constantly experienced, !f it were the property of the en- 
joycTp there wfould have been no break in experiencing the enjoyer’s 
own property by the enjoyer. 

Nor is it a characterUde of activity, for it (activity) is invariably 
painful. Nor is it a result of pa^ deedst for the body which ift 
believed to be a result of past deeds is a viedm of misery and pain- 

Nor is it due to place and environment, for in the same place 
and under the same environments experieiice of pain and pleasure 
varies with diJferent men. 

If it were due to place and environment ail men in the same 
place and under the same environment would have felt pleasure or 
pain equally. 

Nor is it a. property of time, for if it were so, el] men would 
have oxpeiienced ple«ut* equally like he*t and cold. 

Nor is it a property of senses, in as much aa the dumb, the deaf, 
the bli^ and the like experience pleasure not-with-stuiding the 
deformity of their senses. 

Jhen the only remaining alternative is whether it is a property 
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of the aclf^ Here there aie two li^uts to be cortiEdercd. (Ij h k a 
proper^ of the self or (2) ij it the natute of the self? li caiinol be 
said that it \b a qiiahty of the self, for the disappearan^ee of property 
cause a the disappearance of that which po^sses the qual ity as its 
constituent. But in the case of the aelf even in the absence of the 
feeling of pleasure, there b the conaciouinesa of seifs' existence. 
Hence it cannot he said to be a quality of the self. Hence iX followa 
that it la the nature of self. But it may be questioned why is k no| 
always feltr 

The question is answered as follows 

There are two forms of pleasuret subjeclive pleasure and objec¬ 
tive pleasure. The former U the nature of the self and b ctemah 
The latter ii momentary and is due to external objects which 
are only stimulants. He w'hq has realised self does not 
stand in need of stimulants to experience his own self* 
pleasure. 

Thus the realisation of self-pleasure with a sparing use of 
objects which are its stimulanta and withdrawal as much as possible 
from the pursuit of objective pleasure have been the principles 
constantly held before the mind by Indian politicians m their religi¬ 
ous, economical and political activities. That auch were the ^id- 
in^ principles of their life is corroborated by the very ascetic life 
they lived in the midst of luxuries hi the courts of wealthy monar- 
chs of ancient India, hlahavjra, the Buddha, Upagupta« Vidyaranya. 
V^yasar ay* and a host of successive ascedcs were not merely 
teachers of ancient kin^s, but also some of them were ministers in 
charge of administrative work. That Vidyaranya was the minister 
of Bukka, the emperor of Vijayanagar* and that Vyasaraya played at 
^he request of the king himself the part of a king^ are historical 
facts known to historians of India, According to the MudrdrdJfcsaso, 
a drama by VisakhadattaK Chunakya lived a strict religious life, 
though engaged in serious political activities, it is this self-denying 
frame of mind which enabled them to succeed in accomplishmg 
what otherwise would have cosl their lives and imperiUed the safety 
of the empire itself. They were above all kinds of reproaches due 
to religious or secretarian prejudiced. Selfishness was unknown 
to them. Their views and acts were altruistic and pleasing to all 
that came in contact with them. It is lo set an example to the 
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musei that they act thcmielvea to worldly activity, aa ratpoundcd 
in the (20 & 21). 

"‘By action only, mdeed, dtd Jana!:a and others try to atum 
perfection. With a view to lead the masses thou shouldst perform 
action. 

Whatsoever a ^reat man does, that alone the other men do ; 
whatever he sets up as the standard, that the world follows,"" 

In this work they all hilled their individuality and raised them¬ 
selves to the standard of the Universal soul. They were in short 
what they talked of« 

In his notes on the Sdnl^kyo Philosophy (P, 149 Hindu Philoso¬ 
phy. the Sankhya Karika of Isvarakrishna) John Davies says:—- 

The Hindu and the German philosophers ahke maintAin that 
there is no hope for the world by any process of amendment. The 
only iuBicient and abiding cure of Its vows is the annihilation of 
individual hfe. 

But individuality cannot be suppressed, so long as the mind 
is active* According to the Saukhya phiiosophy mind is material 
and posacaset three aspects, sa^uti^o or cairn and retiring, rdj^usu 
Or assertive and imperial, and tdmosa or dull and rash* Of the 
three aspects, none is found to be absolutely free from the conta' 
mination of the other tivo aipects. In other words any one of the 
qualitiei may be found predominenl with the other two 
qualities suppressed. It follows therefore that some merr are bom 
possessed of calm and retiring temper, while others appear to have 
inherited either an imperial temper or dull but rash character. The 
material nourishment and the spiritual training which a boy receives 
in his tender age may also contribute something to increase or 
decrease his inherited quality* Accordingly some may develop a 
philosophical and religious tendency. Others may show an apti¬ 
tude for warlike or enterprising commercial work, A third dasa 
may be so dull and rash as to dissipate their lives and die in utter 
poverty and misery, U is to eiadicale this inherited nature, as far 
as possible, religious and educationaJ instilutiona are started and 
boys are kept under strict discipline under the supervision of 
teachers of approved character. Inspite of education under best 
teachers, inheriled inequality persists in Human nature. Thus the 
inherited uiequali^ of temperament produces a tremendous edect 
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on iHt will power of man. No featraint either philosophieAl or 
ltg^^l can control it. ||« hcenlioue proceed]ngs will be economical 
{^riha} or luieconDmicztJ (>lnarffta) and loyal or anarchical or tyraimH 
cal. Such minds will be impervious to the philosophteal le&son 
that withdrawal from objective pleasures ig a blessing. Persons 
who are under ibe away of such mind# and will may happen to 
occupy a throne or roll in wealth and lujtury without caring for 
suffering humanity. Fortunately for humanity the blesBinsa of self- 
denial are so true and convincing and ^ benehcSal in its applica¬ 
tion that public opinion forms itself and condemns in one voice the 
voluptuous proceedings of the self-indulgent. If self-indulgent man 
happens to be a king, he is at once dethroned ; or if a wealthy 
aristocrat, his wealth is taken away by the application of any one 
of the expedients detailed in the >lrfJtasds/ra (V)- The expedient# 
narrated there are so indirert in their application that the state 
incurs the displeasure neither of the owner nor of his followers- 
The wealth thus taken is distributed among the needy and econo* 
mical equilibrium is restored. While doing all these apparently 
high-handed acts, at least the ministers of the king, if not the king 
also, live as ascetics to the very letter of the law of self-denial As 
the expedient measures are all Indirectly applied, the aggrieved 
man himself will rather blame his own fate than hold the king or 
his ministers responsible for his loss. Provided public opinion is 
favourable, even direct confiscation of the superfluous wealth of 
the rich on the part of a itale in need of money* is Justllied. 
Accordingly there is an oft-quoted verse to the effect that four are 
the kinsmen of wealth, charity, fire, the king^ and robbers* of whom 
the last three will be provoked, if the first is contemptuously treated. 

From this it is clear that one of the politico-econOmical prin¬ 
ciples of the Hindu politician# is that provided the administrative 
body of the state inclusive of the king has strictly adopted the 
ascetic principle of self-denial it is no wrong to confiscate the 
superfluous wealth of the rich for its redistribution to mitigate 
poverty or to give encouragement to art or religion or to make 
charity in any other way. 

It is more than probable that being aware of thii principle the 
rich in ancient India were in the habit of spending their wealth 
in the construction of such charitable institution# as feeding houses 
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/cr tht poor. Wells, tanks, provea, templea and tUe like. It 19 not 
likely that the countless temples, tanks, wells, Tegervoirs, bathing 
gkata, and quuten for travellers which are seen through the breadth 
and length of India and which are referred to in ancient inscrlp' 
lions are el! made at the expense of the states themselves. The 
philosophical law of self'denial is the basis on which all theistic 
and atheistic religions of India are founded- The Buddhists, the 
Advaitins, the Jainas, atid other theistic religions such as Saivism and 
Vatshnavism have all adopted it and practised it. They all preached 
it in one voice to the people at large and especially to the rich 
and more particularly to kings, with the result that the supefluous 
wealth in the possession of the few was go diverted as to encourage 
art and culture and restore economical equilibrium without distur* 
hance. Just as there were armed ascetics in ancient India, go also 
there were ascetic kings and ministers. The function of such 
armed ascetics as the Kapalikas. Bhairavas. the Saktas and the like 
was to maintain the observance of the law of selbdenial and to 
preserve their religion. Likewise the functions of ascetic kings such 
as Asoka, the Paiivrajaka Maharajas, Kumarapala and others were 
to set an example of self-denial to their subjeclg. Thus without 
the exercise of any despotic law the people were at no less liberty 
to pursue economical and sensual activities (Artha and Kama) than 
to observe the ordinance of charity and salvation iDharma and 
Moksha) which are not suaceptlble nf compulsion. It 1 g no leg. 
impossible to make a man charitable by force than to make him 
loyal. Still public opinion and particularly the opinion of men of 
exemplary character and conduct at the helm of the state can make 
a man both charitable and loyal more easily by example than by 
force* 

it is also clear that in a stale whose baaic principle of govem- 
tmee is the spiritual law of self-denial people have more liberty 
than in a representative government where under the verdict of 
the majority the minority cannot but patiently suffer and may even 
die of sl«vation. With liberty there comes equality in availing 
oneself of opportumt>' in making pursuit of wealth and sensual 
desires is no obstruction to econotnicftS pursuits. Besides 

the higher the caate the greater the responsibility of observing self- 
denial, Otherwise degradation in caste (opaj^aria) is a dire con¬ 
sequence. Elevation and degradation in caste was a custom in 
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anci^Eik fndits. Where selhghnejLs reiBfns there cannot exist frater’*^ 
nily. Fraternity is a necessary effect of self-denieL Hence it 
follows that under the so-called desj>otic govemments m ancient 
Indian States^ liberty^ equality and fraternity seem to have been 
more real than in the so-called self-governments or representative 
goveminetits. This is entirely due to the law, of self-denial of the 
cultured class in ancient India. With the establishment of the 
reign of the law of self-denial the same salutary effects cannot but 
follow irrespective of place and time. The murder of self-denial 
committed by Indians themselves is the mam cause of caste and 
£ectarian prejudices, communal ammositlea antipathies and rival- 
rieSt and of the poverty of many against the few rich. The two 
legs on which caste stands are inter^marriage and inter-dining within 
itselfr But this can be productive of no dire consequences of any 
ItindH if only the law of self-denial reigns to its true spirit everywhere. 
If, as in ancient India, the fortunate few shim objective pleasureSi 
begin to live for others and use their talents for the good of society, 
especially the low in caste and condition. Internal harmony between 
castes and creeds must necessarily follow ; conflict between creeds 
is due more to economical causes. If self-denial of one creed sees 
to economical improvement either by meam of open charily or by 
supplying meark^ of earning wealth to another creed, i. e., if the 
idea of fraternity is translated into action by one creed with regard 
to another creed, there can pcwlbly be no conflict between creed 
and creed. Likewise is the case with caates. This b what was 
observed by Harsavardhaiia. This was the attitude of Kumarapala 
of Cuzarat. This was the faith of Vidyaranya, the minister of the 
Vi jay an agar Emperor Bukka. 

The one defect which marred this excellence of ancient stales 
of India together with their vitality was the neglect of the protection 
of the fronlier of India against external danger. The golden law 
of self-denial radically cured the slates of their internal disease. 
But the same law could have no effect on external dangers. It was 
however supposed that It could do it also. But it failed. A* a 
contrast to this, European governments of modem times have armed 
themselves to such an extent that neither interna] nor external 
danger can dare to molest them. But with all this protective 
Dreamsatlon the natural law of animal selfishness is driving out the 
law of Self-denial and is rendering the people unchristiim. The 
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golden duistiAn law 'Do unto otKera what thou wouldat that they 
should do unto you/ which la evidently a coroUa^ of the Univerul 
law of denial, ia thrown over board and pure ielfisfa and racial 
antipathies are fondly cherished^ Wil] the world awake to the 
divine Law of self-denial and be an abode of heavenly btiS4> 
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Tht third centwy in Indian Hi&tory is a period of transilion from 
the Andhra Elmpire through Lt^ stages of decay and diamemberment 
to the new cTnplre that came irito existence under the Gyplas^ All 
the shiftings of the powers and the arrangements of the struggling 
forces are far from dear. At the end of about a century of this 
struggle, there seem to emerge two powers, orte of which was to 
attain ultimately the position of leadership in India. 

Theae two powers seem to have been the Vakataka and the 
Gupta. The V^^kaa were some where in the Vindhyan reg\on 
arid the Guptas in the Gangetic basin. The leadership seems to 
have passed ultimately to the Guptas^ Although the phases of the 
struggle that led to this denouement are lar from cleat, there seems 
to be but little doubt that the result of it was the establishment of the 
Gupta Empire under Chandragupta [. 

The ancestral lenrilory of the Guptas was a comparatively small 
region on either bank of the Gangea, to which was added the terri¬ 
tory of the Lichthavia by marriage, and the neighbouring regions 
by cenquest, so that it became a compact slate stretching out both 
ways, eastwards and westwards to keep out the enemies of the 
rising stale- The Vakatakas perhaps suffered a misfortune with 
the death of the great Pravarasena, and that cleared the way for 
the ascent of the Guptas, at the iUpreme moment. It appears that 
this ascent to supreme power was marked by the Gupta era+ which 
has hitherto been accepted as the year A,D., 319 - 20 , 

The correctness of this has been recently called into question 
by Dr. Shama Sastri. On the foundation ^hat was thus laid by 
Chandragupta was reared a magnificent Imperial structure by his son 
Samudragupta. The accession of this new ruler seems to have been 
taken advantage of by those disintegrating forces recently brought 
under the control of the empire^ Samudragupta had to beat off 
the enemies that assailed him. and make sure that the states that 
had been brought under control were true to their allegiance, and 
then launch out on hb scheme of expattsion, which brought the 
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«inpiTe more or lees co-exteniuve with that ol Aaaka, He 
succeeded in hi# effort partly hy conquest, and partly by diplomacy, 
and left a cdiripact empire to his successor, Chandragupta IL 

This last is generally known to historians as the ruler who was 
the original of the traditional Vikramadttya of Ujjain, and hi# reign 
was otherwise remarkable in many ways. The following pages 
attempt to bring together facts so far known about this remarkable 
sovereign, and are presented as a constructive effort at the history 
of an important epoch. 

Chandragupta was the son of Samudragupta by Dattadevi, and 
Was probably one among many sons. Chandragupta 11 ascended 
the throne after his father Samudragupta, according to the practice 
of the family, hy the choice of the father , There seems to have 
been no Opposition of any kind to his accession, and the succession 
therefore was a peaceful one. Such a succession gives us the in¬ 
dication that the empire built at such great pains and orgajttsed by 
two of his predecessors had got into a suiSciently settled condition 
to be handed on as a peaceful possession. Chandragupta's work 
therefore was not that of the warrior statesman, but was One of a 
peaceful administrator. All the frontiers appears to have remained 
without disturbance of any kind e*<epl along the south-west where 
he had to carry on a war, the only war of his reign, Chandragupta, 
the sun of valour" (Vikfamaditya). had comparatively speaking, 
the minimum of war to wage. Netwithstanding the fact that hi# reigii 
was essentially one of peace he was undoubtedly a valiant man 
possessed of great persona] courage and as such deserving of the sur- 
name. Before proceeding to consider his warlike activity or his peace¬ 
ful statesmanship it would be just as well useful to take a survey of 
the general position of the empire. It has been already pointed out* 
in the description of the achievements of Samudragupta that 
be had brought his empire in many respects consitensive with that 
of Asoka, not necessanly as a unified empire under a single mier 
which obviously was impossible in the circumstances of the times, 
but as something like a federarion of states grouped together in 
subordinate alliance, not without an appreciation of the common 
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mterests tliat such a unity sub^^rvefl. While the states of nearer 
Hindusthan formed probably an integral part of the empire the 
frontier states in the eait and north Temained practically independent, 
but ofi terms of active diplotnatic relationship amounting to alliance^ 
That tccmB to have been the caae abo in respect of the north-west 
frontier except in the fouthern end of it where the Kshatrapa revival 
had become sufficiently aggressive to attract his attention. The 
Kahatrapas along the coast and their neighbours, the VakSiaka®, 
seem to have been, to a great extent, at war with each other, and 
it is this hostility that has to account, at any rate^ partly for the decay 
of the power cf the Kshatrapas. After the death of the great PrUE- 
viaena, the Kshatrapas appear to have recovered some portions of 
their lost territory and a considerable amount of their inBuencep so 
much so that they appear to have assumed the o^eimive and 
made an effort at recovering the region round Ujjain which constt^ 
tilted the core of their territory in the best days of the Kshatrapa 
power, Chandragupta seems to have proceeded with all the citcum- 
Apection of a warrior-atatesman in dealing with this new danger to 
the empire. 

It has been made clear elsewhere that the Vakatakas had obviously 
been brought to a stale of alliance and were content to remain as sob- 
ordinate allies of Samudragupta. Chandragupta seems to have taken 
steps to make the assurance doubly sure on thia frontier, and entered 
into a diplomatic marriage either with the reigning prince, or^ what 
seems more probable, with the heir-apparent. He gave in marriage 
to Prince Rudrasena, son of the great Prithvisena of the Vika|akas, 
his daughter by a Naga queen of hts by name Kubhera-N5ga. We 
have two grants issued by this Gupta princess, and these give us 
some information in regard to the actual character of this alliance- 
She seems to have been regent for thirteen years at least for one of 
her sonsp Djvakarasena, who must have died young, and continued 
to wield a considerable amount of power while the other Damodara- 
sena-Pravaraaena. was actually the sovereign- She describes herself 
as the crowned queen of Rudrasena It and as the mother of the 
sovereign for the time Eyeing. Besides these indications of her position 
in respect of the family which she entered, she seems to have felt 
very proud of her parentage and gives the Gupta genealogy right 
down to her father Chandragupta 11. who is described in Vakataka 
19 
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records generiilly under the name Devagupla with the title MahS- 
rajadhiraja." It seema very piobahle that Chandragnpta !t was 
mainly mponaible f&r this aLliance^ wKile it ia joil poaaible that the 
alliance was actually made in the rei^ of SamudrairuptB himself^ 
Thua aecme on hb £ank+ it was possible for Cbandragupta to take 
effective steps to rid of the Kshatrapa trouble. 

InscrtptioTia of dates 62 and onwards referring themselvea to his 
reistt are found in the re^on round VidbS and Sanchi, chiefly in 
Udayagiri. One of them goes the lerrgth of stating broadly that 
Chandragupta was there in that regdon on a royal progress "'for the 
conquest of the world"'. The obvious exaggeration of the language 
seems merely to imply that this was an invasion undertaken by 
Qiandragupta With a view to rounding off hia empire in ihb parti* 
cular corner and thug making himself emperor of a vast cmpiTe such 
as hii father had left KLm+ with this poasibilily of danger removed. 

That seems the significance of the expression '"conquest of the 
world""* which conveys further the impression that it involved more 
than one campaign and a gradual reduction of territory fur final 
Incorporation in the empire. Hence the inference seems iustlfiabk 
that the war in the region of Western Malava was a protracted affair, 
and was not a uKort and sharp conflict as the numbmatie inference 
would lead one to believe, 

Malava had been for more than three cenluries In the possession 
of a foreign dynasty, the Kjhatrapas, which was founded by 
Chashtana. It is now generally agreed that Chashtana effected the 
conquest of Uiia region which constituted in ah probability a govern¬ 
orship under the KushSns, very probably under Kanbhka, but it may 
possibly be under Kadphisei If. The greatest among these Kshatra* 
pas was Rudradamana for whom we have dates in coins ranging from 
52 to 78. These dates are now generally accepted as having refer¬ 
ence to the Saka era. The last known coin date of the KshatrapaS 
b 310 or 31 Xk which would therefore be equivalent to about A. D. 
3fl8» the uncertainty being due to the uncertain reading of the last 
figure of the date. From a study of the Kshatrapa coins alonei 
for Kshatrapa history that b almost the otily source as yet available, 
it 19 found that the dynasty of Rudradamana comes to an end for a 
time between A, D. 305 and A. D. 348. During this period. A. D., 
305 to 348, the office of Mahlkshatrapa falls into abeyance- During 
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the first half of this period, A^D. 305 to 312, there were two Kphatra- 
pae, and even this office disappears in the period 132 to 346. From 
an elaborate study of the coins of the KshatrapHis, Professor Rapaon 
draws the following conclusions—'*All the evidence afforded by 
coins, or the absence of coins during^ this period—the failure of 
the direct line and tbe substitution of another family, the cessation 
first of tbe Mah*ksbatrapaa and afterwards of both Mahakshatrapa 
and Ksbatrapa. ^eems to indicate troublous timea. The probability 
is that the dominions of tbe Wealem Kshatrapas were subjected to 
some foreign invasion, but the nature of this disturbing cause is 
at present altogetber doubtful, and must remain so until more can 
be known about the history of the neighbouring peoples during 
this period*\ The period under consideration is the period of the 
rise to prominence ^ first of the Vakatakas in the region of Malava 
dependent upon VidisS, and next of the rise to dominance of the 
dynasty of the Guptas under Chandragupta I. Th.^ first of these 
periods, that is the period of abeyance of the Kshatrapas^ covers 
exactly the period of the dominance of the V akatakas under 
Pravarasena I, and the grealer part of the period of the rise of 
the Gupta MaharSjadhirHja Sri Chandragupta [. As we have 
already pointed out,* the Puranas make the clear statement that 
PravTra ruled in the region of VidisS. celebrated great tacrifices 
and had four of his sons ruling under him. We have also pointed 
oult that Vindhyaiakti* the father of this PravTra of the Puranas was 
no doubt Vindhyasakti the founder of the VSkatakaa on the ground 
that the great AJania inscription seems to refer to Viodhyasakti as 
belonging to the fanuly of the Vindhyakas. From these stale* 
ments it become* clear that whatever was the ancestral territory to 
which Vlndhyasakti laid claim, the greatness of the family under 
Pravarasena was due to the expansion of the Vakataka territory 
to take in eastern Malava and even parts of Bundelkhand. If. as 
IS very probable, the homeland of the Vakatakas had been some 
where near Flichpur, this expansion could only have been at the 
expense of the kshatropas for the time being. Therefore, as the 
power of the Vak^akae rose, the territory of tbe Kshatrapas must 
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hnve shiunk. and that 19 wK^t perknpg {g indicated: in tke cessation 
of the title MaKak$!xiitfapa and the existence rntJU of the KaKatrapas 
TTie crusbin^ blow to the Kshatrapa power, however^ came probably 
from the lifting power of the Gupta^K Vakai^aka inBcriptions make 
it clear that Pravaraaena t enjoyed the imperial title ^'Samrat"' 
which la given up by his siicceaaor-grand^n Rudrasena J. This 
could orJy mean that the Vaka^aka power suffered a reverse either 
at the end of the reign of Pravarasena 1, or, what is more probable 
at his deaths The significant omission of this title combined with 
the glowing reference to the maternal grandfather of Rudrasena J, 
the Naga chief of the Bhara^va family, leads Ic the inference thot 
a calamity befell the dynasty of Pravarasena, and the Bharaeiva 
chieftain exerted himself to retrieve the fortunes of this family. 
Even so, the restored Vakataka monarchy cotiJdi only sustain the 
inferior title of the Maharaja, and could not maintain the claim to 
the higher title. The calamity could have come only from one of 
two rival powers at the time^ or by the combined efforts of the two- 
TTie latter altemative seema impossible. The Kshatrapas do not 
*^PP*Hir to have been sufficiently strong to have brought this calamity 
to the family of theh former rival although they must have exerted 
themselves tn this direction. There seemi. however, no doubt about a 
great struggle for recovery of power and prestige by the Kshatrapas, 
and they succeeded in it ultimately to a considerable extent. This 
recoveiy must have taken place later. Whatever might hove been 
the actual cause of the calamity, Chandragypta f was ready to take 
advantage of it, and made use of the opportunity probably to ail^ 
miniater a crushing defeat upon the Kshatrapas and their allies, 
the Bahlikas, and that perhaps gave him the title to set up an 
cdhirhjfia. A short dynasty of three Bahlikas is referred to in the 
Puranas as ruling in thig region, probably the region west of 
Mdhiahmati, and the victory over the Bahlikas by matching across 
the seven mouths of the Indus, ascribed Icp the Omndra of the Meha- 
rauli pillar seeme to be dearly iti reference to such an achievement 
of Chandragupta 1. and that is what gave the title to Chandragupta 
to set up an adhir^ya which had the simultaneous consequence of 
reducing the VakStakas from their to the positton of mere 

MahuTaja*, The temporary extinction therefore of iKe Mahaksha- 
trapa and the Kshatrapa officei seems to be due to this defeat by 
0kiindxagupta 1, The recovery of the Kshatrapas from the ejecta 
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of tkis crushing defeat to rebuild their power wa# mnde very difficult 
by the occupation of the throne by Prithvisetta 1 in 

succeseion to his father. Prithvisena seem* to have been a con¬ 
quering monarch, and had not merely extended his Influence over 
a part of the territory held by his ancestor Patavaraaena I hut ex¬ 
tended it southwards to take in fvuntala also within the limits of the 
Vaka^ka territory. Hence the concluaion seems warranted that 
the Kshatrapas could set op again only as a power, owning at least 
nominal subardination, to the great Vakat^akas. That is what seems 
indicated by the rise of a new family of (Cshatrapas and MahS- 
kshatrapas. and what is perhaps more significant in this regard, 
their uniform assumption of the title "svami" and the occasional 
creeping in of the tide "MahSraja ' after date 270, or A. D- 348. 
Their aubordination must have been real when the great Prtthvi- 
«fia was ruling. His death probably gave the opportunity for a 
more active revival of their power, and an attempt at the recovery of 
their lost prestige and of the territory once in their possession. It 
is this revived power of the new family of the Kshatrapas that must 
have called for the activity of Chandragupta in this region. As a 
counterstroke of policy Chandragupta entered into an all*- 
ance with iheh rival, the King of the VSkllakas, by giving his 
daughter Prabhavatigupta in marriage to Prithvisens's son Rudra- 
sena 11. He then set about gradually reducing and incorporating into 
his territory the outlying portions of Kshatrapa possessions and 
ultimately put an end to their power. 

Such seems the trend of events that led to the great Kshatrapa 
war under Chandragupta II. The somewhat enigmatic statement of 
Bans in the Horshochrrrrfo, and the unfortunately ambiguous note 
of his commentator Sankararaya both receive unlooked for illumina¬ 
tion from B drama recently discovered by the search party of the 
Government Manuscripts Library at Madras. This drama is called 
Deoi Chandraguptom, and for its subject the capture by the Sakas 
of the queen of Chandragupta and her romantic recovery by him, just 
exactly as is mentioned by Bans in the passage referred to above. 
Sonie of the passages quoted therefrom, make It clear that Ohruva- 
devi. the crowned consort of Chandragupta, fell into the hands of the 
Kshatrapas, The Kshatrapa ruler, whoever he was, made over¬ 
tures of love to the captive queen of which she managed to give in- 
foitnation to her husband. Chandragupta proceeded to adopt a heroic- 
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measure fur the relief of the queen who was in such imminent dancer. 
He BsBumed the guise of the queen and took along with him m por¬ 
tion of his guard dleguieed a® women-attendants upon the queen^ 
and managed to effect an entry into the city where she was Wept 
prisoner. Throwing off the disguise there they recovered the queen 
and re turned victorious. AU this Lb said to have taken place in a 
place which is written Aripura in Bwa and Alipura in the drama4 
The former might be taken to mean nothing more than the enemy^s 
city^ the latter prohahly gives the name of the capital wherever it 
was. If this should tum cut to be the actual and proper name of the 
city^ and if It could be located satisfactorily, we may get a little more 
insight into this campaign.* Having recovered the queen^ Chandra- 
gupta perhaps took effective steps to wipe out a dynasty of unworthy 
rulers such as the later Kshatrapas had apparently become, and the 
result of a protracted war was the end of the Kshatrapa rule in 
iConkan. Gujarat and such part® of Malnva as they still had posses¬ 
sion of. The fact that the queen was actually carried off ng a 
prisoner, arid that Chandragupta had recourse to the dangerous 
strategem of himself going,, it may be at the head of a selected body 
of his troop®, gives a clear indicadon of the protracted and danger¬ 
ous character of the war. It would therefore be safe to regard 
that the war was one in which both the V^Stakas and he were 
alike IntereBted^ and the martiage alliance between the Guptas and 
the Vakataka® was in the nature of a precautionary meagure, and 
not one of a merely superfluous ratihcaricn of the treaty as a result 
of the War. As a result of this war the Gupta empire stretched 
out to the western sea, and the whole of the western trade of that 
region came within the sphere of the Gupta empire. 

The Gupta empire of Giandragupta [1 must have included 
Within it practically the whole of Hindusthan up to the frontier of 
the Ganges, if not the Lauhitya (Brahmaputm), beginning from 
the western mountains. The whole of the territory from north to 
south between the Himalayas and the Vmdhyas was included in 
the empire. The great bulk of it was, perhaps, practically under the 
rule of the empire. The region extending southwards from the 
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Vindhyas almost up the frontiers of Mysore was also tinder Gupta 
tide* though less directly* The bulk of this region formed part of 
the kingdom of the Vakatakas* The marriage alliance seems to 
have brought them not only under the influence of the 
Guptas but seems to have resulted even m the bringing of their 
territory under the administrative control of the empire. 
Prabhavatigupta, daughter of Chondragupta by a junior queen 
was marriedh to Rudrasena 11 of the Vakatakas. It would 
appear as though Rudrasena^a reign was a very short one* 
We have record* of Prabhavarigupta as regent on behalf of one 
son of hers by name Divakarasena» and she curried on the regency^ 
apparently for a long terni of years, as the Poona plates of here 
happen to be dated in the 13th year : it must be the 13th year of 
her ward Divakarasena. Apparently Divakarasena died before he 
attained majority. He was then succeeded by a yonder brother 
Damodaraserta, who became on accession, Pravara^na 11- A 
record dated in his 19th year and another of the 21 st year seem 
to be issued by Prabhavatigupta herself^ In his I9tli and 21 at years+ 
It is very unlikely that Pravarasena could have been a minor. It 
seems theiefore clear that this Gupta princess took an active part 
in the adminislrallon of her con’s territory even during the actiiaJ 
period cf the rule of that son- That Pravarasena II was not an 
efbeient administrator seems thus clearly indicated. This is put 
beyond doubt in an unlooked for source in literature. 

A drama by name jKuniufesUcrra-duuiyom ascribed to Kahdasa 
has a reference which seems to bear directly on the point. The 
story is that Kalidasa was sent as a Commissioner to the Kuntala 
country by the emperor VIkramadilya just to see for bimaelf bow 
exactly the administration was being actually carried on- The 
Commissioner returns to headquarters, and is accosted by the 
ELmperor with the question “what does the King of Kuntala* ? The 
answer given by the Commissioner is, "’that Kuntaleia, having 
placed the burden of administration upon you* ii engaged in suck¬ 
ing the honey from out of the lips of damsels smelling sweet liquor’*.* 


* imkKkhuitBtvil kte[iLu3lvK kAnlra 
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This verse is quoted by RSjasekJiam in hi« Kouya MimamaS 
to illustrate diat the drift of a passn^ could be completely changed 
by very slight verbal alterations. This very same stanza Is quoted 
in fihoja s Jarasoatj-^onthobhoro^a in a similar context. It is how¬ 
ever Kshemendra s Auchilyn Vichora Charcha that refers the 
passage to the work ^unterp-Ooutirom of ICalidlasa ; but it is the 
unpublished work Srlgore Pro^ase that gives more details about 
the passage and makes it clear that it has reference to a Kurttale Wa 
or RSja of Kuntala. Aiiother Sanskrit work named B/iarefo ChorjIe 
contains the verse* which ascribes the composition of the 
Prakrit Kavya Seiu-bandham to a Kuntolesa- This latter ifeflUyo is. 
as is very well-known, a work of Pravarascna. The commentary 
on this work called RomasetuprodTpo ascribes this work to Pra- 
varasena. the newly installed monarch from a passage m the text 

_ It ascribes the revision of it to Kalidasa at the instance of Vikra- 
maditya. Wc already know that Kuntala. the southern Mahratta 
countiy and the south-western portions of the N«am’a Dominions, 
were incorporated in the kingdom of the Vhkatakas under PrithvT 
sena L Under his successors Rudrasena II and his son. Kuntala pro¬ 
bably constituted the most important part of the kingdom, and hence 
one could understand why Pravarasena II is called Kunlalesa. The 
statement of Ramadasa, that at the instance of Vikramaditya. 
Kalidasa revised Pravarasena's work, coupled with the ascription 
of the Drama fCuniafest-ora-daufyom to Kalidasa by Kshemendra, 
makes the positron clear that Vikramaditya. Kalidasa and Kuntaleia. 
the author of the 5e(u-hondham, were contemporaries. That the 
Selu-honc/hiim was a K5t)ya of Pravarasena is dear from the state¬ 
ment of fioria contained in one of the slokas tn the Harsa Cltari(a,J 

DmhAbdAruiiihrKm pfl ctiAuryA vrtya I 

tokw-BiAnkAntuii apuTVA hi am 
bat5^dKB kirtyei Hhft KuntBle^KJI 

_ , Cymnia —Cant» t ] 

t BhinAvru-yAfadJIi* c hy^kkALktiiiliy^ p^rhlivtya 

mcttsTA punuhwMiTA TklwC^Jum dukkiAnt kAwakaha 
AbliinAVAToyHAbdhAi=liyiJt^khjJLlS*a iriflhwHf* 
niAiltnvh VTAmukhft ruiki nirvG^umbhavvii iltipkflTiiin kkv>AkAt}iji. 

I Kirli PrAV&fAKniuyA t^fay^ kumudaivalA 
^tatB piritni Ktun«.l[ 
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From tht point of view of historyp the inference from these details 
in literature is clear that Pravarasena was an administrator who took 
Kia main business very easy^ and he did so in the full coniidence 
that, with his maternal ^andfather Vikramaditya as hSs ovetlordi 
he need not he particularly anxious about the conduct of his govern¬ 
ment, This position is reflected in the grants of Prabhavatigupla. 
So therefore VlkramSditya’s administration had actually to lake 
the kingdom of the Vakalakas within the fold of the empire. 

The Cupta empire under Chandragupta II may therefore be 
regarded as almost co-extensive with that of the empire of Asoka 
except along the northwest frontier. Along this frontier, it is doubt¬ 
ful, if the Gupta empire extended beyond the mountainous frontier 
of the west of the Indus. It is very likely that the region of Cnn- 
dhara and eastern Afghanistan were under petty chieftains, 
successors of the Kushang under iheir suzerain the tCush- 

Newas-* This Kuehan suzerain was overthrown in the 

first quarter of the fifth century by the irruption of the White 
Huns. Before this calamity befell the ruler, the Kuthan state 
under his overlordship seems to have been a fairly compact and 

strong onct aometirnes at war, perhaps more often in alliance, with 

the ruling Sassanid monarchs of Persia. The empire, therefore^ was 
bounded on the west by mountains on this side of the Khaiber^ 
if It went so far at all, on the north and the east by the bordering 
kings and kingdoms as detailed in the Pr^eti of Samudragupta : 
and on the south it went down to the frontier of the preaent-day 
Mysore, perhaps including the northern part of it. If it is permis¬ 
sible to draw an. inference from what may be taken as the compli¬ 
ment of a poet in the remark of Kalidasa, that the young ruler of 
Kuntala wa* devoting himself to a itfe of enjoyment, secure under 
the protection of his suzerain overlord, Vjkramaditya^s empire 
must have been a well-administered one, where even the most 
distant provinces felt the influence of the Imperial headquarters. As 
was Usual in the crganizatiDii of Hindu empires of those days, the 
[mperial headquarters had for its charge the internal security by 
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putting an end to alt camoa of distiarbancc, ot by an efficient Tneltiofl 
of aettlcTnent of diflerences. It bad also lo guarantee protection 
of the frontier. Aa far as we are aWe lo see from the records of 
the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hicn., and comparinE his account with (hat 
of the two later pilgrlmi Hieun4sane and l-Taing, the empire was 
iTaversed by roads, at any rate, ao far as Hindtisthan was concerned+ 
which enjoyed almost perfect security. This comes out clearly 
from what Fa-Hien has to say regarding the Dak&hina ; The country 
of Dakshina is mountainous and Its roads difficult for travellers ; 
even those who know the way, if they wish to traveU should send 
a present of money to the king who will thereupon depute men to 
eicort them and pass them on from one stage to another showing 
them the short-cuts.*" This must be understood in compariBOn with 
what he has to say of northern India. It U obvious that Fa-Hicn 
here IS drawing a contract unfavourable to the Dahshina, and this can 
be understood from what ICalidasa has to say of Pravarasena^s 
administration. In regard to the rest of Hindusthan* Fa-Hien s 
gtatements contain his actual experience and not what he gained 
from hearsay, as in the case of the Dakshina. Fa-Hien travelled 
through the whole kingdom of Gandhara practically from north to 
south, and alter crossing the Indus marched along the trunk road 
to as far as the eastern limit of Kosala, and then crossing the Ganges 
travelled in a triangle from Rajagriha to Gaya, thence to Benares 
and Allahabad, and back again to Patna. From there he went across 
to Tamralipti and set sail for Ceylon. Through ail this region no 
mishap had befallen him such a® did to KTsing. This is clear 
evidence of the security of government under Chandragupta. Speak¬ 
ing of the kingdom of Kosfda of which the headquarters was probab¬ 
ly SravaBd, Fa-Hien notes i 'Tn this country* there are 96 Schools 
of heretics, all of which recognise the present state of existence (as 
real, not illusory), each school has its own disciples, who also beg 
their food but do not carry alms-bowla. They further seek salva¬ 
tion by building alongside out of the way roads, houses of charity, 
where shelter* with beds and food and drink, is offered to travellers 
and wandering priests passing to and fro ; but the time allowed for 
remaining is different in each case/" The last sentence is reminis¬ 
cent of the rule Uld down in the ^4nfhas5strfit in regard to the ttay 
of travellers in choultries like these* and the good institution of 
halting places seems to have eontinued, at any rate, froin the days 
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of the Maurya empire dawn to that of the Guptas in their best 
day a. Describing the kingdom of Magadha^ Fa-Hien makes the 
following cbservatioris: all the countricB of Central India this 

has the Urgeet dttes and towns. Its people are rich and thriving, 
and emulate one another m the practice of charity of heart and duty 
to one^s neighbour. Regularly every year on the 6th day of the 
second moon they have a procession of images. They make a 
four-wheeled car of five stories by lashing together bambooi, and 
these stories are supported by posts in the form pf crescent-plated 
halberds. The car is over 20 feet in height and forms like a pagoda^ 
and it is draped with a kind of white Kashmir painted in various 
colours. They make images of Deyas ornamented with gold, silver 
and atrass^ and with ailk banners and canopies overhead* At the 
four sides they make niches each with a Buddha sitting inside and 
a Bodhisatva in attendance. There may be some 20 carst all 
beautifully ornamented and different from cne another. On the 
above-mentioned day all the ecclesiastical and lay men in the district 
assemble^ "ITiey have singing and high class music and make offer¬ 
ings of Bowers and incense. Tbe Brahmans come to invite the 
Buddhas ; and these enter the city in regular order and there pass 
two nights while all night-long^ lamps are burning, high class music 
is being played and offerings are being madcp Sucb is the custom 
of all these nations.Chie has only to carry himself to a place 
Like Kumbhakonam on the day of Makha or to Tiruvidaimarudur 
on tbe day of Puahya to see in actual fact wbat Fa-Hien attempts 
to describe in words. Describing the capital he refers to it as the 
city of Rataliputra, formerly ruled by king Aseka. He then goes 
on: '*the kingV palace and the city with its various hBlls+ all built 
by spirits who piled up stones, constructed walls and gates, carved 
designlp, engraved and inlaid after no human fashion, is still in exist¬ 
enceIn the following paragraph he refers to a famous Brahman 
Ratvata belonging to the greater vehicle* and the habit that he was 
in of washing his hands when tbe king touched him, as often tbe 
latter came to consult him on matters of importance. He gives 
the detail that be was over SO years of age and that all the country 
looked up to him to diffuse the faith of the Buddha. This seems 
an indication that Raivata was not much anterior to Fa-Hien and 
may indicate that Pa^liputra continued to be the capital under 
Chandragupta H though it i$ not specially stated in to many words, 
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Notwitlutanding this position > Ch&ndragupta seems to have 
made Ujjaui his capital aUo ; and perhapj continued remaininsr in tt 
for a number of years as the habitual royal residence- It is probable 
he did so in consideration of the exigencies of his administratian, 
chiefly the war against the Sakas and the consequent organization 
of the newly acquired provinces in that region. In the period pre- 
vious to the undated record at Udayagiri, that Is. down to A. D, 
dOO in all prohahility, his capital was P^aJiputra with the altema- 
tive Vidisa. the modem Bhilsa. Thereafter Ujjain became, in all 
probability, his seat of residence, and therefore came to be regarded 
by his successors as the capital of the empire. It is common know-^ 
ledge that K^idiisa refers to this latter city, BHiW, as a 
capital.* Further on, he refers to Ujjaini by that name 

in Sloka 27. and again speaks of the same city under 

the name Visala tn sloka 30.t This preBumption that Ujiaini was 
the capital of Chandragupta in the latter half of hU reign is sup- 
ported by the account that Rajsekhara speaks of assemblies (Brahma- 
aabbw) that conferred degrees in arts and sciences in early days. 
One such assembly, according to him wa* held at Ujjain to which 
he refers by the altertiative term Visala, and the poets honoured 
in the assembly at Ujjaiji were, according to him. KalidMa, Mentha. 
Amara. R5pa, Sura. Bhkravi, Harichandra and Chandragupta.t In 
the same context he refers also to a similar assembly held for 
examination in the Sfisfros at Pa^iputra. We have shown elsewhere^ 
the evidence that Indian literary tradition offers for making Kalidasa 
a contemporary cf Giandragupta ||, but he may have been a younger 
contemporary of the monarch, and if he had to undergo an examina. 
tion in the Brahma-SabhS held at Ujjain. such a Sabh^ should have 
been held under Chandragupta 11. Vikramaditya. One of the con¬ 
ditions for holding the Sabha is that the R5ja holding It must be 
a man of learning himself. Kings unlearned should not apparently 
hold such assembUca, That seems clearly to be the view of RSja- 

* Rni^dLlni in hit iicka 24. 

6oei!t^* ** Ffultadi i editioA [«ucd by (he Royal a.= -. =^ 

J A/ima/nw, po-fic 55.. 
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Ev«n in the matter of leamirLi;, therefore, Oiandragupta 
Tnmt have been a worthy son of SamirdraKiiptah We have already 
ifkown § that Pravarasena It of the Vakatakas wa$p in all probabihty, 
the author of the Prakrit Kavya, 5etubandhom^ and prince Pravara- 
»enft seems to have been at the court of Chandragupta^ as in all 
likelihood he received his early education there, a« he was the ion 
of Prabhavatigupta, the daughter of Chandragupta II himself^ and 
as we have very^ good reasons for believing that she became a widow 
comparatively early with two young sons Divakarasena and 
Pravaraaena, for the former of whom she was regent for at least 
13 years. It Is therefore very likely that the young princes were wtK 
their maternal grandfather during their period of educatron^ while 
the mother carried on the adininistration In the name of the hrst 
son. So then Chandragupta^s capital UjjaUi was the real royal 
capital during a substantial part of his reign, and it seems very 
likely that Ujjain continued to be the royal capital under his succe-- 
ssors during the strenuous times that followed- 

Fa-Hlen has a note in regard to the general condition of what 
Was known ae the middle kingdom (iMadhyadesa of the Brahmans), 
which gives a general idea of the condition of administration, 
though imperfect in many particulara and perhaps even inaccurate 
in details ; "To the south of thifi, the country is called the Middle 
Kingdom (of the BrahmanaJ. It has a temperate dTtnate, without 
frost or snow : and the people are prosperous and happy, without 
Tegistration or official restrictions. Only those who till the king's 
land have to pay so much on the profit they make. Those who 
want to go away, may go; thofle who want to stop, may stop. The 
king in his ndminlstration uses no corporal punishments ; criminals 
are merely fined according to the gravity of their offences. Even 
for a second attempt at rebellion the punishment is only the Jom 
of the right hand. The men of the king's bodyguard have all fined 
salaries. Throughout the country rro one kills any living thing, nor 
drinks wine, nor eats onions or garlic; but are segregated, 

C/iandu/o is their name for foul men (lepers). These live away from 
other people ; and when they approach a city or market, they beat 
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A piece of wood, in ordei lo distinguish ihemaelvesH Then people 
know who they aire and Avoid coming Into contact with theitii 

'Mn this country they do not keep pigs or fouls, theFe are no 
dealings in cattle, no hutchers' shops or distilleries in their market- 
places. Only the chandalas go hunting and deal in flesh . ' 

The state of Buddhism and the benefactions that it received, 
as well as the popularity that it enjoyed, he notes down in the 
Following paragraphs. In regard lo this particular subject Fa-Hien^s 
knowledge must have been more direct and we may accept it more 
or Jess, as a correct picture of the general condition of Buddhism 
and the life of the Buddhist from what we know of the contemporary 
accounts of Buddhism and Buddhist festivities in the Mahhviirn^a 
of Ceylon, 

From the dale of Buddha^s disappearance from the world, the 
kingsp elders, and gentry of the countries round about, built shrinesi 
for making oflerings lo the priests, and gave them lands, houses, 
gardens, with men and bullocka for cultivation. Binding title-deeds 
Were written out, and subsequent kings have handed these down 
one to another without daring to disregard them, in unbroken aucces- 
Bipn to this day. Rooms with beds and mattresses, food and clothes, 
are provided foi resident and travelling priests, without (ail ^ and 
this is the same in all places,^ The priests cKcupy themselves with 
benevolent ministrationfl, and with chanting liturgies; or they sit 
in meditatton When travelling priests arrive + the old Tesid:ent 
priests go out to welcome them and cany foi them their clothes 
and alms-bowls, i giving them water for washing and oil for 
anointing their feel, as well as the liquid food allowed out of hours. 
By and by, when the travellers have rested, the priests ask them 
how long they have been priests and what U their standing ; and 
then each traveller is provided with a room and bedroom requisites, 
in Hccardance with the rules of the faith, 

*Tn places where priests reside, pagodas are built in honour of 
Sariputra, Mogalan, and Ananda & Buddhas to come, and also in 
honour of the Abhidhanma, the Vi nay a, and the Sutras (divisions of 
the Buddhist canon). A month after the annual retreat, the more 
pious families organise a subscription to make offerings to the prieAts 
and prepare for them the liquid food allowed out of hours. The 
priests arrange a great assembly and expound the faith. When this 
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IB over, offerings wre made at the pagoda of Saripntra of all kbds of 
IncenBe and flowers, and lamp* are burning all night, with a 
band of musictans playing. Sariputra was originally a Brahman. 
On one occasion when he visited the Buddha, be begged to enter 
the priesthood, a* also did the great Mogalan and the great Kasyapa, 

“Nuns mostly make offerings at the pagoda of Ananda, because 
it was be who urged tbe World-Honoured one to allow women to 
become nuns. Novice* of both sexes chiefly make their offering* lo 
Rahula (son of Buddha). Teacher* of the Abhidharma make their 
offerings in honour thereof, and teachers of tht Vinaya in honour 
of the Vinaya t there being one such function every' year, and each 
denomination having its own particular day. The follower* of the 
Greater Vehicle make offerings in honour of Abstract Wisdom, of 
Manjusd (the God of Wisdont), of Kuan Yin (Avalokitea- 
vara). and others When the priests have received their annual 
tithes, the elder*, the gentry. Brahman* and other* bring, each one, 
various articles of clothing and things of which Samara stand in 
need, and distribute tbem among the priests, who also make preeents 
to one another- Ever since the Nirvana of Buddha these regulations 
of dignified ceremonial or the guidance of the holy brotherhood 
have been handed down without interruption.'’ 

Except for the one war Chandragupla seems to have enjoyed 
a reign of peace. This is Indicated unmistakably in what Fa-Hien 
has noted regarding the character of hi* administration. Fa-Hien s 
statements in regard to the excellence of his administration are 
confirmed m a way by the large variety and the distinctly origin^ 
character of the coin issues of Chandragupla U. Chandragupla* 
vast empire, through his longVeign of comparative peace, must have 
had ft brisk commercial activity both internal and external which 
called for the large variety of coins that he issued. This large variety 
seems to be accounted for a* being due to the needs of the various 
provinces into which the empire of Chandragupta was divided One 
feature which docs not appear lo have received the attention of 
numismatists is, as Is clearly indicated by hi* silver coinage intended 
for USB in the territory of the Kshatrapas as well as what rnight be 
called the Kush an variety, that Chandragupta probably issued for 
each province a coinage similar to that with which the province 
was familiar. Such changes a* he introduced in the coinage he dtd 
while preserving the readily visible external form of it. as far as may 
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be^ like the coinage which waa tntended ultimately to luperaede^ 
This fnturc of hi$ coinage would account for the long interval that 
elapsed between the last date on the Kahatrapa coins and the first of 
those of Chandragttpta in the western part of his dominions. There 
would have been no need for a fresh issue so long as the old coinage 
was in circulation. 

We gain an insight into Chandragupta'^s provincial administra¬ 
tion from the Basarh excavations and the Damodharpur inscriptions. 
The former unearthed a number of clay seals^ From one of these, 
Dhruvadevi^ the queen consort of Chandragupta, seerns to have had 
charge of perhaps the government of a province even under the 
emperor. Among the clay seals which were found in the excava¬ 
tions at Baciah {Vaisali^ by Dr, Bloch ^ ie one bearing the following 
inscription;— 

Mahadevi SrT Dhruvasvamini, wife 

of the MaharajadhirBja SrT Chandra# 

gupta and mother of Maharaja Sn Govinda Gupta.’"* 

There was a number of other seals of officem of various degrees 
a* also of private individuals. Among them there is one of 5ri 
Ghatotkacha Gupta. The variety and character of the seaU in this 
find seem to justify Professor Bhandarkar"s suggestion that they 
were the casts preserved in the workshop of the potter who was the 
general manufacturer of seals for the locality. There are the seals 
of a number of officers—the Yuvaraja and Bhanarako. These 
seem seme what m Launder stood and slightly mie-translated as they 
appear in Dr, Bloch^s article In the A. S. R. 1903-04 (pp, I0M20). 
The express! on ‘ Tuvaraja-Bhattaraka-fCumaram atya-Adhikarana ’ ^ 
must be taken as a whole and broken up into amaiga-adhikurana, 
chief among the ministers of the Yuvaraja and Bhattaraka-Kumlra. 
This Kumara need not necessarily stand for Kumara-GuptaH but the 
titles before. Yuvaraja and Bha^raka, may seem to indicate that 
it did. Maharaja Sn Govinda Gupta, another son of Dhmvadevh 
whose name appears on the seal of the queen may have been aclu- 


• The Willi Ih^ iftictitrfiont upea ihcfn* sitichcd to the chartem i«»u«d 

by the Queen Prqbh^v«UEu|vt« aboul the ^me lliup ytve clcti ef ibe 

|>CmjbiiKiy of DhruvMV&mitli V rule. ** JsJolitkyL YuvirajMyi " in of ' Rija 

PnvBruenuy^ or M>metbinff anslofifftTjj before ihe exaTenjen s^nan) 
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ally cMiying on (he a dmmiBtration as the depnty of his brother the 
heir-apparent whose province probably Tirabhuhti (or Tirhut) was. 
The other oJiiceni that we find reference to in these seals are similar 
to those referred to in the Damodharpur msertptione of the later 
Guptas, and on the whole ^ve us some idea of the character of ihe 
official helrarchy who carried on the adminittration of the province 
under the empire. There was a governor or Viceroy who appointed 
the local govemora and who again appointed the governors of auh- 
divisions such aa the Viahaya etc. The headquarters* staff of the 
Viceroy was more or less sinular to that of the imperial 
headquarters themselves., and would seem to have continued pretty 
much the same from the days of Anokan who addresaed some of his 
edicts to the Aryaputra (prince) and the Mahamatraf (great lords). 
So here in the days of the Gupta empire some provinces were 
governed by royal princes such as Tirabhukd in this particular m- 
stance, Kumaragupta who was probably the Viceroy must have 
been detained at headquarters, his brother Govlndagupta carrying 
on the administration in hia name. If Govindagupta happened 
to be too young for carryirig on the administration himself^ we could 
understand Dhruvasvamini being in charge of it in the name 
of her son. We have a parallel instance for this in the position 
of Prabhavatigupta a daughter of this Chandragupta himaelF 
who carried on the administration for her son Divakarasena 
for 13 years as his regent, and seems to have exercised some aiitho- 
dly up to the 19th and the 21st year of Pravarasena II. her other 
son. The prince and the queen in this case must have been assisted 
hy a board of ministers among whom there must have been a chief* 
and that is the Amatya-adhibarana. the chief minister for military 
affaira (Baladhikarana)^ the chief commissary officer (Ranabhanda- 
kara-adhikarana). the chief of the Police (Dandapana-adhikaiana) * 
there were besides the great chamberlain (Mahapradharah and the 
chief judge {Maf^dandanayaka). The particular chamberlain Vina- 
yasura is given the additional title Taravara, the chief of the Tara 
or rank. TTiis seems to correspond to the Tamil Pemndaram who 
had to countersign documents issuing from headquarters along with 
the chief secretary, it may be to represent the chief of *^the lords 
in council*'p There were besides the chief of the guild of bankers 
ISreshthin), the chief of the carrying traders (saithavaha). and the 
chief of the merchants (Kulika). These seem to have fomied the 
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bod/ of offidalfl con3t1tutlng‘ adnimiatriition.. As wt find this 
in regiLfd to one pHTticular province Avhich happened to be in ir 
locaiit/ where there wais not much likelihood of the dbturbante of 
peaces the inference would be justifiable that this gives the normal 
eoDBtitution of a provincial administratioTi. Tirabhuki waj probably 
regarded ft* a palatine vice royalty as it was the accession of that 
province that constEtuted the daim to the greatness of the Cupt&s 
under Cbandragupta L Qiandragupta H probably regarded that 
this province required to be governed by personages of no leas 
impMJirtance than the queen-conBOrt or a royal prince both as a matter 
of dignit>^ and because Ujiain had become hU habitual headquarters^ 

The earliest known date of Kumaragiipta I is 96, that is A D. 
415 : Chandragupta must have died then. It may be that he died 
a year or two earlier. In or about the year A D. 414-415 the vast 
empire of Chandragupta passed peacefully on to the rule of his son 
Kumaragupta I by his queen-consort Dhruvadevi, Kumaragupta^f 
was a comparatively long reign going on to the year 136 almost^ 
thus giving him a reign of 40 sfears. Such male rials as are accessi¬ 
ble to us at preaent for the history of the Guptas give us but little 
fnFormation regarding Kumaragupta^ reign. This silence of our 
sources combined with the vast and varied coinage of Kumaragupta 
would Justify the inference that hi* was a reign of peace throughout. 

Much of the credit for the long and peaceful reign of Kumara* 
gupta must he ascribed to the efficient organisation of the Gupta 
empire under Chandragupta It, This benevolent efficiency of 
organisation finds indirect support Jn the fact, and recorded in the 
Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta, that a guild of weavers 
belonging originally to the latter country fourtd it necessary to migrate 
owing to the diiorder prevailing in their native land, and settle 
down within the empire with a view to ply their trade of silk weav¬ 
ing. and attain prosperity thereby. TTiat a guild of weavers in the 
course of a generation prospered so well that a considerable section 
of them could give themselves up to the purauU of such a leisurely 
study ai aBtronomy, testifies to the fact that the empire offered the 
advantages nece-ssary for the prosperity of trade, internal, aud per¬ 
haps even over aeaa. in such an article of luxury as silk fabrics, it 
further shows that even an industrial class like that of silk-weavers 
could take to the pursuit of a study like that of astronomy, of course 
among other things. Hint^ such as these are undoubtedly clear m- 
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dications of tKe general condition of praspenty of tlic empire of 
ChfindrDgupta> and go a long way to confern the concludicn^ to whicli 
we are led hy a study of Fa-Hien's account of his travels in the 
country* The Gupta empire under CHandragupta t reached, there* 
fore, a high level of achievement and would compare to advantage 
with empirea of contemporary and even later times. Is it of this 

- + • _ +i - 

Gupta emperor that the poet has sung :— 

Dattva ruddhagatih KhasSdhipalaye devlm Dhiuvafivamlmni 
YaSmatkhandltas^asa nivav^e SrT Sanna Gupio Nrpah 
, Tasiminneva HimiJaye gurugviha » Konakkvanat KLnnare 
GTyante tava IC^tikeya nagara strinam ga^ih KLttayah? 



the evolution of ancient INDIAN POLITIES 

(Rao Bahadlir Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aivangar. m.a., f.r. Hist, s.) 

Hardly a yea? has passed duiing the last fifteen yeara, in which 
same scholarly addidona have not been made to the descriptive and 
critical study of old Indian forma of Government. The subject has 
in h very special Sense cenie to his own, during this period, mainly 
as the result of national feelm^, and of the natural desire to seek in 
our past history the justification for current political reforms and 
ideals i Despite the numerous contributions to the literature of 
ancient Indian Governments made during this epoch, studies which 
have attempted to dispel the old illusions of the static conditions 
of Indian political life have been aporadic and superficial. 

The classical view of oriental governments, {within which those 
of Ancient and Medieval India are usually brought) has been that 
they were normally despotic monarchies, frequently in alliance with 
aacerdotalism. The locus cloaricus of such views is a well-known 
passage of Sir Henry Maine's E^rlg o/ Irutt^iutions, in 

which he cites the military despotism of Runjeet Singh in the Punjab 
as typical of orici^lal forma of government, and affirms that "‘the 
Punjab under Runjeet Singh may be taken as the type of all oriental 
countries m their native state during their rare intervals of peace 
and order.'' Maine's fatal gift of epigram and picturesque phraseo¬ 
logy has done much to Impede the correct perception of historic 
forces and instititutiDns. Nowhere has this been more evident than 
in the manner in which his teachings have paralysed the critical 
study of Indian political evolution. The postulates of Maine became 
the aiioms of T. H* Green*, and the warrant for dialectics on 
oriental stagnation from Lord Balfourf. 

In the following pages an attempt is made in the form of a 
critical and comparative study of three distinct and welhmarked 
epochs of the History of Pre-Musalman India to outline the pro^ 
gresaive evolution of forms of Ancient Indian Government and the 
causes which promoted or retarded their growth. 


* See Kt* P^inci^ri e/ Pttliiiiti} ObfisatiMA, pi-fs SC- 
t B*s hi* Sid^elc MemMUd Lcctyre an '^DtcmdcncE'^ pp. IM— 
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To commence wUi tKe moat ancient epoch, about the conditio™ 
of which we are able to get a cohtffen^ picture—namely, the ao- 
called Vedic period or the age of the Mantras, the farther limit 
of it ii not certain, while the nearer limit cornea down to about the 
seventh century before Christ. 

We gather that during, at least, the last few centuries of this 
epoch, monarchy was the normaL but, not the only form of Govern* 
ment, though the use of the aynonyms ‘'kinglessnesa'* (ara/ota)* to 
denote *'anarchy*' might seem to imply more. Aa we should have 
naturally eitpected in such an epoch of military and colonising 
activity, from our knowledge of the similar conditions of early Greek 
and English History, we also find here that royalty was much esteem¬ 
ed, and royal anger spoken of as a thing to be dreaded- We hear 
also, with how much poetical exaggeration in the description we 
know not, of the state and splendour maintained by these kings. 
We also find, towards the end of the epoch, a vague opinion grow¬ 
ing up that the king wa^ the proprietor of a1! the land in the kingdom. 
On the other hand, we leam that the king was less of an autocrat 
than he came to be regarded m later times. Eoi we are told that, 
besides his duty of propitiating the priesthood with gifts, so as to 
have the help of its prayers and its magic for the obtaining of 
victories and the retention of sovereign power, he had to undergo, 
on accession, if not a form of popular efeclfonp at least a kind of 
oeccptoncc by the people ; Strict hereditary succession had not 
become the rule, and a person selected from the royal family, or 
even from a noble familyt might be crownedf : In the coronation, 
the officiation of the head of the village (CrSmanj or k ispaft}| and 
court-ofllcers like the charioteer, was so necessary as to enutle 
them to be spoken of as "King-makers" (TOjo-^ortaraft)S* Kings were 
occasionally expelled from their dominions. Their taxation of the 
people was felt to be a burden and was sometimes regarded as a 
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|5*ymenl lot the pFotection given by the king. Some kinds of an 
Assembly 1 (Sfltfifl, Samifi)* the powers of whieh *re not quite 
cleat, existed at the head-quarters consisting of the notables of 
the realm, like Brahmans, nobles, etc. The king is staled as 
immune (ram punishment (d-dondl^ah an dp in a tnelaphoTt which 
Was destined to become bo potent in later political theory, to wield 
Danda or, th* rod cf chastisement.f He appears to have exercised 
an extensive criminal jurisdiction and the powers of an appellate 
judge in civil cases, being assisted in his judicial functions by hia 
family priest (the purohit<t) and hts court officera. It b not clear 
whether he selected Or approved of the appointment of the village 
heads (Crsmani) who pracrically looked after the local adairs^ 
There are obscure indications also, in early Vedic literature, of the 
great power of the Ro>al House and of the nobles, and 

of even their having had equal rights with the king himself in times 
of peace (Zirmner 176-7). The sacerdotal basis of society is 
indicated by the sanctity ascribed to the Brahman. The slaying 
of a HrShmon was regarded as a more serious crime than the .murder 
of an ordinary person. By the same confusion between crime and 
sin, and by the absence of any distinction in principle between real 
crimes and Fanciful characteristic of a primitive society* physical 
imperfections, or infringemenis of conventional practices [Macdonell 
and Keith, 1 page 391 ]i ^'bodily defects, such as bad nails and 
discoloured teeth* marry^ing a younger daughter while her elder 
siate-r was unmarried, were coupled with murder though not equated 
with it.’" Ifbid. page 39l n.] The prevalence of Wehrgild (l^Ofru) 
or money-compensation for killing, shows that the State was not 
yet strong enough to assert itself in avenging manataughter— 
significant proof of the weakne^ of the king, as contrasted with his 
position in the succeeding age—when, as we know from the Sutras 
and Buddhist literature^ crimes were regarded as offences against 
the majesty of the State, In concluding, it should be added that 
the State was not based on a temtory an d was generally 

of a &ma11 areat in spite of the aspirations or the comphment implied 
in the poetic reference to the heads of really small States as Sumruts, 
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Virats, Swarats and Saroabhaumos—i.c.. the 6llea later on reserved 
(or emperors nird Icin^ of kitiBs. 

In regard to the polity of the tieit great epoch—the period 
lying' between the seventh and fourth centuries B, C., we have 
fuller iirFormation, The Upaniahads, the BrahmanIc, Jatn and 
Buddhist Sutras* the references in the extant fragments of Ktesba 
and Megaathenes. the j4rthoiaaira of Chanakya and, above all, the 
J^talcas are our chief BUthorUies. 

The State^ that these sources describep marks several points of 
advance over the Vedic Stale, Whife a striking—almost noveU 
feature of the period is the existence aide by side with monarchies 

_f^ome of which were powerful ones too—of TCpuhltc^t partially or 

wholly independent^ The Buddhist accQunts testify to the exia- 
lence of these republics, among the clans and the tribes id 
iVorfh-£ast India, for instance among the Videhas or Vrijjians, 
the Cetis and the M alias : while the evidence of the Creeks shows 
their presence, again in (ribal units, in the Punjab and tn the North-* 
West/ In an important ptssBEcr. Chanakya refers to a similar 
condition among the warlike Ksatrlya clans of the Kambhojas 
{near Peshwar) and the Surashtraa ^Gujarat), which followed the 
pixTBuit of agricatlute, cattle-rearing and trade and were apparently 
not even under amtocracies like the republics of the north east. 
It 13 a temarkable testimony to the strength and vitality and per¬ 
haps also to the number of such republics in his dayi that the 
Indian Machiavelli should devote, as he does, an entire book (HI bf 
his /IrfhoiSstro to the device# by which an ambitious king (like 
Chandrngupta. we presume) might annex such republics after under¬ 
mining the power of their governing bodies or executives. It should 
be remembered that these republics were pncfl/iatit; iribal, generally 
oligarchic, and often had sprung from more ancient monarchies^ 
as for instance, the Vrijjian confederation in what was once the 
kingdom of the Videhas** This inference is justified by the fact 
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tliat m tht RovcTTunent of tlicK oligancbic republica gtaeially, aa 
amon® tieir European contemporaries, the Baccluada of Coiiutb, 
the royal power was put in conuniMion and was owned /oinffy 

off fhe nohfetj who clauned descent from a common royal 
ancestor. Tliat this was so eccn up to the time of Qiandrasupta 
the Maurya is evident from a famous passage in Chanakya,* that, 
as against the general nJe of primogeniture the throne might 
occasionally belong to a whole royal family or clan. To thooe. again, 
who are conversant with the history of the prevailing forms of 
land-tenure in Upper India, the similar conditions in which the 
Bhalyacharaf system arose, will furmsh a convincing analogy. 

An organised territory has not yet come to be regarded at 
least in the earlier part of this epoch, as a requisite of a State. 
Only tribes and nations are spoken of.t This is but natural, for 
the time was then yet far when a powerful kingdom would arise 
to absorb many states and dynasties, efface old land-marlu, and 
make it impossible to refer to itself except on a temtonal basis. 

Among the free clans and tribe*, the Government Is generally 
oligarchic, the eMCUtlve head or heads being elected penodically 
at a mass meeting of the people who possessed the suffrage.^ in 
a similar folk moot were settled alt large questiona, such as those 
relating to foreign policy. This is very significant. Nowhere else in 
the history of India do we henceforth meet with the folk moot, the 
landesgeminde. whkK was auch an essential feature of Getmanic, 
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SJi(i in 9 wider »ense. of Aiyttrt polity. In the Vedic age wc hear 
of the ieing. and his council (Sabha or Sairiiti)—as we do, in the age 
of ChSnakya and subsequent periods, of the king and the cabinet 
of mijiistcrB—sometimes even of a large or outer cabinet, with an 
inner cabinet Or cabal, which enjoyed the exclusive confidence of 
the ruler. 

It was perhaps this growth of royal power and pretensions that 
helped to crush out of exisltnce the remnants of free Institutions 
like the councils of notables iSabha, Samiti)—our analogue to the 
Anglo-Saxon Witan and the folk moots. The growth in the size of the 
states and in the intricacy, complexity and difficulty of administra¬ 
tive work, as well aa the absence of the representative principle 
in Government, would largely account for the disappearance of 
these institutions. I shall attempt to demonstrate later on. how an 
identical cause probably underlay both the growth of royal abso¬ 
lutism and ibc failure of representative instilulions to germinate 
m Dur floil. 

To cam€ back to the we find In this epoch Jih increase 

in his authority and powers, and in the spectacular and ceremonial 
features of his station. Elaborate re|^fl(lia, a wlemn state^ the 
piaclice of seclusion,—partly through policy and partly for safety- 
l>ecame the recognised association* of royalty. The throne was 
usually hereditary and went by primogeniture,. The heir-apparent 
was treated with re serve and suEpiclont was often educated outside 
the State—and if he completely reassured the parental suspicion 
and jealousy,i >vas given a part in the administrationn as a comman¬ 
der, or provincial Governor.* The theoretical absolutism of king 
Was acceptedt but his power was known to rest solely on bii effec¬ 
tive military strength. GTadiially, both through the spread of 
sacerdotal and metaphysical notions the View gained ground among 
the common folk, that a king was not like other men, but stood 
apart on account of his power of association with end his influence 
-on super-myndane forces. He was popularly credited with the 
power of forcing the will of the Gods so as to ensufe to his country 
a perennial prosperity and freedom from seasonal vicissitude#.t 
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Logically» the acceptance of this view reactedp in coun»e of time. 
Against the abaoltitiat clainu of the monaTch^ as it left him face 
to face with a popular tumults whenever famine or other dangerB 
threatened the land. Thua« the belief expressed in one of the 
Jataka tdea*’—namely that if a king be unrighteous, God sends 
rain out of season, and in season no rain, and fear of famine, fear 
of pestilence, fear of the sword—these three fears come upon men* 
throtjgh him *—had Us constitutional value for the growth of the 
later Indian State into a dpeciftcally military power (.wjtneaa the 
huge armament mentioned by the Greek writers as maintained by 
Indian kings, and Asoka^s acknowledgement of the same faetj^ and 
therefore, a virtual tax-gathering despotism whose inclination to 
satisfy the populace* and the priesthood which influenced it^ was 
only governed by its confidence in its strength to cope with *'the 
chaotic outbreaks of the government making power"'f i.e * the mob^ 

Tlic administrative machinerj' grew in size and complexity with 
the increase ir^ the royal prestige and power. While,, in theory, 
the king, as of oldp was still the chief judge of his people, in 
practice the administration of justice had become the work of a 
separate set of officers. Even the royal prerogative or obligation 
to preside at the chief appelJate tribunal could be delegated by the 
king to cithers—such as the high priest (purohilo) or the treasurer 
or the commander (Soint^a). TTie increasing expenditure of the 
State and of the court necessitated a more elaborate system of 
taxation and the recourse to diverse ways of filling the treasury. 
It Is also probable that one cause for the elaborate attenbon 
bestowed on public finance by ancient kings and ancient writers 
was the consciousness that. In a state which had not advanced 
far enough in civilisation, the happiness and the welfare of the 
people depended almost entirely on the revenue system and the 
methids of taxation. Whether we compare with one onoiher the 
financial systems of the pre-Buddhist, the Buddhijit, the Mautyan and 
the later epoch*, as evidenced by contemporary literature and in- 
acriptions, or whether we compare the treatment of public finance 
in the earlier with that in the later works on law and polity, we 
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cannot fail to obsetvt that «“veiy succeeding age ^hows a more 
intricate and ekborate revenue ayatem than the preceding ages. 
In this connectian, U Is also %vorlKy of remark that all the principals 
oF the prerogative constituents (i. e,, the residuary rights of the 
king)—which we are able to gather from the references thereto 
scattered through the Sutra Literature and the Jataka, all of them» 
relate to finance e, g- the king^s right to treasure trove, to the prr> 
ducc of mines, to elephanta+ to the land revenue* to escheats, to 
wardship^ to abandoned property, to a sixth of the booty of war, 
to milk-money on the birth of an heir* to be informed of aJl adop- 
tson $4 and to have his property free from alienation even after any 
length of prescription or adverse possession^ It would be well to 
consider this fact along with the length of the list of the sources 
of the king^s revenue** Some idea of the thoroughness of the 
revenue administration may be gained by remembering (0. that the 
a^essment was based on individual properties so as to ensure the 
demand of the maximum of revenue while in ibe collection of 
the revenue, the responsibility of the head of the village, or of the 
revenue circle was generally recognised along with that of the in¬ 
dividuals assessed, and (2) that simple and mexpensive but elective, 
contrivancee were provided for audit and control of the collection* 
It hardly requited Chanakya's sage warning that-—'^all undertak¬ 
ings depend upon finance ; therefore the treasur^^ should receive 
the best attention of the ruler^f lo make the Indian Rajas of the 
Buddhist and later epochs vigilant in thb sphere h and readily have 
recourse lo such methods of insuring the treasury against IoiSt 
as Chanakya suggestednamely that—as ""whoever lessens the 
revenue eats the king's wealth, so if by neglect* he allows the 
revenue to diminish in amount, he should he made to yield the 
difference between the demand and the collection''* It ia evident 
that one object of the Census which Chagakya recommends was 
to ensure that the State did not overlook taxable resources. 

So rigorous a system of revenue collection, it ia evident, ^oidd 
bave been oppressive. The Jatakas show that there wa* &ve^-^ 
taxation and this will perhaps explain the emphasis which the 
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writers on Dliaima find NTli lay on tile unwiadoiTi of taxing the 
people so to reduce their capacity for production.* 

In general admimalration+ the king was in theory absolute, and 
could appoint or dbmiss any ofheerB. But, in practice, it is certain 
that cuBlom favoured a hereditary succeasion to offices. The 
rational justification of this practice offered by ChSnakya following an 
earlier writer named Kaunapadanta 15 significant as showing how 
even unconservative writers like him fek the need to justify what 
could not be altered. Thus:—*'The king shall employ as miriffters 
those whose fathers and ifrandfather® had been ministers before, 
as such persons, in virtue of theit knowledge of past events 
of a deep attachment to the king, wilh though provoked, never 
deiert him/'t 

In the light of the evidence available for this epoch, we should 
do well to re-conaider in regard to orie other important matter, the 
assumptions regarding the absolutism of the ancient Indian king, 
which are being confidently made even by eminent authorities; 
that ii in regard to the king's position, towards law While, no 
reference is made to Codes of tsWi in the modem sense, as in use 
in guiding the judges, it is hardly right to presume that there was 
no definite body of rules whatsoever to guide the judge, except 
those of common sense equity and goodi conHcience> Writing, not¬ 
withstanding Megasthei'eB.+—was in public administrative use—for 
do not the proclamations of Afioka, engraved a generation after 
Megaithenes and addressed to every Bection of the people^ imply 
extended knowledge of writing^ How then can we assume that 
there was tben no body of rules available in books, written or 
remembered (as our Dharma sutras are), lo guide the kings in such 
extremely important matters as the adjudication of disputes in courbt 
of law One of the Jatakas has a pointed reference to a ''bonk 
of judgments —apparently a collection of precedents by observing 
which suits were to be aetded. Another refers to the engrossing 
On a golden pi ateprobably for future guidance. Is it likely 
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that in an epoch when dehniteness anfl accuracy were paaalonately 
de. 9 ired in the most trifling details of ritual, when the boundaries 
separating the secular and religious spheres were indistinct* when 
the administrations were cultivating under expert advice a passion 
for detail in revenue and hrmnee^ that a function of so much ethical 
importance ai publicly redressing wrong, a ceremony of such deep 
religious import as deciding how the divine Danda was to be used 
Would have been left to accident, to caprice, and to argument? 
Can it be claimed that the decisions, as we occasionally come upon 
them in OUT ancient literature* have always the impress cf equity 
and logic ? And* assuming that there was then no common body 
of Written laws, how tan we account for the unanimity with which 
the DharmasGtras advise kings to give just deciaions* without indica¬ 
ting some specific rules? Do not these pre-suppose that there 
was some well-recognised standard of what was then deemed a 
‘‘just decision*' in the diferent cases? The frequent mention in 
the Jatakas, of the reversal of a Judicial decision by authority after 
authority in succession, sometimes even by learned ascetics who 
held no office but probably turned up as friends of the court, would 
surely indicate more a conflict of precedents, laws, of evidence* 
than a confiict of equity and logic? We hove also to rememboT 
that, at this and in succeedinE epochs, the trials were public.t and 
that ’^applause " by those present was allowed, and that the adminis¬ 
tration of justice* being exclusively Ln the hands of flralimans and 
K^triyas* was less like amateurs deciding on law than a trained 
class of educated men exercising their learning in settling points at 
Usue« To my mmd* the position of a judge m an ancient Indian 
court with ascetics, Br^mans and assessors to help him, was similar 
to that of a new Roman praetor deciding in the presence of senior 
members of the senatorial order^ questions in the adjudScalion of 
which, they could use the same authorities os he relied on, but with 
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iKe pieciaion and confidence induced by tbeir greater knowledge 
and wider experience. Even the tegtimony of Megastlienes to tbe 
absence of written laws in India, to wbicb exaggerated Importance 
has often been attached in foreetfulness of Kig many erroneous state¬ 
ments (natural to one who wa* not a trained observer and who had 
only limited facilities for observation), is not against my contention. 
For. what should have been the conception of a written law to a 
Creek like Megagthenes, the idea that gkould be uppermost in his 
mind, whenever he thought of law, whether Indian or other? Would 
he not have regarded public exposure, tangible publication, to be 
the characteristic feature of laws properly eo called, remembcrTng 
how the laws of Oraco were shown publicly,"* those of Solon were 
preserved, in his own day, on rollers and triangular tablets in the 
Prytaneoum,^ and how the laws of Gortyn} were engraved on stonet 
obviously, therefore, he should have generalised from the absence 
of such in India. In the face of these difficulties, 1 feel somewhat 
impatient of such dogmatic Statements as that the ancient Indian 
Stale did not issue laws as distinct from particular or occasioiu)] 
commands, that it never judicially administered autonomic bw. of 
that there was no customary or written law in ancient India. 

We now come to the third a id last period In the history of the 
old Indian State^he period represented in its initial stages by the 
Maury an empire, in its meridiati by the Gupta empire, and in its 
later development by the Rajput States which grew up alj over 
North India and the Deccan in the long interval between the death 
of Harsha of Thaneaar and the Mussalman conquest. The revivals 
of ancient polity that were attempted in Indian soil by Shivajig and 
the giirvivals of the old forms of our Government in the existing 
Native States do not represent a new epoch, but bear reference only 
to the cortditions of this classical epoch. In the domain of political 
theor>'. this age is associated with the speculations of Sukra, of 
Maim, and of the later writers on Dharma and NTtl like Vajnavalhya. 
NSrada and KSmandati, As no attempt is being made here to deal 

* Niiiofir o/ VoJ, II. p, 4^7. 

f thid. III. p. 

} WbiUiey*!! p. 375. 
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witk the m«c}iajiisni oF admiru«tratioD, in detail. It ta nnt ncccaa&ry 
to do more than indicate the points of diFFetence iii the paUtical 
injtaudom and conditionf of thia period aa distinguished from those 
of previoue epochs. 

The most important feature of the political life in this age is 
what may he termed the perfection” of royal absolutism, the 
apotheosis of the king. The recognition of the cssentialness of the. 
king in administration in a specific, and of unity in the state^ ,in a 
general sense, had indeed ted to the ascription of much importance 
to the king even in earlier times. Thus, Apastamba had ruled 
that the death of a king interrupted Vedtc study** and according to 
Vasiahta all monetary tTansactions were legally suspended between 
the death of a king and the accession of hb successor.f The 
sanctity of the throne was Further protected by rules making attempts 
against the life of the king, the corruption of his ministera* the 
forging of his edicts» the seduction of his queens—crimes and 
sins of the greatest turpitude 4 position was esiplained as out 
of the common, and from very early times he had been viewed as 
beyond the law as flc/endo^a.§ But, gradually with the growth in 
actual powers of kings, and with the evolution first of Urge states 
on the basis of the old tribal govemments and subsequently of the 
fim historical empire in Indian soiU tlie claims of royalty were 
advanced beyond all previous Limits* 

The mania for speculation^-characteristic of the age^—which saw 
the application of logic to fundamentals in ethics and religion* led 
also to the consideration of abstract political questions. The great 
extension of religious systems yainistn* Buddhism, Brahminism) 
which sought to base all social and political order on divine sanction, 
and to connect the various activities and relations of life wkh one 
another and with supposed U-ansmundane conditions—led to further 
developments In the current theories cf government. Readers of 
Aooka's edicts need not be told how deeply, how intensely the great 
Emperor felt hia personal responsibility for the upkeep of the moral 

* b 4, IS. Vipu XXII 45| Saudhiy^ns I. 11-22. 

f VitH>h[Bk It. 

I Mnnu IX nil lUA. IX. 27y 
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and material welfare of the world, TKou&h not actually framed 
at this epochs it is extremety probable that this was the sta^e at 
which the theories of the od^n of ktogship in compact and in 
divine sanction received their widest currencyAt any M&lt, at no 
other point in the evolution of Indian polity did the theory and the 
practice of the State in India so nearly lend to approach to the 
ideals implied in those theories. 

And what were the logical—the historical foundations of thU 
exaltadon of royal power, and the acceptance of these theories of 
the birth of political order 7 In Otto Gierke^a imrivalled account 
of the political theories of the Middle Age will be found an easy 
answer. There are singular resemblances, almost an Ldenti^^ be¬ 
tween the medieval Etircpean end the classical Indian conceptions 
of Monarchy + Both steirted by regarding the Universe itaelf as a 
kingdom under a supreme director, all earthly lordships as reflectiona 
of the divine lordship, and all institutions, secular or spiritual as 
well as every species of ofhcc of authority and position as divinely 
ordained. From both it followed as a natural inference from the 
assumption of one-Force as governing the Universe, that the rule ot 
one-Monarch was the form of Government indicated logically as 
the best for men. Both saw confirmation of this in history, which 
related the triumph of monarchies over republics^ and in experience 
which showed how, in their own epochs of disruptive tendencies, 
emanating respecriveiy from Feudalism or from Caste and Religious 
rivalries, a strong kingship was the integrating force which kept 
society together. To both, the belief in monarchy brought two 
tendencies^ the first to exalt the person of the sovereign, and the 
other to magnify his office. It was well that these two tendencies 
were bom together { for, apart, one of them would have pulled to¬ 
wards absolutism and the other towards the opposite extreme of 
unlimited popular sovereignty. This conception of kingship as an 
office led to a recognition of Its duties and obligations which again 
started enquiries regarding the philosophical basis of the kings 
relations to the community. This, in turn, led to the conviction 
that a king bore an onerous burden, because he occupied an emi- 


^ LXVIH 15-19, AIbqp^b^ji 
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nent ofEce and was responBibk for die coriducl of iht community 
aceordin^ to the divine precepts* and for ennuring to its membeTa 
justice, peace and happiness generally. It was then only a step 
further to the conclusion that kings existed for subjects and not the 
subjects for the kings, and to the assumptiona of the theories of the 
social contract. 

Thus* in a remarkable manner* somewhat Bimilar conditions 
started^ in medieval Europe and in ancient India, parallel lines of 
thought 4 with the result that in both^ the epochs of royal apotheosis 
saw also the birth of the confiicting principle that resistance to the 
will of a bad ruler was jufdiiable, because it was monstrous to assume 
that Divine sanction, could lie behind tyranny. A few quotations 
will show that this Interpretation of the derivation of the political 
ideas of otir Classical age is Justified by the data available. The 
Raja-dharma section of the Mahabharuia —whose didactic character 
and strange resemblances to Manu—convict it of being* in its preaenl 
form, the product of the epoch under consideration* says, to begin 
with, that "the world which depends upon agriculture and trade 
is protected by the Vedas r and both the world and the Vedas are 
protected by the dutiful king",* sovereign \ says Kainandaki^ 

*^who discharges his duty according to NTti secures Tri^arg^ for 
himself and his subjects." Manu's statements are more pointed.! 
**A king must protect the Universe; for^ when living beings were 
Scattered about, in mutual fear^ in a atale of kinglessiiesai the Lord 
created the king for the protection of the creation taking for the pur¬ 
pose the eternal principles of Indra, of VSyu* of Yam a, or Aditj'a, of 
Agnip of Varuna^ of Chandra and of Kubera: and because he has 
been formed of the essence of these gods, therefore the king sur¬ 
passes all created beings In lustre......The man who m his folly hates 

the king will surely perish.Let no man tranagress the commands 
of the king,.,...For the kings^s sake* the aupreme Being created His 
own Son. Danda. from Brahma's glory» — Danda—the protector of 
all creatures and the incarnation of the Dharma~ Through fear of 
him all created beings, the immovable and the movable* allow them¬ 
selves to be used swerve not from their appointed functions and, 

* RmjHdhQnnfi LXVllI, 
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then reverftins his pontion^ M&nu continues, And makes out Danda 
to be the mleT d^facto^ the king being only an instrument^ chosen 
as such, oniy if he is irlrtuous ; for '^Dsnda« possesses a very bright 
lustre, and m hard to be administered by men with unimproved 
minds ; It strikes dovim the king who swerve# Irom hi# dutyi together 
with his family". The same senciments are echoed by Sukra:— 
'"TTie king Is the cause of the Increase of die world. If there was 
no king, to lead them properly^ the subjects will drift as does a 
mdderles# ship In the ocean. Without him the people do not keep, 
each In hi^ appointed sphere oF duties, and, without subjects, he too 
does not shine on the earth/*, „,,*The king who fnllow# the "*Law^* 
(Dharma) has the divine essence in him, while il he is otherwise, 
he Eh assuredly made up of the essence of the demons. The royal 
obligation to protect and to be popular is implied in ingenious 
etymologies constructed for the words Ksatriya—and Raj an— 
making them out to Imply The healer' and The pteaser' respectively 
(vide Kalidasa); and the opinion js deJinItely stated that taJtes are 
paid in return for protection, and that unrighteousness destroys a 
ruler^* The proposition was thus reached that ^just ruler^ and 'king* 
were naturally convertible tenns. and that a 'bad king" was a verbai 
contradiction, In the province of law this ingeruous conclusion was 
reaffirmed in the form of the celebrated identity of law and justice 
which we owe to the epoch of the Upanleads.t an identity which 
ha# persisted up to the current day in the different connotations of 
the term Dhatma; ‘'Law h the power of the king ; therefore there 
is nothing higher ih&n law. For by it the weak and the strong are 
equally ruled by the king* Thus whatever is law, is also truth. 
When a man says the truth they say he declare# the law ; and if 
he declares what Is true Thu# both are the same'’. 

it may be pertinently asked why, after the evolution of this 
logical justification to limit royal power, India historically peralsled 
in a form of theoretical absolutiam while Europe, apparently starting 
from the same point, developed institutions bawd on the prindple 


• WflJiflfeftSrpiii: Sinti PflrvanLXl. ID. NalvU, XVIM. 4fl Arihuiaitra, 
1. 13. .Vfdtp&Avmfa, PdrVfl LV|t. '464#. 
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of popular sovereignly- The c^ucstiOTi Li a big one- and is not 
capable of a single or a simple answer. &uE one explanation may be 
oflered^ in the light of our present knowledgei namely, the con¬ 
ditions of [ndia and Europe were not quite the same^ as particularly 
at the period in question Europe possesaed an institution which 
tended to foster popular r-ghts» while in classical India there was 
an institution which tended precisely in the opposite direction of 
monarchical concentration, the two institutions being respectively 
Feudalism and Caaten 

In regard to the manner in which an absolutism came to be 
transformed into a limited monarchy or even a democratic republic 
through the instrumentality of Feudalism, t may refer to the brilliant 
exposition contained in Professor C. Adam's study of the ^'Ori'^n 
of the English Consii7uifon*\ From it will be seen how contractual 
basis of Feudalism* familiarised the people with the conception of 
the reciprocal dudes of chief and vassalk of king and subject. If 
in the Feudal Law the vassal was bound to yield allegiance, his chief 
Was equally bound to provide security *ind good government. Thus 
it followed that while in Medieval Europe the king was in one 
respect conceived of as being above the laWi he was also viewed 
from another aspect as subject, equally with his Heges, to a parti¬ 
cular body of laws. It is in this sense that Feudalism appears a 
kind of legalism"" or "^constilutionahstn". Had we in ancient India 
any similar condition? It is true that the subject of one of our 
andem king e.g.p of Asoka or of Samudragupta. for the matter of 
that, the king hiimelf. would have admitted the existence of a body 
of rules to which he was subject just like any ordinary person. 
But these rules would have been those of the religious or moral 
code of the times. It is of course true that, being as much a 
creature of his surroundings as any of his subjects, the king would 
have shared in the belief In the binding character of these moral 
rules. Nevertheless, though the prevalence of this opinion mitet 
have tended largely to mitigate in practice the absolutism of the 
Indian ruler, yet it could not have fumlshed anything comparable 
to the ^ystemaiic assertion of right against the king* which Feu a 


• C(, Sir I'.111 VSnonn^dsrf* oliMiv.licn on Fttiditiim In the 
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Law gave. It is noticeable that the historical lomia ot [ndian polity 
in which this feeling; prevails that the subject has a right as 
against his luler^ has been commonest m states whete something 
approaching Feudaliam existed^ as foi instance, in the states of 
Rajputana. This is my JuatiFication for maintaining that- With the 
facilities afforded by the current political theories of the classical 
age, India might have developed some hind of popular rule, if 
our ancient Indian scxiiety had passed through some form of Feuda¬ 
lism. 

The bearing of caste on free Institutions has been more generob 
iy understood, and It Is not therefore necessary here to do more 
than indicate the manner In which it has contributed In our country^ 
to the concentration of monarchical power and the consequent 
depression of popular rights. The sacerdotal foundation of society 
implies a paternal government that would reatrict each caste to the 
due performance of its appointed functions and work. As divusicin 
of functions according to caste is an essential feature of this systemi 
il followed that particular departments of activity in the state and in 
society became the monopoly of special castes: and jealousies were 
bound to arise In course of time between caetc and caste 
by the growth of economic and political ineguality and 
of immunities secured by influential groups from taxation, 
jurisdiction and forced labour. This would form a powerful 
disruptive force in society and necessitate the strengthen' 
ing of monarchy so as to enable it not only to conduct the routine 
work of the administration but to be powerful enough to confine 
each class to It* traditional position. Among such privileged castes 
oligarchies would not arise through the persistence of divided 
counsels and Individual rival lies. The organisation of caste as Party 
is rendered Impracticable by the universal nature of the distinctions 
of the caste system, that the horizontal and unvertical cleavage 
m ^ciety it postubtes. Further^ the permanent exclusion of the 
largest part of the population, by its status, from administrative 
work would deprive society as a whole of opportunities for training 
in collective action. In these ways, especially, as in course of time 
castes Increased in number, forces of disintegration would gain in 
volume and necessitate a corresponding concentration of power 
in the hands of the monarch. That this was so in Ancient India 
is evident from the passionate denunciations of an Interregnum that 
We have in several parts of our daulca] literature. 
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That Ancient India inspite of these tendencies has so laiigely es¬ 
caped the presence of such unrelieved despotisms as other countries 
similarly placed, ts, I consider in a large measure, due to a variety of 
checks on absolutism which grew up aide by side in our land, partly 
as a result of oui peculiar social evolution. Among them I might men¬ 
tion the favourable leaning of the rulers themselves through training, 
through sympathy and through superstition, to acquieie in the res¬ 
traints placed on their power by the current religious and^ moral 
codes ; the curbing influence of the privileged classes of the Brahmans 
and the Keatrlyns—the priests, the officials and soldiers of the day ; 
the deep-rooted conservatism of the royal counsellois, of the civil 
servants and the people themselves, which made them oppose any 
deltbeTate change from the old system of benevolent patemaUam t 
The right of rebellion* latent in despotisms and conceded in India 
by the political theory which restricted the title of King to the Just 
Ruler r and, above all, the small of most of the states of the time 
arid the weak international law of the time which would have condon¬ 
ed the conquest of a slate in the throes of civil strife by its neighbour, 
the abundant testimony of the inscriptions, of the contemporary 
literature, the accounts of foreign observers—all combine to show 
that those checks were effective, and that as a result there was a 
large measure of good government, even according to the best 
modem standards, in most of the state a of ancient India. If 

Btry further proofs were warning, in defence of this position 1 
would refer to the remarkable manner in which loyalty to the ruler 
had become an Instinct in India, and had been consecrated as^a 
moral and as a political vidtuc. by the teachings of those who 
moulded for centuries the eouisc of Indian thought and opinion. 



A NEW VERSION OF THE RAMA-LEGEND 

IPR0FE5S0R SURENDRA NaTH MaJLimdAR Sa^TRI, M.A., 

tt kti^wn to ev^ty Hindu ilmt tFt ^pa^n^ oi Sfta' to the 
nether world ha* been narrated in the Utiarak&nda uf Tdlmtifeia 
R^^masfdJia. But haa* in hh Utlara-RSmachaFita, re* 

united her with Hama. And critica have come to the condusion 
that the dramatiat haa turned the tragic history of Rama to a comedy 
as tragedies are seldom met with in Sanskrit dramade liteiature.* 
But before accepting thU theoiy we ought to investigate whether 
the Re-union of Rama and Sila^ (after the letter's abandonment 
hy the former) has anywhi^xc been described in eariy Sanskrit 
literature or not< And the result of my investigation on the subject 
IS that Qhavabhuti borrowed it from Gu^dhya whose work is now 
popularly familiar to us in its eleventh or twelfth century A. D. 
Sanskrit versioiv — the KathS- sarit-sBgara. 

[n the Al&nkifaVitlNQmbaka eeclion of the KathS-^^rit-sAgam 
there is a sketch of Rajna^s career narrated by KSnehanaprabha, a 
demi-goddess of the Kidyodhori class. She came to know that 
Nara-vAharm-datta {the son of Udo^ana of Kau^mbt by VAsai^a- 
dattd] was not able to bear the pangs of separation of her daughter, 
Alankara-vati. and so she narrated it to pacify the sorrows of her 
would be son'indaw (Naravahana^atta), This version of the Rama^ 
legend dlffera much from that of the UtiaTak^dnxta of ValmTki's 
RAm&yawia^ 1 reproduce here a portion of that chapter with its 
purport ill English : 

ifHr: f^Tj^ t 

sireri n ijc n 


Sft- W}lC^^:^orc do you Iwo (i,e^ iVerraiE/ahanaddUta kiuJ fed ihts 

Impiticdce for b iLngle.nkfthtV KparbliDii^ Tlic firm-nilmled hemt the of 

HpuAlLon even lot Sn UDceriain peiiod. Do you liiUO lo the MOfy of 
bhadr* nnd SiU f 

• TrafleclaH aie reie in SbnikriL The only ont of note U ecie of ihe 
Tfiviiibiidiuin tt[ie4 lo 
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fT^ ^nnn^Tgt wtm »iwrff! fit « t'l ii 

ni<iq^ ^TTI TTin%d I 

Tiq: n u n 

ifF^T «2^c«ii FZf%wf PnF5i<n f^3ili\ I 

qF^ jz^innfef^ flqn^Yf *^ni b u 

wBmtqfq# ii 4=^ 11 

?li ^ 7 } qf^Fl I 

FFRT FTsn ^ itr^in f^rFWMr^T' n 

J^qSTqqr^WtTTO ^mi TTiqm rTT 1 

Fi^ feiF^ai qiiF^ snqar: u ii 

m ^ *IMT*TOT ?qi7T^ qraflii; RTcRTqira I 

w*Tfq*in ri^ Fnl^m U II 

=nff ifltTn <?niFT *TW*qqT qi^m 1 

■O-K 

fsTTqii QTti Ft^nwfi^ it t i 
qtFTlifqi; BfTqr ■qnt fq«iitmffl 1 

q?!^ qni rvwt ^ sqqT^f^ n n 

59^M dwrihfr ttie early lUe of Hmma 0 | 3 tEi the death of Rovana 

« 

61 r Ramo reiufced Uam the br4t. Ho \nu a^ortiinff Ayodhyi. S 1 I 4 

txcame preariKlrl. 

66 -^ 7 + Rama waa wnJkiaa Bnc^^Trifd to aet fiit^hafld isfannatidii iiboi 4 t hU 
■ub^ri< and mw oof? who wm driving away hli wife foi her having been inio 
•omebody cIh'* home. 

68-69. She Wa» wing that Hit Maimty RAma did Rot drive Sita mway 

though ahe |Stt£] dwelt in the houso of iKe hut ihe Wh being 

driven out for having been la ihe home of ■ kimman. Ramn berame veiy 
aoiry to heu it. 

70. Klma abandoned Stti nn aceottnt of ihe abewe TurnoifT- 
7f- Sltl Went to tbii hoimllage of Vl-lmlki. 
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irffl ^W3am*HtS»^<i(T’-% u <&8 u 

fi^s^T 7115^ ^ ^ i 

iji m flfiram WEH fori tT^t m H 

551 few 715T 5^55^ I 

5135751'. fiiT^^'f?nt5: fsfijjfTT sm 1 
ftf^5c5T 5ir?T-gRW 5 H II 

5^1^ 5if5irefr 5im 55 1 

^ 5 Wl ft HaW^T-uft^T U 0 =r II 

fin^' 5 ^ftfiT 5^ii^T3iTwi 1 

Hl^TiMlTlft Nren 5515' 7^ 11 Ot II 

fraar ^nawsi^i w. 1 

5 ™ W5!fil «fl 5^1 « c* 11 
5 ^sft ?T^ WT 1 

W 5 : ORWa 5^357 II II 

575 ^5 5 aftt5 5Tft m i 

sj ^ 

alTH 5 qT?5?53f ®(5Tfl»{fT5T ^51 M u 
571^ flf I 

iT5^ zrrr^a^'a iTrrifrarmir^gsrT w ii 


72-74. S*fc* dwelling in Vilmikl'i p^nMnt^i-^isvc did not appiove of hez 
liTin® liicie Ifor they thoovlil het not to b« >Urc') end m iLcy Icitlied a pUn tP 
znllpaEe ffom that g»ve. 

7576. AfEnjr v&]mtki*« ^illm attempt to convince llicm of SUiV purity , 
ibn UltcT ifkcd ihcm to test ker pUJgly in any way they pleated. 

77-60. The tagea tald ; '^Her* it a taeied pond, I'^tilhs-tHNSM hy name. 

h wat maele by the Etthh and the Cuardkana of the quarfora to teat the chaitily 
of one TitibhT, who wu ■uapecEed by her hmbatid. Let Sitl'p chaitkly be 
Icficd there." Then Site accompanied them ihither. 

61^3. SJifi wu letted pure by fbia watcr-o^eal. ihc beinfl able ta c»ap 
it tafely. Then ihe aaBoa believed her Co be 4 vcJy cbaale Udy and wefo abouE 
to cQtie Riim fo5 banithiniE her. 
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fTK wfg wr^ ii cs ii 

^ arormre ^IrTT 7TT5^ m qfa^ I 
^ ^ *i*iy%g5re?IWT; ijsifar^ ii )i 
7m\ AT *Ttr^ i 

a* ^ apsT ^ ^ firapiii ii 

m?5?n^ IT* fwt mm ?sni3^^ i 
^ (T^^af €tsf^5fra7[ gfa; u w 
?nfa ^rn^‘ ttt, ar^ w i 

^tai ■tiiMC^'? '*i^»i'ti* 7T7|^ 1(^11 

^ic<iHidi<ii«ii ^flT a irmr^ vT^.iif^^ i 

Tfa wric^ irf^’ h ct u 

TE?si a* TT (TOi^traa gfa: i 
’niaai a' ^ ^ ^ ii ii 

a ga i 

^amii &\ ii 

af^aw’ irarwa* feflaaaa i 

aar?5r aa^ fa: ma: ii n 

^gian aa ufaaT %rT ^ i 

aN ^ra-^hatify aa arara aa n ii 


&4. Sili uk«d them nol ta cum her liuebAnd. 

fl'5. They sticn blcu«4 Sii5 wlA iLe boon ol a #fln. 

86. £hr B^ve blfth lo CdC tihilci wh& Wn* DAined "^Lava.” 

87-89- She tocL her cliil^! wllh htr cue dsyi while the wem cul foi a 
balh-r But VAlmiki jvrho wm ncl awiuc o( QiU factli iKou^kE the child t& he 
catcfl tip. hy »ine bcut of pfeyt and then ctealed^ thiwgh hit aupettutuxal 
porwar anDlher child wish KW-ipaEfl. 

M-91. Then Stii rdumcc! and saw the child. Sdn; picaacd by hcr/ihe 
■age h&d tc ntartate bow the child had been faibianedi 

92-93. Thia stta BCii two eotu—Lav* and Ku**^ 

34 
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ftisnw ^toliT ^nr^friTT^ n ta u 

^ ij £.a, ti 

f(?rft gfii: ^'T[%3En^;iTfiTFT; i 

HitifW II £.6^ w 

mgr ^^'Qur^zt m: \ 

ir^TT-ysunfijMyfj ^?iii, ii z*-® M 
liTfl^T^rTf^^ fWR^rarn^T I 

mqgiiTTf^* nfirzjffT n \i 

R ^TJ^yfq srV 1 

Iftrw ^ N u 

f^T^ q?lT% ^ngWf ^ I 

tifg fel^rriT 11 \** w 

TraTifT'^ ^ Knrw siiSrt ^sranTfl i 
fgig?j iTii mrfi^ ®[qTnr: H i*t ii 

^^3TiV w¥iTT 7m4t«iiin*rar^ w ^n 


^M. T>iMi! Iwe Uo^* leuvl liM 'nrioiH bTur.chea of Inmung .bd iBe U*d of 

wcKpOnftr 

9^99, nun aw tK«r billed « ilag «» „! m/tml and ttInJed lha Siea.linia 

VUmikJ le a pliy-rKlnf. " ■ . . . *- 


of 


So du 


*•»= ordered iKem 10 perforin, u an 
eapiatorr nle, tlie wonliEp of tka linjto wilb flowen proceed front thit garden 


». ±k> Lava ^Iiad fot KaJlA«. gpi Jotuic and flowed after klUing 
r^ka-guardii and ihna while he wa» reianilnff io the hetmitage of ^'9lmibi, 
h« «nip toMiiff leil Qjidar « Ct«B. 

lOf.fOZ, Now RAne ivaa Io perfatm (be Nar^-meJhc ucriSee; and •« 
va# in Mrch of « man {with nuipldo-m tn&rka) Eo be ftu^Ceed fa 
miiailian idllt die parformmer of that rite, Tlia laltet found Uva end hnught 
hm to Ascdhyl for diMt ^uipoM nJter ovct^wcaos klm ia WeIa. 
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flldmusit^ f?RTTm5T-^:tem i 

?ra u ii 

JT^ fC ti t*« I 

ITf^ ^nr??Trf; I 

TtwnTTsmwt^i’aft ?nnjf4 m ii u 
l^nn?! ’sr^T^ w iwrf^^ i 

gt f?55 TTTre7l?T«nTm^ 11 I *4 II 

#sfq uffTwi, g* : ^rsiraf hi^ i 

^ tr?!^ ^ WTf^f?T iU“'a H 

grai?3^is^llfT, ^jsT pr^p5Rmrat i 

T? ?TOT^ ti x^’= « 

wm ^ 5f#n ?iijflTnifT' !;si^ ix; n ti 

TlfT; 5?RTTT*TTX5 nT^i^ I 

wxiR ^rit ^^^ II tl* Ii 

^ It ut II 


ID3-I05- Valmlki bcKunc awaf« df this IdCt, thrdueb «upemdtura| p&wei, 

uid Km Kuw td Itk him witli thir bdp of divinv WcftOOM which he |iiM thofl 
handed over to him (Kiiia)i 

106- ICu^ wiem In A^l’odh^i atid dcicalcd Lai^ta^Ttn. Th<n also 

attempted lo overpewas the child, hut ooilld not suCCeecf in his attempt. 

t07-l09. Then Kiiaa infoimcd Rama that he had came ta mt-w hEi brelhci 
ivhd had bean bmughl there In chains, and that they Were Latfo and K^ia 
by name, the iOns of by /dna^f, 

l|0. Then RAma embraced him vaflng, that he WM Rama^ 

1 H-l 12. The cilixan* praised StlA who wu then hmiifht thither bom ihe 
hermitage- Now R£ma lived happily with her plaetni; all the buzdetH ol the 
kinpjoms on the ihoulderi ol hit lona. 
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^ firt: i 

*wt ?nF ?T^ MVtSET U: ll \\\ 11 

^^if^nrwqlf^ni i 

•! 1}^ ^U^SliRTfil 'enn*? M u 

tif i 

•li'ii^ncft' ^ n^gn u n 

5T»reT uTmTipgimr^T^ ?rt ^s^rm i 

112-115. Thm the Erm-fninded bear the paniga of aeparationi ao yoo alao 
^ar them for a nisht only. Sayins thua KSnehofta-prabhi vaaiAed laiA her 
dausbtcr Alankaravali. Namvahao-dalta alie pieTOeded towarda Koniiambt. 

KatKi-taril ^Smi, IX, 1. 5$—115. 


Th« ver«:an is unique for many reasons. Nowhere else have 
we heard of {i} the human sacrilice of Rgma. and of (ii) the water- 
ordeal of Sila (over and above the ordeal of fire). Again, here we 
find (lii) Rama re-united with Silg whose 'passing to the nether 
Vforld’ has been described by Vfilmiki. We ought to note also that 
(iv) Lava is described here as the only real son of Sitgj for Kuia 
was produced by the supemahiral power of Valmrlti. This point 
is well known in Bengal and North Bihar, for reciters of the Rdrnd- 
ifono repeal it even now. (v) Leva and Kusa's fight with Rfima 
end Lek^mai^a Has also been recorded in the Po^tnapurSna ; but 
there it has been located in the hermitage of f^dfmli^f. TTiat (vi) 
this fight took place in Ayodhyg is another important point of this 
version. 

The Rdma.saga has been preserved in various versions. The 
Buddhist Jfitaka version describing Sita as the sister (and wife, 
at the same time,) of Rama was long known to Indologists. Sir 
Oeorge Grierson has drawn the attention of scholars to the 
Kashmirian version which makes Sftfi the abandoned natural 
daughter of MonJoJart picked up by /ono^o_a version which 
occura. I may be permitted to add. in the Bengali AdhhUta Rdmd- 
pojo also. But nowhere else do we find some of the points of the 
Kathi-forit tdgarti version mentioned above. 
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Now the KathS-9Qiii-^dgarc WM composed. In the eleventh of 
twelfth century A.D,* by the great KoBhniin&iii poet Soniadcva-Bhatta. 
tt b a terae translation, m the Author himaetf has stated, of Cund' 
dhyp'e Brlmt Kuthd^ The latter work han been n^endoned in the 
Kltvyadafsa of Dandin and by BanabhaKa^ andi as such, k was com’« 
posed not after the sixth century A.D, Again, as such historical 
characters as Satavahana and Nagarjuna have been mentioned as the 
central figures of many strange legends^ k h to be placed at least 
a centUTy after them. HencCi the work of Gnnadh^ seems to 
have been composed in the 3rd or 4th century A. D. This old 
collection of Indian folkdore composed in the Paisachl dialect of 
Prakrit is now lost. There are four afaatracts of it, one in Tamil 
and three in Sanskrit. The oldest Sanskrit version is the Brhat- 
Kathd-SlokaSangrabn which was discovered in Nepal by M. M* 
Haraprasad Sastri and which is being edited by M. Lacote. The 
second in point of lime b the Brhat Koihi- Manjart of Kl^mendra 
Vyaaadasa (eleventh century A.D,) which has been published in the 
KavyamalS sews* The third is the Kafhd sarit-^gara. Aa only 
a few chapters of the first has been printed and as the second 
is very concise, the third is the only abstract which is generatly 
studied. Sts author, Somadeva, says:— 

^ wn ^ ii 

Book ], i, Sloka 10. 

"Aa (is the) original so it (is)* (there is) not the slightest devia* 
tion. Only in the hugeness (of that) and conciseness (of this) and 
in fanguage is difference." But M. Lacote has. m his Essay on 
Gunjdhya, pointed out that there is much difference as to the 
subject-matter of tbe above abstracts ; and there seems to have 
existed two different receriBioris of the Srherf- 

The original work of Gu^dhya is now lost : and, as such^ no 
one is sure whether this or that tale occurred in it or not. But if 
there is mention of any tale in more than one of those four abstracts, 
then we ought to conclude that it existed in the origiiial firhaf- 
Kathd, And let us now apply this test to the above-quoted version 
of the Rima-tegend. It occurs neither in the printed portion of 
the nor in its table of contents ai 
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cletAjled in Lacnte's E«9ay on Cunidhya. As for the TSmil ve»iqn. 
we kKve no aceei^ to it. But we find U also in Ksemcndta*s 
Brhat-Kuth6~Mcnian^ But bm the Munjari ia very concise^ its 
Rame-le^nd aUo ia very very short. Yet we find in it the menciDn 
□f the water-ordeal in the following passase i — 

olTIIT s?'PiR <T«|irr11H I 

irf^nrair^^Tr it 

(Kavyamalu series ed., p. 516, verse 45-1 
Aa for Rima a re-tmion with Stta* it has been dearly stated 

thus 

■3iBt 1 

^ HTxg ?nn, ii 

’ ?7#3f i 

^ ^ 3JT*g ^ 1 1 

(P. 513, verses SO-SI.) 

Thus it is cleat that the reurion of fUma and SitS. or, to put 
it otherwise, the legend of Rams without a trapt end was nanated, 
at least. In one of the two recengioiu of the Bjfioi-Jtfli/id, which was 
composed a few centuries before BhavahhGlj, As for the latter's 
famiUarity with Gunddhyo's work, it is clear iicm the fact, pointed 
out by Professor Levi, that the plot of Bbav&bhutis Md/ofi-Afac/houa 
WH borrowed from the original of the tale of Madhoaoti in the 
KmthS-Marit-^igaTa. 


i 




POSITION OF THE MANASARA IN LITERATURE 

{Prof. P: K. Achakyya, m.a., ph.d., d.ut., i e.s.) 


Tbti tieatise beiiring the title Alanawra* 19 the standard work on 
ancient Indian architecture- In seventy chapters it deals in a 
systematic manner with all archltectufal matters. In it the term 
architecture is taken in its broadest sense and implies what i“ hmlt or 
constructed. Thus in the first place it connotes al! kinds of buJIdbiHS : 
religfioiifl, residential and military, and their auxiliary meiiibera and 
component mouldings. Secondly, it implies town planning; laying 
out gardens; construetinj? mrirket-places including ports and harbouis^ 
making roads. btidgeSt gate-ways^ triumphal arches ; diggtng wellSi 
tanks^ trenches, drains, sewersp moat^: building enclosure wallti 
embankments, dams. railingSH landing-places, flights of steps for hllli 
and bathing ghatst and ladders. Thirdly, it denotes j^rtides of 
furniture such as bedsteads^ couches, tables, chairs, thrones. 


• Etyimlogjc&lV the letfn ™ Implied 'ihs caacnce cf — 

mfa KbEaning tnd 'meuureinenl". In ihc trcklbe 

ii i:pcd In dliliefen£ wcnfct, lulltcLy^ m neneilc IUII»4 loi ths pioIn»ri 

STchitcclure, a pcrp^nel namt oE an Hrchlliect, and the title of a la ihc 

Da^-fCutturd-C^aWla of Daii'^^tl« Manaa^m u ike name of the king oE ^falwa. 

in IS34 in hi* CMsy nn the imhiicrtuTe of ihc Hindus^ Eam Rni leicmsd 
to th^ fixil few chapten ol ihc Mansjjra Efora a ErtSWen'aiy TnanuBeript 

lie Ked keccaa lo- Since then, uveTal nunuKiipla have keen dTitOO Vet sd 
hut owinir to *ame great di^cultie* *€t fni^h elAewnerc no hody 
hod mad-s any aLEcmp4 to dc^^l with thi* htign texi in any way foF 
a pefiod oE SO ycaxi wh^n th« pteirjit wrUcr undertook ihc work in 1914 The 
LexI, aa knnwti from the eleven had]> pfeicrVed manuacripl* otl whieh the hM 
edition oJ the orwnt writer t« bawd, i* wriuFti fn five ditfelent v^pt* (Qrantka, 
Tiu.iil, lelugtl, Malayolam, illd hfagmii), hu undergone Evv« receoaiona and 
wnprissa more than 10,000 linca oF a tangnage righlly branded by &r. Hukler 
(and Srr R. G. Bhannarkai) am ""barbajou* SamkrlF* (i^pigr^hw /ndfea., Vol, 
I. p. 377: /ndion dnfiqtferi^, Vof, XII. pp. HO, HI). Skrlekea or illuaiiatUm* 
of any kind are abaolutely wanifog in all the sysilabJc manuampt*. There 
Are, ^caidcj, no commcfllaries - on ibe Icita, nor cOiild any body make An aitompl 
lo tmniiale any of ihe . PeaCi ^nto Engliah bcEore ihf tmiialsliorp of ibe Afepi^r^rn 
inlo Englinb by the preaen^ wiEer, mainly bemuse Ebete hacl been no dlclioii- 
ftriea, before the compel*] Son of A Di^Uonatji 0/ Fflnju drchffecEore by tbo pre*ep^ 
wriUE^^^daiiJing wkh ihe anchhecEtual Eeir^ .whldr .twe^aaub^ obmiiid iHi the 
Afonuurd And other teat* on Architerture. 
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wardrobeip baakeU, cages, nefta, milh^ conveyaDceSi lamps and 
lamp-poats for sIrr&Ets. it aka indudes the making of dresacs and 
omamanta auch aa cfiaina, crowm and bead-geafip and foot and 
arm wears. AjcbLtecture also includes sculpture^ and deals with 
carving of phalli, idols of deities^ statilea of great personages, images 
of animals and birds. As prelirninary matters it is also conoemed 
with the selection of site, testing of soih planning, designings find¬ 
ing out cardinal points by mea^ns of a gnomon, dialling and astro¬ 
nomical and astrological calculation. 

With a view to ascertaining the position of the Muno^ata In 
the non-arcfaitectural literature it will be necessary to discuss the 
points of similarity or resemblance tn some details. It Is, however, 
not possible, in an article like this, to take into consideration all 
the works which deal with aTchitccturaJ matters rather casually. 
For the purpose of an elaborate treatment, we propose to compare 
the Ainnasorez with the Agni Pura^, the Garu^o Purano, the Maisyo 
Purunc^ the Purely, the Somhjtu, the 

gmn4i^ and the So^mfchedngainfl. 

It has been pointed out at the outset that arc.liitecture comprises 
a variety of subjects. But it can never be denied that the funda¬ 
mental business of the architect is concerned with the building of 
houses* residential religious and military. !t appears to be a fashion 
among many peoples of the past as of the present to designate indi¬ 
vidual buildings by some proper names with or without a meaning.* 
It seems to have been a prevailing custom among the ancient Hindu 
architects to describe buildings under some such names. tn the 
eight treatises vre have proposed to compare in detail we find builds 
ings bearing some proper names classified and desciibed in the 
following way. 

1. In the ManasarOf the main buildings are described in some 
thirteen chaptersf. Their common features from bottom to top are 
given under stories varying from one to twelve. They ate also 

• Comiwre fen irSIaIiCc, Hdl. Guild Hdl, HaiWi Cosy 

Ceraer. Ccidon Caitle, Benmore, Bnrdcl Cattle, SvAslilcs, Vijayi., TndfS-kint*^ 
Guiuraiiiklis, f%ch&. DrJvl^fc, Ksnuk-BKAvaiu^ Qiltta-vlafrnnu, FattLpulia 

t Dupten XVn to XXXt iw lie wtiler^i /ndun drchlrecniFt, pp. 47— 
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ctaSAifiedl under three btyles—Nagara^ Vcsara* and Dravida—depend¬ 
ing chiefly on the ahape of the topmoflt part*; three slzesf; Suddha, 
Miira. and Saitiklma depending on matenals of ^hieh they are 
builtt; Jail, Chhanda. Vikalpa* and Abhasa depending on the 
various lenglha of the cubit with which buildinga are mea&uredg; 
Sthanaka, Aaana. and Say ana, which are olheiAvige called Samchita. 
Aflamchita, and Apasamchila reapectiveiyfl; and under males and 
rem^ea depending on shapes,§ ** 

The delaiU of the ninety-eight types of buildings described under 
twelve alorica ate given below. (The numerical figures on the left 
indicate the serial numbefa and those on the right refer to the lines or 
verses of the chapter) 

(!) The eight kinds of eingle storied buildings with their 
characteristic featuxes, chapter XIX—(1) Vaijayatitika with rflund 
spire («r^a). pinnacle {kirnh), and neck (grTvS) 1166): (2) Bhoga ha^ 
similar car (3) SrTvisSla has the bhadra or front tabemicle 

in it (168) ; (4) Svastlbandha has octagonal fiiilaU (168) r 

(5) Srlkara has quadrangular sikhara or steeple (170); (6) Hosti- 

pristha has oval steeple (171) : (7) Skandatara has hexagonal spire 
and neck (172); (8) Keiara has the front tabernacles in the centre 
of the sides, towera at the comers of the roof, and its nose, head, 
and neck are rornid or quadrangular (l73-!75).tt 

(]1) The eight kinds of two storied buildings, chapter XX, 
The general features are same in all the eight kinds, the distinction 


* Far drtaib of lh«e»lyl«» ree thi: WTiter'* A DieHanatu of HfrtJu .^rcfUleclun! 

under Naffsrfli 

f Lnrffc, inlcrmedlir* and iTn»ll. 

t (tfj '3uddKB Of pure, mrndr. of one milETFid (brick* tran. or wXrfwfl, 

(fcj Mim Of mtsed. m*de of two mia«riiU. 

(cy SunlciTHB or ATn&lgainAE«d miide of tkreo or inotr irui^erinlB, U. XVIll 

§ M. XIX. 2-5. 

I THTPecrivdy to breadth, ntid iibid 7—^. 10—H 

Tki? Ihnso lutlor tel* pwttireft of iKp in of Tehipld. 

nernclyi ei«r* piltinff, and re<trmlM?nt. 

*• Equian«i:ilnr and TeclAfiaular Bui in «« of teintjlo* thr 

formet conEalm iho molo ddtir* while the loticl fBo i-ontaln Iwlh I he fem* e 
and the mole detrie#. ibid td-IF, ■ 

tt fufther detniU see ihe wriler'* DfclEonory under Ekabbumi- 

25 
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lying in the dificranl proporUoni given to the component pwts flora 
nhove the ground Hoot to the top 

t9)Sr!kara {94, 2-9) ; {10) Vijayo 194, 10-15); (II) Slddha 

<94, 16—18): (12) Paugtika (94. 19—25): (13) Aniika (84. 25—27); 
(14) Adbhuta (94. 28-^33); (15) Wika (55. 34-^1); and (lo) 
Punkala (94, 42—43). The pTojection. the general features and 
Carlings on the doors when these buildings are used as temples are 
given (44^93). (96-116).* 

(ID) The eight kinds of three-sloried buildings, chapter XXt: 
The general features and the charactcrisbc marks are limiloT to 
those of the two-rtoried building* ; their names are a* follows 

(17) SnkSnta (2—11): (16) Asana (12—21); (19) SukhSiaya 
(22—30): (20) Keiara (31—32): (21) KamaikuBa (33—3&) ; (22) 
BrahmakSnta (39-^0) ; (23) Merukanla (41—49) ; and (24) Kailasa. 

The general features, charactcnstic marks and concluding details 
of the following kinds are similar, except the number of stories, to 
those of the two and three storied buildings. 

(IV) The eight kind,* of four-storied builciings, chapter 

XXU; 

(25) VispukSnla (3—12); (26) Chaturmukha (13—24); (27) 
Sad^iva (2^33). (28) Rudrakanta (34—43): (29) Jsvarakanta (44— 
46) ; (30) Maiichakanta (47—57) : (31) VedikSnta (56—59) s and (32) 

Indrakanta (60—88).* 

(V) 111* eight kinds of the five-storied buildings, chapter 

XXDJ: 

(33) Airavata (3—12) ; (34) Bhutokanta (13—15): (35) Visvakffnta 
(16—18); (36) Murtikanta (19 24); (37) Yamakanta (25—29); (38) 
Grhakanta (30—38); (39) Yajnakanta (33—40) ; and (40) Brahmakanta 
(41-42)* 

(VI) The thirteen kinds of six.storied buildings, chapter 
XXIV; 

(41) Padmakanta (3—12) ; (42) Kantara (13—14) ; (43) Sundari 
(15); (44) Upakanta (16) ; (45) Kamala (17—18); (46) Ratnakanta (19) 

* For fuehtf ctouili ICC the writ«r’l £>:eti«nBrit undu Dvilals, TritBls, 

Chstuital*. snd Paiickiitsls. 
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(9) Nandivardliajia (v. 24), 

(10) Kimjara (v. 25}. 

(11) Gubaraja (v, 25). 

(12) Vraa (v. 26). 

(13) Hamaa (v^ 26). 

(14) Ghata (v. 26). 

(15) Sarvalobkadra (v^ 27). 

(16) SimKa (Vi 26). 

(17) V^itta (v^ 16—26). 

(16) Ckatuskona (v. 18^28). 

(19) A^Ssya (v. 16^26). 

(20) SKoda^afrra (v^. 18—-28). 

7* K-omiifea^am^p Paistnf LV t* 

The fowr clawes: 

Jill (verse 12B), Ckbanda (v. 129), Vikalpa (v. ]t% and AbKa» 
(v. (30). 

PafalaXLV* 

Furtker classiFcations; 

(1) Sainchila, Apa^imcKitap and Upasamekita (v, 6). 

(2) Nagara {v* 6+ 12, 13). Dmvida (v. 6, 14. 15), and Vesara 
(v, 7p I6^!a). 

(3) Jati (v* 7—19)^ Ckkanda (v, 7—20), and Vikalpa (v. 7—20). 

(4) 5^tdc)ha (v, 7^ 21), Misra (v. 7^ 22), and SatnkTn^a (v. 7* 22). 

(5) Pmplinga. ^ maaculine, also called Sainckita (v- 8, 9); 
Sti^ivigB or feminine (9, 10) j and Napumsaka Ot tlellier (v, M), 

Tki# class (5) does not refer (like tke Manosaj-^iJ lo the sexes 
of tkc deities. Here tkey appear more like reaidential buildins^i 
their characteristic features are determined by some arcliitectural 
details. 

The distinguishing niart» of the divisions in other four classes 
(I—4) are similar to those of the Mano^ra noticed above- 


* Hib pAial& (LV) fcfcri 14 iTpc deserSpt^cn ol h sinale btiJldiiie mad ils 

coTnpofbcnt 

5e also i3o» the Peiahi XLV^ which b oam&d Milik^ (kkuns) and d«i not 
mean uirthlnir hut Praitida t Cf . imokta ppnHiJo- 

(11. 41 
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Ita pBtala XXXV, m almost tbe earne aa of Piaflida, 
are divided into five daises—Sarvatobfiadra &7, 88), VarddhamanB 
(v. 87, 88J^ SvaatLka (v* 87, 09)+ Nandyavai-ta (v, 87, 90)+ and Charuka 
{v. 87. 97). 

Their tedmical Dames* i 

(I) Sitidhuka (XLV, 2J—^28); (2) Sampik^ (29—-50); {3) Mem- 
kuta (31) : (4) K|ema (32—34) r (5) Siva (35—36) ; (6) Harniya 

(39—40): (7) Saumya (40); (8) ViiSJa (41); (9) Sarvakalya^a 

(43^9). (10) Vijaya (50); (II) Shadta (51); (12) Rairigimiukha 
(52); (13) Alpa (53^54); (14) Ko^a (55-58); (IS) Geya 
(58a-59); (16)S5ra (60); (17) Pii|kaia (61, 63); (18) AdbhtJta 
(61 a) ; (19) SairikTr^a (62) ; and (20) Danda (64). 

8. Supratfiedojfama, Pamela XXXI (named Prasada), 

Three style i of temples—Nagara, Dravi^a, and Vcaara 
(verses 38—39), 

Different kinds of temples—(1) Kailasa, (2) Mandara^ (3) Meru, 
(4) Himavat, (S) Ni^adhaK (alsa called Nilaparv&ta, Mahendra), 
(6) Nalinaka, (7) Praimaka, (8) Nandyavarts, (9) Snvarta (>Srrpada), 
and ()0) Parvata (verses 40—52). 

The Ajandppaa are first divided into four classes; 

Deva (god)^man<^pas. snap^na (balh)-mandapa, hraa (bull, 
najrdin)-maridapa, and nntta (music)-mandapa (verses 96—97, 98 99); 
further classified under the names—Nandavntta, Sriyivritta, 
VTraAana, Jayabhadra. Natidyayarta, Manibhadra, and Via^a 
(verses 100—104). 

Attention of the reader is invited to the Hats of buildings given 
in the eight works under obaervation. 

The List rn the AfdJioaaro contains tn 12 classes (stories) 98 types 
of buildings ; ihe Agnt Ptfrunn ha* under 5 clasaes (or divisions) 45 
types; the Bhoi^isya Purann ilso has under the same 3 classes (or 
divisions) the same 45 types; the Mataya Puru^d has In 3 divisions 20 
types ; the Pum^a has left out the broader divisions and 

contains 20 types; the Siffrnhjfo in the very same way contains 20 

types; the has in 3 divisions (of various kinds) 20 types; 

and the Suprobhedogamo has left out all the minor divisions but pre* 


* For fuxthtii details s« ihe writer's D^c^^oeflFy und^r thwe terms and MillkS. 
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(47) VipulSnka (20) : (46) JyotU 5 )kana (50) : (49) SuronJia (51—52) ; 
(50); Vipulakntika (53): (31) Svaatlkant^ (53); (32) Naxtdyavarta (54) ; 

and (53) lk|Gk£nla (55).* 

(VII) The eight kinds of the Eeven-itoried buildings, chapter 
XXV J 

(54) Pundatik* (3—23) : (53) Silkant& (24) : (56) Snbhoga (25) : 
(57) DhSraija (26) j (58) Panjata (27) ; (59) ^ramSgiia (28) ; (60) 
Harmyalcanta (29) ; and (61) Himak^ta (30).f 

(VIIt) The eight kinds of eight-storied buildings, chapter 

XXVI: 

(62) Bhukanta (3—^21) : (63) Bhupakinta (22—28) ; (64) Svarga- 
kanta (29—^34)j (65) Mahakanta (35 — 39) ; (66) Jatiakanta (40) : (67) 
Tapa(s)kaRta (41 — 42) ; (66) Satyakanta (43—45) ; and (69) Devakanta 
(46-47).t 

(tX) The seven kinds of the nine-storied buildings, chapter 
XXVH: 

(70) Saurakanta (5—^9) ; (71) Raurava (10) : (72) Oiandita (11—12) ; 
(73) Bhu^aga {13—14); (74) Vivrta (20—22); (75) Supradkanta 
(22-26) I and (76) V»v«kanla (27—33).t 

(X) The six kinds of ten-storied buildings, chapter XXVSll; 

(77) Bhukanta (6—8) ; (78) Chandrakanta (6—8) i (79) Bhavana- 
kanta (9—13) ; (60) Antarik^kanla {(4 — 15) ; (61) Mcghak?nta (16— 
17); and (62) Abjakanta (16),! 

(XI) The sui kinds of eleven-storied buildings, chapter 

XXIX ; 

(83) Sambhukanta (3—7) ; (64) l^kanta (8 — 0) ; (65) Chakrakanta 
(10—14); (86) Yamakanta {15—17); (87) VajrakanU (18—24); and 
( 68 ) Akrakanta (24—^33).* 

(XII) The ten kinds of twelve-storied buildings, chapter XX; 
{89) PanchaU (8—10) ; (90) Dravida (8—10) ; (91) Madhyakanta 


* funket ^Uila icfl I ha Die^tcMinfv unctnf Sh«i tain. 

t Fot further ifccc I ha wntcri I^tfonarif imdcr Ap^alHUr 

NavnuLif DsiiktAla, nttd Ek^duktalM. 
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(11—14): (92) KHUngHk^tA (14—!6) (93) VirSia (! 7—27): (94) Kerala 
(28—30); (95) VamsakSnla (31—32); (96) MogadhattanU (33—34); 
(97) JanakSnta (33^36) ; and (98) Spburjaka or Cuiiaraka (7; 37—84 

description of the twelfth storey).* 

2, Vifini Poro^nfl, chapter 42. v. 1—9 (Ecneral plan). 10—25 (plan 
with reference to the idol), chapter 104, v. I I1> 22 34 (further 
general pUn). 11—21 (names, classes, shapes and features of the 
45 kinds of temples). 

Five divisions depending on 6ve shapes (plans) and each tnclud* 
ing nine hinds of temples (chapter 104. V. (1—13)! 

(I) Valraja^—quadrangular (square)—Includes (1) Meru, (2) 

Mandate. (3) VunSna. (4) Bhadra. (5) Sarvatofahadra, (6) 
Charuka (also in the Kamihigarna XXXV, 87. 91 where 
it is called Ruchaka). (7) Naiidika. (8) Nandivarddhana. 
and (9) SnvatsB (chapter 104, v. 14. 15). 

(II) Puipaka—fcctanipJar—includes (10) Ba(Va)lBbhi, (ll) 

CrihaTaja. (12) i^lagriha or Salamandjra. (13) VisSa. 
(14) Sama, (15) Brahmamandira. (16) Bhavana or 
Bhuvana, (17) Prabhava, and (18) Svika-vesma (chapter 

104. V, 16. 17)- 

(III) Kaila^a—round—includes (19) Balaya (Valaya), (20) 

Dundubhi, (21) Padme, (22) MahS-padmaka, (23) Yard- 
dhai;T. (29) UjpT. (25) Samkha, (26) Kalasa. and (27) 
Svavnk^ (chapter 104. v. 17—18). 

(IV) Manika—oval (vpttayata)—.includes (28) Caja, (29) Vr- 
sabha. (30) Hat^. (31) Girutman. (3^ RikMnayaka. 
(33) Bhusana, (34) Bhudhara. (35) ^jaya. and (36) 
PrthivTdhara (chapter 104, v, 19—20), 


* ThcK Lch ktn^ Art Euimc^i \l «houM Imc ni&lkeflp nlliir ihe placef, 

wvLl inAfLcd ID. ibe «ni:l4nt ftof^^irApKjr of IniliAK whicti Cover tbe whole length 

ADil hrtprJiK of ihe ccmllnehl. Thfr iop^kgriuKy of iK-fM pIacim i* W«il knowT»- Fof 
the ArchilecLlu^ detAili of ihew bulldtngi wee ihe write/fl Diclkin^wv under tKoio 
ten termr. The dm^ril^tkn of the IwdllK ■torey a Riven ujadef DvacIauEaIa. 
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(V) Trivi^ap*—octagonal—includes (37) Vnjra, (38) Chalcia, 
(39) Svostiica* (40) Vajra*sy«stika, (41) CKitra, (4Z) Svas- 
tika-khadga, (43) GadS, (44) Sitkaptha, and (45) Vijaya 

(cKapter v. 20—21). 

3. Gamda P«r5nB (chapter 47) has exactly the sajne general 
plan (v. I—^20. 32—47). five shapes, five clasaee (v. 21—23), and 
45 kinds of buildings (v. 24—32). but the wording is not JdenticBl 
The fourth class, la read MSlikS (v. 21) in the general description 
but the name ’Manika’ (v. 30) is given later on : 

(I) Vairija—s<iuarc (v. 21—22)—Includes the same nine kinds; 

but (7) Nandilta is read as Natidana and (8) Charuka is 
correctly read as Ruchaka (v. 24—'25). 

(II) Pujpaka— rectangular (v. 22—23)—includes nine kinds 

where (10) ValabhT is correctly spelt, (13) VImIb is read 
as Vimana which is apparently a mistake in the Caruda 
Purwa because (3) VimSna is a kind of building included 
in the square (1) VairSja class- But the reading of class 
(11) seems better in the Garuda Pur&a, which may he 
quoted : (lO) ValabhT, (! I) Grihaiaja, (12} SalSgrha. (13) 
Mandira, (14) ViiSia (also ‘Vimana'), (15) Brahmaj 
mandira, (16) Bhavana. (17) Uttamlaha. and (18) Sbika 
vesma (v. 26—27.) 

IN) KailSsa—round (v. 21—23)—has nine kinds which also seem 
to have better reading : (19) ^^-!aya. (20) Dundubhi. (21) 
Padma, (22) Mahapadma, (23) MukuU (in place of Var- 
ddhani), (24) U*n7. (25) Samhha, (26) Kalaia, and (27) 
CuvAvrlksai (v. 26—29)+ 

(IV) Manika—oval (v. 30)—has nine kinds, of which (31). (32). 
*(33) are read m Garuda, Simha. and Bhumukha rea- 
pecllvcly (v, 29—‘30), 

(V) Trivlstapa octagonal (v. 21, 23)—has nine kinds which 
seems to be belter read : (37) Vaira, (36) Chakra, (39) 
Mustika (preceded hy Babhru. v. 31), (40) Vakra. 
(41)'Svafltika, (42) Khadga. (43) Gada, (44) 5iTvrik{a, 
and (45) Vijaya (v. 31—32). 
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4. MiSisya Pumna. chapter 269: 

The description of the general plan (verses 1—7)* is followed by 
that of some special plans (verses 8—20). 

rbe names (v* 28—30), descriptions of arcbitectun&l detaibi (v, 
31—46), measures (v. 47—51b division (v. 53-^54) of tvirenty types of 
buildings: 

(1) Meru Kas 100 cupolas t4ringa), 16 stories (bbumikalp many 
variegated steeples (sikharas), and is 50 cubits broad tv, 28, 31, 53) ; 
(2) Mandare has 12 stories many steeples and facee. and b 45 cubitt 
broad (v,. 26, 37, 47* 53) E (3) Kmlasa Has 9 stories, many steeples 
and faces and is 40 cubits broad (v, 32. 47. 53); (4) Vitimnachcbhanda 
has 8 stones, many steeples and faces (anana), and is 34 cubits 
broad (v, 25, 32. 33. 47, 53); t5) Nnndivaidhana baa 7 stories, and b 
32 cubits broad (v. 29, 33* 48, 53); (6) Nandana has 7 stories, and 
b furnished with boms and b 30 cubits broad (v. 29, 33t 48, 53) ; (7) 
Sarvatobhadra has 5 stories* 16 corners with various shapes, furnished 
with art galleries (chiYrowlo) and is 30 cubits broad (v„ 29, 34* 35^ 
48. 53) ; (8) ValabhTchchhandaka liBE S stories, many steeples and 


* IWgMwt firm I 

% 1 

^3R?»niR ’3^; ' 

s* * 

>ni*TdW a « 

mRrr: ; i 

?tVT51 fq^-elwF; ' K * 
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faces, and 16 cubits broad (v. 35, 5t?» 53) ; (9) Vrsa shoutd resem¬ 

ble the height and length of the bull, be round and without comers, 
there should be 5 cupolaA^ 2 stories and it should be 4 cubits high at 
the central hall (v. 36. 36. 44. 45. 53) ; (10) Simha resemWes the 
lion and is 16 cubits broadT is adorned with the lamous chondrajala 
(gable -windows) and is 6 stories high by the width of the front neck 
(v. 29. 36. 40. 49, 53) S (ID Caja resembles the elephant and is 16 
cubits broad, and has many gable-windows on top looms (v. 36. 41, 
49, 53K (12) Kumbha resembles the wateT-jar. has 9 stories. 5 cupolas 
(apdas)^ anguU-puta-samsthana ( ?K cubits broad (v* 37. 49^ 

53) I (13) Samudfaka has !6 sides around. 2 gable-window* 
at the two sidesn and 2 stories (v, 38. 53) ; (14) Padma has 3 stories^ 


Compare oJso the fo^lewiefi 

fawif ^ fwgfflfT li ii 

11 RR II 

iw' g irs^fT, ?toi trM i 

wri l ll 

q^irrST*! Rrei i 

fTORpf: II Rn II 

P^TiH fswn%-i i 

qr crawTiT?! ii n 

g ii ?.i ii 

^ryiiT5iTg«%5T ^ g*i: i 

?nn rh i 

JTSRT^ TRrtf%7n 

#Rn ^ rsvT^ Rfn; iiiwii 
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16 comcTB. a vari^gate-d steeple and la 20 cu1>its broad (v. 30t 39^ 
49. 53); (151 Gaioda haa grbaraja (large houae) around, 7 stories, 
3 top TOOTnA. and is 8 cubits broad, and there should be 86 compart¬ 
ments (bhumika, ht. stones, v. 42} all around the outside (v, 41, 43, 
51). There is a similar Garuda-building with 10 stories and a second 
Padmaka building with 2 stories more (i.e, 12 stories, v, 43): (16) 
Hamsa is 10 cubits broad (36* 51) : (17) Vartula is 20 cubits broad (v* 
29, 49, 53), No special description is given of the remaining: (16) 
Chaturasra (four comeredn v, 28, 53): (19) Astasra (eight cornered) 
(v. 29, 53); and (20) Shodasaera (siirteen cornered, v* 29, 53). 

Similar types of buildings are described almost in the same 
Way in both the Bhat}iMga Puruna and the Brhof Samhifo. 

5. Bhauisuo Purunop chapter 130. naines (verses 23—26), des¬ 
cription of the BTchitectural details and measures (v, 27—35) of the 
twenty kinds of buildinga (same as In the Brhat Sambita, see 
below): 

(1) Meru is 39 cubits high and 32 cubits broad, has 12 stories* 

various windows (kuhara) ntid four gateways {v, 27). 

(2) Mandara is 30 cubits broad and has 10 stories (v* 28). 

(3) Kaila&a is 28 cubits broad, has steeples and 8 stories 

(v* 28). 

The dcftcription of the following is clearer in the 
Bfkflt 5ofnhifSp which is quoted below. The names are 
g| veu here: 

(4) Vimana with latticed windows {v, 29). 

(5) Nandana (v, 29), 

(6) Samudga (v, 30), Samudra, v, 24, as in the Brhu^ SomhJSt 

LVl, 28, 53* 

(J) Padma (v, 30). 

(8) Garuda {v* 31)^ 

(9) Nandi-vardhana (v, 2fl* Nandi v, 31), 

(10) Kunjara (v, 32). 

(11) Grhar4ia fv, 32); Brhai SornfiJG* (LV) 25) has ‘ CuharSii/ 

(12) Vrsa (v. 33). 

(13) Hamsa (v, 33). 
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(14) Ghata (v. 33). 

{15) Sarvatobhadra (v* 34). 

(16) Sunba (v. 35). 

(IT) VhIb (ha in tba Brk^it SamhUUf LVI, 29+ 49 \ but here 
(v^ 33) it Lfl read V^a like (I2)+ which b apparenUy 
a mistake (see v, 30), 

No special accdunt h ^ven of the retnaining, 

(18) Chatuskotjia (four-cornered, v. 25). Mutsya PufS^o 

(chapter 269* v, 28, 53) reads Chaturasra; and Brfiai 
Sumhifo {LV1+ 28) has ChatiiiAko|2.B. 

(19) Ajtasra (octangular^ v* 25)* 

(20) ShodaUsra (sixteen^comered* v. 25). 

Var^atnthira seems to have taken these from a work like the 
Bhat^isya Purai^a and improved in the Si ha/ SamhUa. 

6. Bihai Somhiia (LVl. I—f9) t 

The religious merits acquired by building temples (verses 1^2). 
The suitable eites-in the garden, wood, banks of rivers, seas 
or tanks (v. 3 8) ; giround (v. 9) : general plan (v. 10} i situation of 
the door (v. fO) z comparative measures of the length, breadth, 
and height (v. 11), of the adytum fgarhha, v* I2)« of the doors and 
their different parts (v. 12—14) ; carvings on the door (v* 15) : 

comparative measures of the idoh pedestal, and door (v* 16) and the 
heights of stories (v, 29—30), 

This is followed by ih* classiGcation (v. 17^—19) and the dea^ 
cription of the architectural details fv* 20 — 28) of the same twenty 
kinds of temples (Prasada) aa are given in the Matsya Parana and 
the Puroiju. The names of these buildings are given 

below; their details being almost same as in the Puranas r 

(1) Meru (v* 20), 

(2) Mandara (v* 21), 

(3) KailSk (v. 21). 

(4) Vimana-[chchhanda) (v, 17—22). 

(5) Nandana (v. 22). 

(6) Samudga (v« 23). 

(7) Padma (v* 23). 

(6) Gaiuda (v. 24). 

26 
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scTveB the most significant one, imjne*y, liie 3 styles Vesara* 

Dravida). which comprise 10 types of bulldinga. 

The various broader divisions, such as Suddha, SaincKita, 
Sdi 0 naka« Jad. Puinlinga, etc.^ we have seen in the jVfSnoiofvi^ are 
repeated m the same terms and same sense In the The 

most impottant divisionp i?k,j into the styles~the Nagara. Vesara and 
Dravida — is also preserved intact in the latter works. These are 
purely architectnal divisions and they are not taken into considera^ 
don in the non-archilectnral treatises like the Purana and the Bjhai 
Sornhrfa. Even the broadest division into stories under which the 
Mmosim describes the buildings in 12 or 13 chapters has lost its 
prominence in the latter works. 

Thus the Munas^u has the largest number of the types, namelyj 

9B. 

The i4gni PufonUji and the Cnruda Puroijo have 43 types each. 

The Ma^syo Ptiraqa^ the Bhoy/syo PurSna, the Somhr(5p 
and the Kemikpgama have 20 types each. 

The Suprahheduguma has the smallest number of types, 
namely, 10. 

The technical names of these types of buildings and 
the maximum number of their stories are, as we have 
seen above ^ common in many sases. We have also sceri 
that in some instances the architectural details are identicaL The 
lists of the i4^ni Purina and the Coruda Purana on the one handt 
and the Malsya Purana, the Bhavisya Puruna and the 
Samhita on the o^her, are etrikingly similar. Of the works con¬ 
taining the lists of 20 types, the Brfiof Sarnhifa gives the inort im* 
proved description. But in respect of brevity, explicitness, and 
precisioni the Supra hhedagama, which contains the smallest 
number of types, surpasses aO. 

The common names of the typies, the identity of their details 
and the similarity in their description are not accidental. The 
grades oF the linguistic style and the expheitness and precision of 
the description arc not unconnected. And the variations in the 
number of types of buildings treated in these works cannot be 
meaningless. But before bazar dirig an opinion, it will be better 
io compare frome of the other important points of sitnilarity between 
the J^foitasSru and the archkecturnl portions of other works. 
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Amoti^t Others, tLe three tfUcUl features in arcKitcctwc, at 
tca«t so far as the andent records are concerned, seem to be the 
measurements, the orders or columns, and the styles. SimilaritiM 
in these respects we hardly accidental and may be ascribed to a 
common oriBm« 

(i) Measurements— 

(a) The linear measurement is divided into six kinds* 

{]) Mina. (2) PramSr^a. (3) Padm^a, (4) Lambamina. 

(5) Unmans, and (6) Upamana (M, LV+ 3—9). 

References to these measirrcments are met with also in non- 
architectmal Ueatisea. like the Maisi^a Purena {chapter 258. verse 
16), the Supratheefo^ama (Pa^a, XXXlV^ 35). as well as the 
Bimbarnana (British Museum, Mas, 658, 5292. verse % 

(t) The primary measurement (^dinrana) refers to compara¬ 
tive measoics and is divided into nine kinds t— 

The height of an image is delermined by comparing it with the 

(1) breadth of the main temple, 

(2) height of the adytum, 

(3) length of the door, 

(4) measurement of the basement, 

(5) cubits 

( 6 ) tala. 

(7) a^gula. 

(8) height of the worshipper, and 

(9) height of the ridtng animal. (M. LV, 10—IS), 


• MewurcmBtit ftom the fwrt to ths lop of dio Koid tt (whicli ii tiothbg 

but Tictgbl), 

Pr&nwa it iho nrcuummecl of breadib. 

Pmdmina. ii tbt mOMuromelit of widlb or tifCUInfeMOO? (paritM^}, 

Lambaminii U the nieftiurentcnl W tke plumb lint* Of ibe linw drawn per- 
pepdkularV ihrouBk dUferenl parti of die body, ibe miru Or the mea^ureaienl 
of heiBhi bcinf ukea by the «uifs« of the body^ 

Uninmna « the manujeitient of iKkkn™ (tiiimu) ei dwmeter. 

UpemuiB is die mclsurefticnt of Snrei^wjce (saUnX between 

Iwo feet of M inuBCi 

PuriniAnA, uamtabs tnd uiena sre sho mea^ioned 'm the Sn^nonTfi (L 510). 
bul ibcir mesnina* are not cie*r. 
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Eflcb of the^ measurem^nU is agrain divided into nine kinds 

(M. LV. 22J. 

Under (1 )h (Z), (3)i (4), the proportiDiis naturally vary on various 
occiuiunft but the general methods are similar in these treatises \ 
compare for instance, iKe Suprabhedigama (XXXI, 1 15). 

The anguja (finger breadth) and the hasta (cubit) meaEurea^ under 
(5) and (Jh are in fact the same^ The fingeT-breath, equivalent 
to inch, is perhaps the earliest unit of measurement 

ever invented by human brain. Though free from being lost or 
changed In the course of time, it has its own defects, namely, the 
fingers of two petBons are hardly of equal breadth, and the finger 
of some person is liable to change owing to vaiioiis natura] causes# 
Apparently with a view to avoiding these defects finger-breadth is 
ascertained by the measures of certain other objects, namely, atom, 
car-dust, hair-end, nit, louse, and barley com*. The largest size of 
finger breadth is stated to be equal to eight barley corns, the inter¬ 
mediate seven barley coms^ and the smaltest siiE barley coms^ 
Again, for the same purpose, this unit of measure is divided into 
ihree kinds—manSngula, matrSngula, and dehalabdhangula« Of 
these, Mana^gula which ia equal to eight barley coms^ is meant to 
be the unk proper ; MatrSt|igub is the meBsure taken by the 
middle finger of the ma^er who makes an image (or a building): 
Dehalabdhangula is the measure equal to one of the equal parts into 
which the whole height of a statue is divided for sculpture measure- 

mentt* 

This apgula ineasure is practically of the same kind in almost 
all the Sanskrit works bearing upon measurement, for instance— 

{]) MEnas^ra (H 40-45, 46-47. 46—52. 53-64, LXIV, 49-53, 

etc). 


* % alomiB 1 enr-du^H 
||csr.dui£»=l hair-tad. 

B hsir-nndff:? 1 nit, 

B llllt±=l loose. 

8 lkn=1 bailoy Enm. 

fl biirky wro* = I itntuhu 

t For fujtbei dcimlb ho the wriler's OiduTnnq^ under Al^ln, 
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(2) BrW-Siunliita (LVJ[I, I, 2), 

(3) SiddhEnta Siromaiu (ed. BSpudeva, p. 52). 

(4) Rajavdlablia-M&^dana, (ed. BharatT, Introducdott). 

(5) Brahmanda PurSpa (part 1, sectbn 2, chapter VI1). 

(6) Mataya Pur^a (chapter 258,^ v. 17—!8). 

(7) VaatU'Vidya (ed. Ganapati BaatrT, Ip 3—5). 

(8) Bimbtumana (Ms. British Museum, nos. 558, 592, vetae 91), 

(9) Suprabhedagama (XX. t—9, 10—>16, 20—26, etc). 

(10) KaujilTya Arthaiastra (ed. Shama Sastri, p. I06); compare 
also, 

(11) Manu Samhita, Vtll, 271. 

(12) Ramayaiia. VI, 20, 32. 

(13) Satapatba Brahmana, X, 2, 13, IH, 5, 4, 3. 

(14) Aitareya Brahmana. VIU 3, 

(15) Chhandogya Upan^ad, V, 18. I, etc- 

(16) Sulva Sutra of BaudhayaJia (J, R. A. S, 1912, pp> 231^233, 
notes I , 2). 

The Ttfla-mSna (under 6) ia a sculptural measure. The length 
of face indusive of head ia taken as the unit of measurement.* * * § But 
it seems more proper to have the span or the distance between the 
tips of the fully stretched thumb and middle finger, wbicH b techni- 
cally called talaf. as the unit. It admits of many variedesj 
ten tala measures are mentioned in the Manasorot; the Brmha- 
mono has reference to twelve kmds§. Each of these ten or twelve 
varieties is again divided into three types, namely, ultama or large, 
madhyoma or intermediate, and adhama or small. Thus an image 
is of ten (daia) tala measure when its whole length is ten trines the 
face inclusive of head. In the large type of the ten tkla system, 
however, the whole length is divided into 124 equal parts which am 
proportionately distributed over the different parts of the body : in 
Ibe intermediate type the whole length is divided into 120 eq^l 
parts, and in the smallest type into 116 equal parts. In the nine 


• Msisys puima®, displer 258, verie 19 t 

MuklisjnStiena* ksitsvjJ Mrvlvayavdulp*^. 

t AnUumsdbheda =4 lot. iil (M*. Ebs 3140. 381?|. 

t to ten iSla (M, LX. 6—35, etc). 

§ On* IwItc t3* 
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(nava) laU system, the whole lenffth would be nine drnev the face t 
in the ei^ht (a^a) tala eie;ht tiTOe». and so forth. 

The principle of the tala measure is fundamentally the same 
m all the works dealing with the subjectp although certain differ¬ 
ences in mattera of detail are noticed ^ compare, for instance — 

(1) MinasSra-Ct. 6—35: IVll LIX 14-64: 67—100. 
LXVlp 0^78- LKV. Z-179, 

(2) Bimhamana—versefir 17^—72. 91—138 and appendix X, 

(3) Supiabhedagama — XXXIV, 30—34 : XXX» 31—40, 

(4) Brhat SamhitS-LVlIh 4. 

(5) AmSumadbheda of Ka^apa (Elg, fol, 251+ 3148^ 301 

(6) Bramhanda Purina—Part 1, anusatfigapada. VIL 97. 

(7) Mattya Pura^ — chapter 258. verse 19. 

The fletails of the tala fneasures from the following authorities 
are given by Msr. Rao^* 

(8) Silparatna. 

(9) Am^madbhedagama. 

(10) Kat?ki)raiiagama, 

(11) Vaikhanasagama. 

(12) tCamikigarna. 

Another exclusively bculptural measure is that mentioned under 
(6). (9), namely, that the height of an image is compared with the 
height of the worshipper {yahmanoX and the height of the riding 
animal (tJohorta) Is compared with the height of the main idol. Each of 
these admits of nine kinds. The height of an image may be equal 
to the full height of its worshipper, and may extend up to his hair- 
limit on the forehead (sometlmea it is stated to be the eye-line), 
nose-tip. chin, arm-Kmit (to the shoulder), breast, heart, naveh and 
sex organ. The height of the riding animal is In the same manner 
compared with the height of the main idolt- 

Corresponding to the above mentioned sculptural measures 
there are exclusively architectural measures also. 


• £/«iTurat* ef Hindu !b^ T. A. 

PP. _ 

\ Manaum, LV, 30—33. efc. 


Gopinirh Hao, Appeailbf B. 
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The architecliiral Ca^ya^rnSna* or the comparabve tieighu of 
the component members of a structure corresponeb to the sculp¬ 
tural Tala-min a or the comparative heights of the component limbs 
of a statue. 

The Ghana-mana oi the measurement by the exteriori and iKe 
Aghana-muna or the measurement; by the interior of a Htructuie is 
iAso exclusively architecturalt* 

In another kind of architectural measure the height of a structure 
Is compared with its breadth, !t admits of five proportions, techni¬ 
cally called^ ^ntika, Pauslika, Jayada, Sarva-k^mlka or Dhatianda. 
and AdbhuU^ the height being respectively equal to it, 114. 1 
1^, and twice of the breadtht^ 

These latter items, highly technical and extremely minute in 
detail, are found in no other treatise under observation than the 
Murrasoro. Thus in respect of at least purely architectural and 
sculptural measures the /kfo/msoro of all these works may occupy 
the first place among the works under observation, 
lii) The five orders 

Like the five Creeco-Roman orders ^ E>oric. Ionic, Corinthian, 
Tuscan^ and Composite, columns, in ancient India also were divided 
into five main orders or classes. In the Manasara§ they are called 
Brahma Kanta^» Vbr^u Kanta, Rudra Kanta. Siva K^ta, and Skanda 
KSnta. These divisions are based on the general shapes of columns. 
With respect to demensions and ornaments they are called Chltra- 


* Sec itic writer'i Diciionori^ the Afanoijr^r. XXXII. 

XXIX. 3i—XXXlSlp 134—145, 2\^^\\7, ^+S: XLV.e6-97:Uir. 29—34t XlM, 
56—40, Ftf, 

+ See the wmlcr'i *ub. v«er 

t See ihe Ufvdcr L-tte^kfc. 

When A Uree n\imlier of abeolule meisutei irr picACiibed for the on* ind 
the nme obiect.the right proportion k wleeted the leet of ilx Jormulu 
lecbnluity called vy*yA. nttAn, yofil, Vww. IkKl m deuJi* ifl 

the writer * DicJionofy, under thst^VArgBl. 

g Oiepirf XV. 2S^n. 3H. 39. 73. 204. 

q At*? in CoipMJ ^me^ipIionirfH InJicOruriri, vol. Ifl, p. 252 . 253 ; Epigrtiphl^ 

/nJicv. vt4. XII. p^ 2l2, 216 1 V. p. t5L 
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karnA. Padma-kair)tKa^ Ckitra-Etairibhap P^ka-stambba^ and Kumbha- 
Atambba, A abtth one* m the latter diviaion ia pUaaler, not pillar 
proper, and U catkd [Co|^a-atambKa and Kudya-^mbha. 

Of the Parana*j these details aie very clear only in the Afatai/a 
Purono, In this Pumjjaf as well as in the Brhaf the 

five orders ate called Ruchaka, V*ira, Dvi-vajra, PrallnakB, and 
Vrtla. 

m 

Of the the 5tiprab/iedS^iima contains the essential 

details. The names of the five orders according to this Aguma arc 
Sn-kara, Chandra^kanta, Saumiikhyap Priya-dariana, and Subham- 
kari. The last one is stated to be the Indian composite order, being 
compound of Saumukhya and Fnya darsana. ^nst like the GrascO' 
Roman composite order which is compound of Corinthian and 
Ionic. 

Between the European and the Indian columns, however, there 
is a striking point of difference. Of the Graeco-Koman crders^ the 
five names have been left unch-snged, while in India the names of 
the five order* have varied in varioua treatise s referred Co above, 
[t h true, all the same, that the criteria of divisions are essentially 
the game in the Monosarcir the 4gama*t the Ptirana*, and iheBfho# 
Samhita. We have aUo seen above iKat the Manasam contains 
two sets of name* of the five orders, one set referring like the 
Agaman, the Puranas, and the Brhat SomhHai\ to the shapes of the 
columns oi more precisely the shafts, while the other refers mostly 
•o the capital*- The works other than the Fas^n-snifru* as repre¬ 
sented by the Afanosaro have not kept this distinction clear. What 
we can reasonably infer from this fact as regards the mutual relation 
of these treatises will he further elucidated by the consideration 
of the component parts of the colimin. The question of the varia¬ 
tion of the names of the five orders in the Indian virorks can perhaps 


• XV, 

t M^Uyn PiiranM. chnplcc 25$, 

t %li*t vm 27-30, also J* R. A. % (N. S.J 255, iiM« 1, 2. 

3 Sm fcWo the KimihipiFfla, Psi^ XXXV, 24^26^ (hi. l-V, 203, ci£. 

9 S«< rsffffp»i fivffii Abws, ■nil for fuTthet detsll* coiuidl ihe wilier"* 
n^dionrtru' MfidAr Stanhh*- 
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be explained. Wliiie m Europe ihe origin of the namex of 
the five orders is traced to historical geography** in India they 
were baaed on the shapes of columns. And aa the Indiana are 
comparatively relig:oiia and poelfcal rather than historical in 
temperament and imagination, they chose mythalogical and highly 
poetical names according lo the spirit of the Hmes when these 
various works were composed^ Thus in the Mana^ra^ we see the 
orders bearing the names of mythological deities^ Brahma VisjUh 
R udra, Siva* and Skanda : as well as Chifra-i^ojita (variegated 
ears). Padmal^nia (graceful like lotus), Oiitra^stambha (of 
variegated shaft), Foh^a'Sfomhh^ (edged like a measuring pot), 
and Ktimbha-stombho (of jug-shaped capital): while tn the 
Agama, they are highly pioetical names—SrT-J^ra (beautifying)* 
Chartdra-kfl^^ta (graceful like the rnexm), SoumuJ^hyo (of very charm¬ 
ing face), Priy^duriana (of pleasing sight),^ SubhornllcarT (auspicious), 
and in the Puranos, and the Brhai Samhiia they arc called Ruchoj^o 
(beautiful or pleasing), VajTa (club, hence lasting), Dv(-i)ajTa (doubly 
lasting), Proilnafei (firmly attached, hence a pilaster), and Vrtim 
(round, hence solid and dignified). 

With regard to the names and the fuiictions of the component 
parts of the column, the variation is a little less marked. But these 
subservient parts, called mouldings and common to all orders, vary 
in number. Thus in the Monosoro which, of almost all the treatises,, 
deala separately and exhaustively with the pedestaK the base, and 
the entablature, mentfon is made in connection with pillar* of five 
mouldingsf, apparently of the Hhaft, namely, Bodhifca, MushJf- 
bcrndfio, Phpiuitn, TSfiitu* and Chrrffi. The Suprathedagerme describes 
two sets of seven mouldings^, one set referring to the column of 
the main building and the other lo that of the pavillion— 


* Doric i* derived from like ipecitA of eelmnm Jint *cen In itic cities o( 
Ddrift (Vitnmiu, IV^ |). TKaI ef wtiic^K liic toniaiu (izktiAytAnLi of loninj 

Were ihe inventor# Im# received ihe uppellntion of Innlc (Ibfcd^. CbJIItmcIiim 
can«lructcd caltimn# ahet ihc model of the tomb In the nbout CorinKh+ 

hence thh ijwciefl i# caJlcd Corinthien (Ibid). The nthrf two ord«^, TuKJin imct 
Componre. nf llallpn or Roman ort|dn. The Tuscan ntdei hu referencr 

lo tK« cotfntiy^ formefly zd\cd Euria in Italy, and ihe Cocnposilo i* compound 
of Co^flhiitA and Ionic (Cwik EnCucFopeodin o/ Arckitciture. nrildc \7^. 

t MSnniSr^, XLVIl t6-l6. 

tSttp^hhcflE^rno. Palala, XXXI ^6—60, T07~IOft, 
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Manrfr, fCtfnfIja, Kumbha^ Phaiot^^ and Potiko l nfid 

Bodhikdj Uttura, Vajona^ Murdhika^ Tulu, Jayartiit and Tata^ These 
mQuldings Kave reached tke significant number of eight in the 
MaUya Par^a, the 5<imhf(a^ and the Kimno-ian- 

tra, and bear the very same eight names* * * § , lo wit* Vahana, 
Gh^ta. Pflcfma* Uttaru$tha^ Biihulya^ Bhara (or Haro). Tufa^ and 

C/pa-tuIS. 

■The significance of the number * eight " referred to above 
lies In the fact that the component parts of the Graeco' 
Roman orders also are eight in numbert* and like the five 
orders themselves, their names are invariable ever since 

their inlroduction. though most of them have been given more than 
one name. They are called (1} the ovalo. echinus or quarter round 
(2) the talon, ogee or feversed cyma ; (3) the cyma. cyma-recta 
or cymalium : (4| the torus; (5} the scoda or trochilos; (6) the cavelto. 
mouth or hollow ; (7) the astragal ; and (6} the fillet, liatel or annulet. 

The AfonosSro refers to five mouldings : the Suprahhedogamo 
describes seven ; and the Motsyo Purano^ the Brhof Samhith^ and 
fCrrcUa-tunfrcip each, makes mention of eight mouldlngat^ But if the 
very large number of mouldings, described in the Munasara in 
connection with the pedestal, the base, and the entablature, be 
also taken into consideration , the Manusorii will certainly exceed 
all other treatises under notice. Thus in the Manasura we can 
detect the following mouldings§-(1) ab|a. ambuja, padma or 


* PuTPRA, cKsp, I— 6^SfbKt SAmKkU VI11, —30, KinnA-tHlitrp^ 

I R. A. S. (N.S.M* 3, £ * 

f Sev fisum 867—874 And Mtidv 2531, GwUl, Encyc/o^Mt^ia o/ ^rcPiTfecfiirtr: 
CloMTy of ATcKitcclurAJ PIaIc XXX EV. 

• I S« ike wtiier's Dieiwiefp of ^ fcrTiffechirt und^l UpApilKn. AJKi^ 

tkAiu uid PrulpfA. 

§ There *re mottld^ngE wkioh beai a UrBC number of nAlneft Or tjngnylTU. 

e.R. 

0) KapcIa, prailiTA. miue!hA< prickehllAdAnA. gop^ni. h^I^a. VAkklik nnd 
mAtlA^i-nrurLfi, 

(ill Prntl, prniLirm. prAti-^i|iilAK ahvatiIa, nvAfuruii- vldkAiui. And vidkimiditP, 
(ill) Prftti-rupn, vijAJu, vmlani, k^epAnn, vetni, paIIa, ultArn. p*ttihl 

krimpB. triln. mend#, end AulArilA. 

frv) TulA-duf^A, ^AymntT, Arid phAtnkA. 

vAkrehAitn. tup*, gspanAlcA, *nd chandrA. 

(vl) SamonliA, tnu^i-bandki, middAlA, addh^n-heAtA . vALbhT, nnd dhAfAnA. 
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s^rorulia (cyTTial; (2) antara, antarita, antarala or antarLka : 

(3) angfirl ; (4) amsu + (5> argala : (6) adhata ; [7) alingat (6} asana; 
(9) bhadra ; (101 hodhika ^ (I I) da!a : {12} dbari-(kumbha), {\i\ ffala i 
^va, ka^tha or kandhara {dado) ; {14) gbata ; (13) ^opana (ka)i (16) 
hara (btad) : (17) janman (pKntb) ; (Ifl) kapota ;* (l^) kampa. kam- 
pana {fillet) ^ {201 kat^a ; (21) kumbha ; {22) kumuda (torus or ajlm- 
gal) ; (23) kendra ; (24) k^epana ; (25) mu^j-banidba : (26) mula ; 
(27) mmaia or mip^alika ; (26) nafaka ; (26) nasi ; (30) nimna (drip) ; 
131) pa^a or pa|tika (fillet) : (32) prati or pratlka j (33) prati-vakra : 
(34) prati-vijana ; (35) pratt-batidha ; (36) prarima r (37) paduka j 

(36) prastara : (39) pbalaka : (40) lalna, compound with kampa. 
pa^a^ and vapta j (41) t^ika ; (42) ^ (43) uLtara (fillet s (44) 

upana (plinth) : (45) vapra or vapraka ; (46) valabba or valabhT ? 
and (47) vajana (fillet) 

There is a number of compound mouldings aUo. such as* 
Kampa-kan^a^ Kar^a-padma, Kaudra kampa, K^udra-padma^ 
K^epanambuja, Mahambuja* Padma-kantpa. Ratnn-patta, Ratna- 
vapta* Vajra-paftap etc.. 

Again, of all these treatise a only the Monataro and the A games 
refer to the Highly technical and puiely ^architectural matters. I bus 
in the Manama we find the mensurernenta and other dclaila of 
aixty-four varieties of bases divided into nineteen c]afiaea,*t called, 
(1) Pada-bandha, (2) Uraga-bandha. (3) PraU-krama,^ (4) Kumuda- 
bandha, (5) Padma-keinra, (6) Pufpa-pushkalia, (7) Srl-bandha, (6) 
Maiicha-bandha. (9) Sreni-bandha.(lO} Padma^bandhan (SI) Kumbha 
bandha, (12} Vapra^bandha, (13) Vajra-bandha, (14) ^rt-bhoga, (15) 
Ratna-bandha. (16) PattR-handha. (IT) Kuhshi-bandha. (16) Kampa- 
bandha, and (19) SrT-kanta. 

In the Supfobhedotfama^ only four claasesj of basea are men¬ 
tioned* namelyi Padrrta-handha, Cbaru-bandha. I^ada-bandha, and 


ivll) afita, vjillik*, ehitranfA^ and kulikMillirik* 

(irili) L'llju^a^ adhlai^ iicJdkrilflK mahi-tauli* murdhaka. 

Abd ivmvutnaka. 

* Doveeal, slw cfeJ^cd KapolapilT. 

t At^oidF^. XIV, 11-W. Sm ilcEaila li^ tke write/i Dichoneiv uadcr 
■ Adhi^hKn*.^ 

t XXXL I7f 
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Pratilcrama. Ihe gives oviy tkr genera-l deseiriptioti 

of the ba#e.* 

In the MsTmaara flUEteeti lype« of podestala are deacnbed in 
detail under three cla^sett-^Vedi-bhadra, Prati-bhadra, and Mancha- 
bhadra. 

Only scanty information of the pedestal is found in the Komi- 
the Sifprabficdo^amo,§ and a Tamil version of the 
Maycmcta.%, 

Aa regards the entablature, various mouldings and their mca- 
surements are given under eight classes in the AfonusSru.** The 
KamH^gama,'\i the 5nprohhedugamart} and the Vmtu^mdyB only 
briefly refer to the general deacriptiDn of the entablature. 

The comparative measurements of the column proper and the 
pedestal, the base, and the entablature are a Wo given in more detail 
in the Manusam than in the ^gatnsM and some of the architectural 
treatises.§ i 

Thus in respect of the names of cohunns. the number of theii 
subservient part® called mouldings, and also the base, the pedestal, 
and the entablature, as well at their comparative measurements, the 
Afannsoro can reasonably occupy the first place among all the 
treatises under observation. 

(inf The three Styles 

The style is also a technical and purely architectural subject- 
Thus it is not dealt with in thePuriiQas, not to speak of the epics or 
other poetical works where rasual references to architecture and 


* K^ikisima. XXXV. 22. 33. 114, 116. i22: LV. 202. 

f XlL 37—127, Ser drlnib In the wrilex^ft undrT 

t Pmalu XXXV, uy 122, 

XXXI, 12, , 

Q E*»^sf on of j^rnd’iu. Rfejn Ru, pp. 23, 26. 

•■Chaplet XVI, 22—119. 5 m Ifi ihc writer'* Dfcft^errv iiiKleT 

tf XXXV. 27—29 L1V. 1-4. 7—«, 0^46, 47, 
tt XXXJ. 68-71* 

§S Ed- G«MpiiU SwrtiT, IX, 23< 26- 

^0 See detinib in iKe wjiter't Oicfwitmrv under Sl.ein.bhA, UpA^ptlki, Adkl^ 
ihfliiA end PrutATB. 
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sculpture are met with. In some of the epigraphkiLl documeota and in 
the Brhat Sarnhils meodon of the style U oceasionaUy made« The 
^f^rtuu contain a iitde moTc detail, while in the Manosura the 
aubjcct ia exhaustively treaied- 

The Nagara. V^esara. and Dravida are the three broad styles 
clistin£u!sKed in the Mana^ftr.* They are applied to both architec¬ 
ture t and sculpture4 With reference to the construction of cars or 
chariots a fourth style is nientiotied.§ iTiis is called Randhra which 
fleems to be a corrupt fonn of Andhra. In an epigraphical record^ 
Kalitiga is mentioned as a distinct style of architecture p But if the 
ideniificatjon of Vesara with Telugu or Tii-Kaligga he accepted, 
the Kali^ga and the Andhra would he but two hranchea of the Veaaia 
style. In the case of twelve-storyed buildings,** which are the most 
magnihcent and imposing edifices^ twelve special types, not 
necessarily the styles, of residential dwellings are &lso luendoned 
in the Monasiffl. All these names aie geographical implying the 
twelve provinces into which the then India was divided architec¬ 
turally« if not politically also. And these types are distinctly based 
on geographicai divisionsH in exactly the same way as the three 
styles, the Nagara, Vesara, DrSvlda, as also the two branches of 
the Veeata, the Kahnga and Andhra* are based^ The Grseca- 
Roman orders on which the European styles of architecture are 
mainly based, are also but geographical namestt as slated above. 


* MinwrlP, XVIII, 104. F« dtlMilK the writeiV Dicfiwwrti 

Na^n. 

t ftiil. Ull, 53^54: XXJ. 72^&i XXV). XUlt, 124-125. ete. 
t Ibid LIl, 7a. 100: UII, 46^47, ott. 

5 ibid XLlll. 124-123. 

q bi th* recotd ilMlt, tl !■. hn’M^evef* italed lh»I liie Vcmuu-, 

DtdvI^, uid me lour ijypee TiOt of huildiniji. (Aa InMiriiSlion 

tho capitd ol a pillar lil iho Amritewara lemplc St Hotal. Govieinmenl ol 
Madrai. G. O. No. 126fl. I^h AufUel, |9I5: PrOgrela Repoot of tbc 
SupenptejidenE of Epla^phri Souitieni Citde, 1914^1 pafic 

'** Pa&chi^a, Driivi^a, MadbyahXnta, Va(V|^v|aH Kenla, Vamaidta, 

Mafiodha. Janaka and Gurjaridui (Manaatara, ?OCX, -Tj. Wc have ieeo dbove 
(h»E 9a kipda of manalom aje described in lluf Manaffam. In the Hnlaf inwttiptlnn 
mcintiooed nbova a reference ii made to 64 kindv of man*lona. 
ft S<5* abflm. 
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Ih the as Well aa in the SiipffzhheJcigan^a^ fiet^uetit 

references to the three broad 6tylcfl> the Nagara. Vesaia, and Dta- 

are made.* 

The distinguishing features of these styles are practically the 
same in all the three works—the MSnosora, the Korni^ugama* and 
the iSupi^abhcdagania^'f The Andhra and the K.a3ing?i branches of the 
Vesara style are not mentioned in the ^ gam as. But we have seen 
that the /C«m/ifeflgcimo> like the Mahya Purano, the fi/iaffat/a Purpga 
and the Brhaf 5crnhi^ci, describes twenty kinds of mansions, while 
the Supratficdilgama has reference to ten kinds. These varieties 
of buildings, as also the sixty-four kinds mentioned In the Holal 
inscription^ and the ninety-eight kinds described in the Afunasura^ 
do not, however, represent the styles which fall only urideT three 
broad divisions, namely, the NagaraK Vesara and Dravida, 

In the Bjfifli Samhitu^ a clear mention is made only of the 
Dravida style in connection with the measurefnent of the face* al¬ 
though the other styles may be said to have been Implied. It is stated 
that according to one*s own angula (hnger-breadth) the face {of 
an image) should be twelve a:^gulas ^nifie inches) broad and long : 
but as slated by the architect Nagnajit the face should be twelve 
angulas long and fourteen a^^gulas broad in the Dravida style. 
Ob^^ously* therefore, the former measurement refers to other 
existing styles which are* however, not specifted. 

In regard to the styles bIsOh then, the M^nosura must be given 
pre-eminently the hrst place among alt these works which in the 
present Item of comparison comprise practically this work and the 
^ gamns. 

In the light of aU these facts^merely to deal with the question 
in its aspects ai the^- concern the Manosura —1 think It impossible 
to resist the following conclusion. There must have been a relation 
of indebtedness betweerk the jMUnosoro and the other works both 
architectural und non-architectural. Except in a few instances 
noted above, it is, however, difficult to stale definitely that the 


* Kamik&iEmEnii, J_JCV» 6—7, 12—Ifl, ere,, , XXXI, 37—3^+ elc. 

t but ice llic wHtcr^ DMfonar^ unii^r 

f Chsptcr LVnb 4 . 
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Afana^j-a is die debtor ot creditor to this or that work in respect 
of this or that matterp Most of the difRcullies, jt is needless to 
observe I hinge npon the chroriDto^^ the irritating point in 
Sanskrit literature. If the chronology of the works discussed above 
were definitely known, it would have been easier to assume that the 
works earlier than the Aflinosoro had been known to its author and 
those later than the itfonofuro had been LnAuenced by it. Except 
in cases of support by archaeological records, epigraphical ot non- 
cpigraphicah the dates assigned to Sanskrit works are mostly but 
provisionaL 1 have discussed elsewhere the available materials 
and the reasons which have induced me to provisionally place the 
Mana^ara somewhere in the fifth to seventh century of the Christian 
era- In view of the essential points of comparison and the accepted 
chronology of those works which have been cniticBlIy studied by 
scholars, I would say that the Brhai Sarnhita and the Later Agamic 
and Pauranic works, in respect of archlteclural and sculptural 
matters, aa well as most of the avowedly archttectuial manuBcripti 
are debtoTs to the MSnasarc^ while it is a debtor itself in respect 
of the same matters to the Vcdic and the early epic works as also 
the poh-technical treatiBes like the Kautiljya and the 

the Kamandakiya /Vitisuro, and the avowedly architectural works 
of the thirty-two authorities menrioned in the Monosum which might 
have existed till its own time:. BesideG^ certain portion 
of it cannot but have been b^sed on the actual observation and 
measurement of extant architectural and sculptural objects. 

An objection may be raised- It is possible that those works 
which are stated here to have been debtors to the Afenosara might 
have been influenced directly by those which are asserted 
to have been the creditors to the Afanasara, Such an 
objection, however, can be easily disposed of. The Manasuro 
in whichever period of history it is finally placed, has become a 
standard work on architecture and sculpture, because we have seen, 
first, it is the largest of its kind, secondly. Its treatment of the 
subjects is moat exhaustive, and thirdly, the Bubject-matters hiive been 
scientifically classified and systematised- And when there is a 
standard work it b natural and highly probable that those who 
treat the subject rather casually or less exhaustively should draw 
upon it instead of going through the original sources except for some 
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special TCMona. For ihe ordinary meanmfirf or aytionym# of a 
Word, we generally caruult a standard dictioiiaryp rather than at- 
tempt to trace the hietoiy, phonology, morpholofiy and the 
semasiology I of the word. An analogical instance may perhaps malte 
the point dearer, Pa^nSni'a grammar makes mention of some 
nineteen pre-existing grammatical works, and it has been placed 
by the later scholars somewhere in the fourth to third century of the 
pre-ChiiBtian era. Like the works on rhetoric and prosody, gram¬ 
mars cannot be prepared without consulting the existing literature. 
because the sole business of these works is to generalise certain 
regulating features of literature. The methods of the pioneers of law 
books, as well as of the grantmar^ the i4Jarn^ro itutfro, and the Srfpo 
^os^rop must have been inductive. Panlni. as he acknowledges 
generously, has been indebted to his predeceESora i it b abo cteai 
from bis work that he bimsell has consulted the preceding Vedk 
and post-Vedic literature. It is true that other grammara have been 
prepared after Panini also. But when PSninl s grammar reached 
the status of a standard work, his rules and regulations were naturally 
followed in the later literature. The later grammarians also must 
have been influenced by Panini. In the field of grammars and litera¬ 
ture PaninFs grammar is, therefotc, the regulating and 
controlling standard work. !n the same sense, and moie 

clearly and significantly, it seems to me. the M5nas5rci occupies 
a unique position in literature, both architectural and 

non-architectural. 


PRATIMA^LAK^AM 

(Professor Phanjndra Nath Bose^ m.a.) 

Saiuikdt Texts on Pmtinm are very rare. We have only a few 
chapters on the art of ima^e'making in StitranT^j^ 
and some of the Poraijaa, namely* MaSsya and ^jni. The Pijrontis 
are encydopeedic in character and the above two Purh^us treat 
amon^ other things the topic of Prnfima-hjl^onani. It is diflicuit to 
say from where the author of gathered the discourse 

on Pratjmw- If we accept the view that the Ha^syopuropa was 
composed by tbe sage Vyaaa. then he might be taken also as the 
writer of the discourse on Pratima, There is, however^ also the 
poBsihihty that it was simply taken from ftnother book and incor¬ 
porated in the Afotsyopura^a. The Prafima^/n^sajja portion of 
jVfo/syapuru^ quotes two authorities on the subject, namely, Brahma 
and Svayambhuva. 

Though strictly speaking chapter 239 of Afatsyopuru^o it 
entitled ProfimO'loJ^onornf yet chapters 238, 260 and 261 also deal 
about Praiimas, in Ch. 258* we have the measurements of images 
in general and also that of images of goddesses. It also contains 
a description of the image of In Ch, 259, we have the 

description of Rudra and some general instructions as to how images 
should be made beautiful, tn Ch. 260, we have the description of 
various gods such as — ^^Wha-norTsoorOj Siun-norovo^i^r, Araho^jPoraha, 
/Vorosim/io, BruhTna^ fCurtf^CM^r rrnoyafea, KofyaanT and Indra. In 
Ch. 261, we have the description of a few goddesses, such as— 
Brohmom* Afohejt'flri- Kauman, t'^flisnauh Varhhi^ Indrani and 
Loilt^n Prahhoi^oro is also described tn this chapter. 

Here we find that all the three gods of the Hindu Trinity 
described BrohmOp ITjJju and Rudra,. as well as Brahmom, 
Lak^mJ and Mufieicarr come In for their shares. These goda and 
goddesses not only were worshipped in trrdia, but also in such 
Indian colonies such as Champa^ Siam and Cambodia^ lit Champa, 
5fU<i-iVurui/ona {ot Hurf-Hona) figures frequently. * 

* Sec my indian Cfl/oejji of CKcmptf, p-. 
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Brahma, the creator, has been described thus : — 
fTOI ^T^-, ^ I 

isf^ sfifl^mpR: « i 

tnpwmr^^ei^: t 

irt^ g H 1 

aw*»i«iftJ^ fw*i I 

5*1^ l.^- ‘ 

mwqnS *^ )i ^)i I 

Thu* the ereatoT Brahma =hould be represented with a 

j^nmandoia Iwater-pot) and should have four faces. Sometimes he 

should be made to sit on a homso (swan) and sometimes on lotus- 
seat. His colour should be like the inner part of a podmo. He 
should have four hands In his left hand, there will be Itoniandflio 
and in the right hand a *mufl. In the other left hand, there will be 
a dondo (etaff) and in the right hand another anioo. On all sides, 
he should be praised by sage* and gods and gondhortro*. He should 
pul on white cloth, deer-shin and sacrificial upovita tsacred thread), 
A plate of ghee and the four i edo* should be put on his sides. 
On hi* left, should stand Sorfjfri and on his right SomsuofT, 

In Indian sculpture we have many instances of Brahma. They 
agree in many respects with this description, We have many 
images of Brahma in the Indian museum. In sculpture, the fourth 
face is not observable. In the Mathura Museum, we have the 
images of Brahma and .Sarasi’o/T together. There he has a lotus- 
seat, a pair of geese, in his right hands a staff and a i^omortdofu and 
m hiB left hand a Veda-* In Southern India, we have examples of 
Brahma both in standing and sitting postures. The representation 
of Brahma at seven Pagodas and another at Kumbakonam 


* B BhallBchsrya, /ndisn Imaget, Vat- I. p, 14. 
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illtlstratc the standing posture, A beautiful Image of Brahma m 
sitting attitude is seen at Timvadi neat Tanjore, Another image of 
Brahma bom Chidambaram represents him seated on a swaur* 

Let UB now turn to the description of as given in the 

Ma^Sfopuranom. It aaya i — 

UJm q^iw' I » i 

4aII4K: | 

^r#s^ i It 

Vi^u should hold in hia hands aornfeha (eonch), choJE^ra {disc), 
padmu (lotus) and goda (club). HLb head should be in the Form of 
an umbrellaF his neck like a conchy his ear like luk^E- He should 
have high nose and great thigh and arrns. 

Sometimes the image is made cigKt-handied, sometimes four- 
handed, and lometiineB two-handed by the priest. 

In a Nepal Ms. of PraUm5-mana4ak^iaqamn of which there is 
a copy in the Visvabharati Library^ we find that padma, aarn^ha etc- 
have been spoken of as auspicious signs. We read ^ 

I 

iR^TSf SrfipT ^ 

Her* we hnd that the following markm on the hands of gods are 
considered auspiciouSp namely^ the conchy lotus. Rag, thunderbolt, 
wheel. BiUistika, bracelet, pitcher* moon, umbrella, hook, 

tridenU barley-garland and oasudhd- 

Of these, w* note that, the conch, IoIuSk and disc ar* the symbols 
of the god Kjmu. 

In the j\f>ats^£ptimnom, the bead of ^rjiju said to be like an 
umbrella and the neck like a conch. It says ^ — 

frr^ew B 

• H. K. 5««ui. Scwlfc /nJiart o/ Gistdt hi CodgtMm, p- M* 
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In tlie Nepal Mi*, of Praftma'mana-/HJ^nflm, we read : — 

^ tw3fT5*ni^lTr5*r n 

The aame M*, in another place say* ; — 

The image* of are very common in Noithem as well as 

in Southern India, ‘[‘hey are also found in Champa, Siam and Cam¬ 
bodia. We have at Santiniketan- a standing image of l^nnu, with 
two arms and two attendants. 

Rudra is thus described in the Matsyopurflnam : — 

m W^^STTT4it 4 4«(TW: H ^ 

=4 44K<f4T0ir?f "4 »l; " H i’ 

4l5ninfI?tTRt STldy|4R<ff“(: I 

II i I' 

lJ3fmRWfH?lT H i n 

%3r4i‘ g w'^ R 11 c ii 

^rfflf fst^si^r^ 1 

4itTra‘ 4T(TqT»i* ^ ’ITai ^ * 

tr^i^ qret wLrt*-(Hiii«4H4njtiT; i 
?rim4?T44i' fft4T n i; * " 

mitil iisi-4mi?*fT!n i 

Rudra is said to be the lord of destruction and so his representation 
seems to be awe-striking. Though his image is like that of a young 
man of siiteen, yet it rather strikes tenor in the hearts of worahippeTs. 
His matted hair should be as white M the sun's rays and will have 
the symbol of the moon. The matted hair should be made up like 
a crown (jatn-m'j^ula). His arms should be like the trunk of an 
elephant, his thigh and knee should be round and eyes extended. 
He should put on tiget'skm and three sulras on the waist, as well 
as a necklace and a J^'^erro, Serpents should also be hia omamentg. In 
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his left han^, te should have a fe/ieidio and a sword in the right. 
On his right should be placed sa^ft. staff and trident, on the left 
kap^la. naga and k^atlanga; when dancing on the bull, one of hia 
hands should be In the earada attitude and in the other aftfomaK, 
When he would be represented dancing he should have ten hands 
and should put on the elephant akin. 

A question may arise here; why the gods^are endowed with so 
many hands? The earliest representation of Siva may he found in 
the Kuaan coins where ^iva is represented only with two hands. 
Even i^n later iCusani coiita we find ^ Iva with four handF, Wliat may 
be the reasotn for the mulliplkalioii of hand* of these Indian gods? It 
may be that the arista wanted to show the superaatuTal power of 
goda by adding more hands. Man has got two hands, the gods, they 
argued, therefore, must have four or eight or moie arras. In the 
early evolution of Indian Images, godi had no supernatural elements. 
The artists made them as simple as possible. But goon, with the rise 
of the Pauranic Hinduisnn goda began lo he endowed with iuper- 
human powers, just as in Assyria^ somelimea clnws or the faces of 
animals were added lo the images of gods to show that they 
were more than human beings ^ 

In the Pufflna* we find the multipUcalion of arms and fac« of 
ibe Hindu gods* The age of iHe PwrSriaa has b«n determined by 
Pargiter, who baa placed them in the Oupta period. 

h was, therefore, in the Gupta period that the Indian gods 
began to be endowed with four or more arms. There was another 
reason for the outward decoration of these gods b the later period. 
When the aitista found that they could not make the image beautiful, 
they began to add outward decorations to make the image more 
gorgeous. As they could not make the face appear in dhyano 
{meditation) attitude, they multiplied the number of faces and hands 
and also added many figures of decoration on the background. 
Instead of making the image beautiful, these outward decoratlom 
made the image rather clumsy, as evidenced in the later Brahmanic 
scu]p,tureB. 



kharapaja and muladeva 

tPA^axT G. HABiHAR Sastri) 

When wiih Lhe implements of torture, the d^rfhaiu^fra 

of Kautilyo mEiya tha,t their details should be learnt from Kharapatp, 
!ti the fnfte Called MatlaViiBxopraha$Qna attributed to the Pallava 
King Mahendra Vikramo V^arman 1 of the first half of the seventh 
century A.D., Kharapata is laid to be an author of Choro-SastFia 
(the Sfience of theft). A few partieulars of this interesting SSsfra 
can be gleaned from the famous theft scene in the third Act of the 
In il the Brahmin thief ^rvilaka describes various 
kinds of apertures to be made iti the wall; and before undertaking 
the operation pays homage to Kumara-Kart^keya^ Kanakasakti, 
BhSskaia-Nandrn and Yogficharya; and the thicl himself, we are told, 
was the first disciple of Ycgachaiya who having been pleased with 
his dUciple bestowed on him an ointment or powder (Vogarochana) 
having the power of making iia possessor immune from public gaze 
and from the wound of weapons The thieves arc said to be famed as 
S^nefaputrajH and some of the implements they carry with them arc 
said to be monosufrci (measuring string) and pratfpuixr^ (an effigy 
of a man pushed into the house to ascertain if anybody is awake). 
A longer hat of implements is given in the second Uchchhvasa of the 
Dusa^umurachartfu which mentions ordhoruj^a (a kind of petticoat), 
p/mnrmu^fki (a kind of spade in the shape of a snake's head), 
^oho/i (a musical instrument to test if a person is asleep or awake), 
Hzndom^kn (a pair of pincers), puru^/rshaJ^o (an effigy) 
Ifogachufnn (a powder of miraculoua powder), munosufra (a measuring 
string), k^rtikafak^raiiii (a rope to climb the wall with)* dipabhajano 
(a magic lamp) and h/irumoro^^ranja^o (a box containing moths that 
put out the light). The incomplete play called Ch.anidatiu^ which is 
ascribed to BhSsa and the plot of which resembles that of 
M^hchher^r^a in almost every respect, has also the theft scene in 
third act where the thief Sajjalaka invokes the blessings of 
KharapaU instead of Kartikeya. It is evident from this that, in the 
early centuries of the ChrisHan era, there was prevalent a systematic 
neatise on theft written by Kharapata. 
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Later Sanskrit literature, however, confounds Kharapa^ with 
Muiadeva; and the HZravaU of Puruftottania Dev a gives Kar^Tauta. 
Kharapata, Mulndeva and Ka|ank\ira as ^yncnymB. 

Bans a]]udes to MuJadeva in hi» Harjacharita. The manu¬ 
script of the work existing in iKe Trivandrum Palace Mnniiseripts 
Library* which contains many ancient and valuable manuacriptfl* 
reads the passage referring to the assuMinatlon of Sumitm thus ?_ 

ftrai^rsf^ t 

which says that Muladeva having been in 
the midst of aclora. cut off the head of Sumitra* the elder brother of 
Agnimitra. Dandin is the next author in point of age that refers 
to h'luladeva. In his duanffSunc/orf-AoJha of which a very ancient 
and hopele^isly' fragmentary palm -leaf manuscript has recently been 
procured for the Trivandrum Sanskrit Publicatron Department, 
Dandin in found to allude to Muladeva in more than one place. In 
describing his ancestry m the introduction of thES work, the author 
tells UM that his ancestors came from North-Western India and 
settled in /Icho/opurci. which was set apart for his friend Achala by 
Muladeva. the originator of all doctrines of gallantry. Elsewhere Jn 
the same work, when Rajaharnsa is narrating to his Queen V^sumatT 
the history' of her forefathers, there occura the passage t — 

Thii looka like a reproduction of the statement of the Puranic 
chronology and makes it clear that Pusyamitra of Sunga family, 
having deposed Brhadratha and killed Muladeva in battle, the 
dcstn^iyer of the M&urya line reigned lor 36 years. pL»yamitTa ia 
said to have waited long before he could formally assume the 
imperial power, and the above parage of Da^Hin brings out the 
tiew fact that Pu^amitia had on hi a way to the throne an 
adversary in the person of Muladeva. who had treacherously killed 
hi® son Sum lira and destroyed th e Maiirya line, 

29 
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The BUlbor of the commentary /atfomongofo on the Kmansutra 
of VataySyane. when dealing with the micchchfnio-oifeoJpo 
of cipher*witing) cite*, by way of iUuatiation. two aystema. one 
founded by Kautilya and the other hy Muladeva. Thta fact that 
Kautilya and MtUadeva were the atithora of ayslema of apher- 
writing ia rjuite in keeping with the tradition that weribea to them 
mastery of all sciences and arts. The system of Muladeva. it may 
be noted here, is preserved intact in k.erala along with many other 
ancient Indian survivala. and the eons of the land are found to make 
UM of it Mcaaions of Becrrc^. 

The Bhana Padmaptibhriaka attributed to fedraka, which has 
for its plot the love between Muladeva and Vipuli, exhibits Mula- 
deva as a Dhwtacharya (a beau-ideal) and as proficient in all art*: 
and Muladeva is called in it by the name of Kcrt^tala. ^ The 
ICothosoritsagaro of Somadeva connects Muladeva with Vikramaditya 
of legendary- fame: and in KsemendraV fColuofloM, Muladeva 
figures as a teacher of KoiSs. lecturing to sons of gentlemen and 
making them wealthier by his teachings. 

hi Bana's Kodomhert the story of Kamisuta is referred to as in- 
varitibly associated with Vipula, Achala. and Sasa. The jam 
Upadhyaya Subhachandra, commenting on the story of Karnlsuta. 
cays that Karnisuta Was a K^alriya, had two companions named 
Vipula and Achala, and a minister and quotes in support <*f 

his comment- a passage identifying KarnTsuta with Kharapata; and 
further tells us that the story of Karrusuta b recounted in the Bffiof- 
Another commentary named /Cudamton’-podurifto-dfli-pano 
by an anonymous author gives out that KarnTsota was a king, and 
Vipula and Achaia were his two wives, and dial he Had a minister 
named ^asa. Another erudite commentary in mefrka] form called 
Amotla by visfernurfi fpiobably a Nambitiri Brahmin of Malabar) 
tells us of his having heard a story of Karnisuta. in which Kamisuta b 
represented as a Brahmin teacher of Chor»-t)rdp3, with Vipula and 
.Achala as his two disciples. 

The love-story- of Muladeva and Devadatta is dealt with in the 
Kumarapa'o^pratibodha of the Jain author Somaprahha. and in it 
Muladeva is said to be a beautiful person, proficient in all KalSs and 
a fountain of all good qualities. Cambting, bui^ary, abduction, 
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iQicit love Aitil such olher inunoraliticB are inducled among the 
teachings of in the Doia-i^mura-chanYa. 

These are aome of the notion^ that have gathered around the 
name of KJiarapa^, Muladeva and Kaj-fjiBUta. which exhibit a 
l>enon^ whatever hi* name^ as the author of a treatise on theft, 
advocating burglary and murder^ as a romantic adventurer and a 
cynosure of all the gay gallants, a master and teacher of all l^a*, 
possessing all good qualities, and as a daring opponent of an usurper 
of the imperial throne. As it » highly doubtful if one and the 
same person could have possessed all these attributes, the correctness 
of the identification of the names based on the lexicon l^larat^ufr has 
to he held under abeyance until freeh light 13 thrown on it by further 
Tcsearches. Beside*, the mention of the word KharnpaU in the 
of Kautilya, which, from the weight of evidence, is now 
accepted to be the real work of the minister of Chandragupta 
Maury a, disproves the identity, inasmuch as M Glade va it said to be 
a co-ntemporaiy of Fu|yamdra. 



sankjsa excavations* 

■ 

{[-llRANANm SaSTTII, 


Somt nmc yew ago 1 waa asked to excavate the ancient aite 
at Sankiaa in the Faitukhabad diEtrict of the United ProvinceB. At 
the inatance of the late Dr+ Venis of the Queen^s College, Benares, 
and the Hon'tie Mr. Biim, the then Chief Secretary to the United 
Provinces Governtnent, a stim of Rs, 3.000, anonymously contri* 
bitted by some lar^e-hearted members of the U* P, Historical 
Society which had then recently come into exisience under the very 
sympathetic patronage of Sir James ^now Lord) Meaton. the then 
Lieutenant Governor of the United Provinces, was placed at ray 
disposal forjthe purpose. In consultations with Sir John MaishalL 
the eminent Director-General of Archaeology in India, 1 spotted 
some portions of the very extensive site for exploration and would 
have examined them all but for my deputation to Kashmir in 
consequence of which 1 had to leave the w'ork only half done. 

In 1919. 1 drew out a detailed report of these operations to get 
it printed in the journal of the above-mentioned U. P. Historical 
Society and sent it on together with several lUustTalnons to the Honn 
Mr. Burn but somehow its publication has been delayed. Before 
this report and the illustrations which accompany it are pubUshed 
in the Journcl, it looked very desirable to place a short account of 
the work before scholars interested in Indian Archeology. To do 
this, aancrion was needed and 1 am very glad the U, P^i Government 
has very kindly accorded it through the Director Ceneral of 
Archso1og>- in India, allowing me to publish a short aume in this 
volume^ Accordingly, I am contributing the following note as a 
token of my respect and admiration for Sir Asutosh Mookerjee the 
great Indian Educationist, to whom this volume is dedicated. 

Sa^isat is a ^all village lying about 40 miles to the north 


• Thu airto doala with tha exeavatishi of Fst CunninBhain'A 

wrsUoiu, bee A. S, R. I Ac XL, 

f Locai people lo pro&Quhcc It u :SenJ^. 
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of KanauJ. It is situated in long, 79"30 and lat. 27'.20 perched 
oti an eictensive mound which, as reported by Cunninghamin 41 
feet in height above the surrounding helds, L500 feet In length from 
east to west and 1,000 feet in breadth- The nearest approach to 
it is from MbtS, a Railway station on the Farrukhabad Shikohabad 
branch of the East [ndiart Railway which is about five miJes From 
it and lies on the opposite side of the Kalindr* (Kahnadi)^ a am all 
tributary of the Canges. 

That Sa^kisa represents the old or the Song-fCra^she 

of the Chinese writers, does not require much demonstration. The 
identity is supported not only by the similarity of the name but 
by the topography or relative position of the locality with regard 
to the places like Mathura, Kanauj or Ahichchhatia, the modern 
Ramanagar in the Bareilly district of the United Provinces, It is 
true that we have the elephant and not the lion capital talked of 
by ihe Chinese pilgrims now lying atSankisa- It is also certain that 
the elephant capital must have stood near the spot where it now 
Stands during the Gupta epoch otherwise the eaeislence of the 
terracotta elephant figures which 1 excavated during my exploration 
of the site cannot be explained. 1 doubt if it was myopia owing 
to which the Chinese pilgrims mistook the elephant figure for that 
of a lion even if we take it for granted that the trunk wa« cut off 
long before their visit. The figure is remarkably life-like and can 
hardly be taken for any other animal. As at Rampurva, which has 
two Asoka columns one surmounted by a bull and the other fay a 
bon, there might have been two pillars at Sankiaa, one with a lion 
and the Other with an elephant capital. The former, perhaps, is 
still to be traced out. That the elephant capital is A^kan cannot be 
denied, 'llie pilgrims did not mention the pillar with an elephant 
capital- That Mauryan structures must have existed here is amply 
borne out by the finds made and the remains which still exist on the 
site though at a considemble depth. No special proof is needed to 
show that the capital is Mauryan or that it rested on a Mauryan pillar 
originally^ The figures of the four sacred animalst usually seen on 
the lops of the monolilhie columns of AAoka^ are believed to re¬ 
present the animals who protect the four quarters of the world. So 


* itreKL Sur, Voir p. 
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the elephant hguie on this capital 19 I□ be taken, as a symbol of the 
East» the elephant bemg the guardian oF the Bast, the horac of the 
South, the bull oF the West and the lion oF the North,* That all the 
four animals are repfCBented on the Saranath capital would show 
that the turning of the wheel I 01 dharmo-cha^ri^'^-procartana} 
Was meant for all the four quarters of the world. More than one 
symbol at one spot would refer to the communitie# residing there, 
Rampurva. for instance, had the bull and the lion capital to mark 
the monasteries occupied by Western and Northern communiliei. 
That there most have been northern communities at SankLsa will he 
evidenced by the seal of the Hemocotos which was unearthed there. 
The lion-capital at 5aj>kisa, might have been connected with them, 
while the elephant-capital was related to the special direction 
the EasL To doubt the identity of SatgikisB on the ground that 
the figure of a couchant lion was seen by Hiueii Tsiang or his fellow 
pilgrim, therefore, does not appear to be very reasonahfe. Here 
we should not forget the discrepancy in the statements of these 
pllgtims in regard to the capital of one of the Sravasti pillars which 
Fa-Hian calls an os and Hiuen Tsiang an elephant. 

In addition to the apparent identity of the names spoken of 
above, 1 think, Hiuen Tsiang's calling the locality by the name of 
/Cie-pi-^ha will be a further proof. This Jtie-pi-thu is appaTently 
the Kapitthika whence the Madhubana plate of HarM was issued— 
M oha-nau- haity -skondhuvarat KapifthikBya h—and ve ry pro* 

bably the Kapitthaka where Varahamihira, the great astronomer, is 
said to have obtained a boun from the sun.f That Scrn^usy/ltah and 
Kumpittakah arc synonynaoua terms is evidenced by the 
on Pantni llV, 2, 121). That KampiUaka is represented by the 
modern village of fCampil in the Kaimganj fohsil of the Farrukhabad 
district situated in 27 35'N and 79 I4*E, 2S miles to the north-west 
of Fatehgaih does nut require demonsiratioii- According to the 
Mohahhornta it was the capital town of the Southern PaEchala which 
fell to the lot of Diupada when the Northern PMchala with Ahich* 
chhatrs as its capital wa* wrested from him by mighty' Dro^a to 


* Cf. V, A. Slivth, A HiMifirii b} Fjtli Ahm in India, and C^rnlon, pp. ^9^ f. 
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avtnge hims«If on the insolent and haughty king of the whole of 
the Panchala country. According to MahTdhara'i commentary on the 
the Kapicthaka* is the village of Klmpilla, for, it says 
ATRlt Bui the commentary of Bhattotpala called 
BrkajjMaliaoivriii^ a manuscript copy of which I saw in possesaion 
irf NStbrffm pandit at Srinagar in KashmifK renders U differently* i.e., 
by I These authorities p therefore, would lead ua 

to surmise ihaL provided Kampilla is not a mistake lor Kapittha 
(Wa for tfhu,},botK these names designated the same locality. Saijkisa 
and Kampii are situated in the same district of Farrukh^bad err 
Fatehgarh and are not far distant from each other. The former lies 
some 23 miles and the latter 26 miles to the west and north-west 
of the headquarters of the district, namely, Falehgarh. Thus, on 
the authorities quoted above, it seems reasonable to surmise that 
all the three appellations are connected with one another and were 
applied to, probably, different parts of one and the same tract which 
possibly, went by the name of Sankasya^ the capital of Ku4adhvaja» 
the brother of the MithiLa King Janoka of the epic fame. It is m- 
teresting to observe that the description of the pru^ums of the capital 
town of Kusadhva'a found rn the R5m5i/anc or its commentary i e., 
would agree fairly well with the remains of the ramparts 
which are atill to be seen round S&nkisS, 

To Brahmanical works SSnkasya is chiefly known in cormection 
with the princes of Mithila but in Buddhi$± literature it is mentioned 
as a place of special sanctity and one of the chief sacred spots on 
the earth. U was at SankSsya that the Buddha is said to have alighted 
from the Tray£iAtrTn4ra heaven after imparting the Dhamma to his 
mother who was bereft of the privilege of seeing her illustrious son 
attaining the Bod hi or Enlightenment and hearing the law direct 
from him. 

* It ip fliVviouily Uom the on et Tvesr ike Kank af the 

flnrrtM’VArT wKiidt tm mentioned in ihe Caml»y plntet of Goviride TV, ike 

RnHtrakutK kina ^ho ftoudihed about 936 A. Cr 
* ■ 

11.70-2.3. wraK 

i?Ti=??T etc. 
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CujiningKAin excavated tlie spot, though partially, ^bout the yeai 
1862 and gave an account qf his operations in his Archaeological 
Survey Reports, Mr. Crowse of the Indian Civil Service ts also said 
to have done aome spade work here* though I have not seen any 
account of it- Cunningham found very interesting antiques dttring 
his exploration^. One of the most noteworthy finds he made is the 
sculptured scene in soapstone which, might be connected 
with the Sajik^a legend- The other* noteworthy &nd is the gold¬ 
smith's mould with short KharoshthT legends which might have 
belonged to senne goldsmiths from the North-west who settled at 
Sa^kiVu during the early cenkuries of the Christian era. 

Cunnif)gham excavated f^ome places at Pakna Bihar. Here he 
succeeded in unearthing clay seals of decidedly Buddhist origin 
which he has described and illustrated along with his other Rnds 
in his Survey Reports, f t* i* not impoMible diat they were connect¬ 
ed with the great i^ihoro of Sarikaiya mentioned by the Chinese piT 
grims in their itinerartes. 

The site rtear the spot where the elephant capital now stands 
was believed by Cunningham to be the pUe* where the column sur¬ 
mounted by the capital was originally set up. To see if it was 
really the case, 1 started digging there and laid bare the brick plat- 
foim which Cunningham took to have been the base of the Atoka 
pillar. It lies to the north of the mound now marked 
by the temple of BlsSri DevL On exami nation [ found 
that the platform was made of “Comparatively modern 
bricks, of late mediaeval origin, and could not have possibly 
supported the Atoka pillar^ On no account can it be ascribed to 
the Maury an age. Cunningham was certainly mistaken when he 
connected this platform with the A^kan pillar. Possibly it was built 
later on to suppott the capilal when people began to worship it as 
Cane^, as they are doing now. In aU probability the column must 
have rtood not far off from tKlg place originally^ for, near the base 
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of the moutid on which th* village of SainikiAa now stands 1 succeeded 
m securing ’Aloken or Maury an relic* in Jthe form of fra^ent* of 
highly polished Chunu stone and in tracing the remains of a stmt- 
ture of Mauryan bricks at a depth of some 19 feet from 
the present field level. Structural remain* of somewhat similar 
bncfcs were also opened at the foot of the mound on wHch 
the temple of Bis3ii Devi Is now standing. The Asoka column might 
have been erected in or near either of these structures. In that 
case the remains of the great monastery with the three holy staircases 
should be searched for in the large mound under the village or the 
said temple and not at Pukna~ Bihar. Near the spot where the 
elephant capital lay at the time of Cunningham's visit—now k ha* 
been shifted towards the east outside the field*—I unearthed numer¬ 
ous elephant figures in terra-cotta along with several day seals of 
about the 4th century (AX.) Apparently these figures are connected 
vnth the elephant capital. They were in ail probability offered 
by the people in imitation of the elephant which surmounted the 
A^oka pillar. These votive figurines would indicate that the 
elephant capital must have stood dose by when they were offered 
i.e., about the Gupta period to which the seals found along with them 
belong. To think of the removal of the capital from a long distance 
after knocking down the column prior to the fourth century of the 
Christian era will be to expect too much bom imagination. And 
then the exiinence of the remains of the Mauryan epoch will have 
to be accounted for, The absence of Buddhist relics in large numbers 
round the spot is, apparently, due to the predominance of the Brah- 
minical culta to the existence of which the itiniraries of the Chinese 
pil^rdfl afford ampl^ testirnony. 

After examining^ the platform thoiDiighly, 1 took s^vcial trertchei 
round and near the village of Sankisa confining the oparationa to 
the north of the mound surmounted hy the temple of BisSri DevT, 
Ever>^ trench shov^ed remains of buildings. The lower-most structure 
whose remains I could trace under this mound is, as alluded to above, 
buik of bricks of the Mauryan type, measuring x IT^ x 4*'* 

Besides this, J excavated here the foundations of an extensive build¬ 
ing and opened not less than seven of its wide door-way*. The 
outline of another structure was also traced more or less completely. 
In addition to these remains I was able to open :he foundatjona of 
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gome other build ingtt.* There seema to be no necessity of describe 
ing them here. 

Now 1 may give a brief account of the *eaU and other reties 
which ] excavated at Sankisa. They consist of pottery, bricks and 
fragments of stones which are all deposited in the Provincial Museum 
at Lucknow^ Of the terra-cottas the vorive figures of elephants have 
already been spoken of. Others need not be mentioned here. The 
coma found were much worn out but some 40 could be identified. 
Of these the oldest, and perhaps unique, Is the lead com bearing 
the legend Ccpmrfosat in early BrahmT characters of about the 2nd 
century B.C, The other old piece if of Hagamaaha, & satrap of 
Mathura who flourished about the first cenlwy B.C, Among the 
rest the coin of Kadphises 11, of the ujual SJva and Bull type, may 
be noticed in passings 

The seals found number not less than 114, excluding those that 
were fragmentary. One of them is sectarian and decidedly Buddhist, 
It was found at a d^rpth of 14 feet from the present ground level in 
the debris mostly consisting of ashes and charcoal which would indi¬ 
cate that the place must have been burnt down. It has a short but 
interesting legend >vhicb is written Sn the early Ku^a script and 
ceads— 

.4iro(a)no{nom) J-ft™atio(o(5r)no{num) 
meaning ‘*of the venerable Haimcvatas."' The Hurmounfaj were the 
primitive S?hdujrfls who formed one of the early eighteen principal 
schools of Buddhism. According to the account given by Beal after 
the Qiinese rendering of a treatise of Vasumitia, the HuAno^iolo 
school was inden t cal with 'Yun-shatl" of the Chinese which is 
considered to be a branch of the MahmthamraA. Apparently, 
il was so called after the abode of its founder. The legend 
on this seal supplies, perhapsp the rarlrest known mention 

of the sect and is an indicatinn of the existence of Northern 
Buddhist communities at Sa^kisa. as stated above ^ The 


• In tht dcbrii round the lempU oF MaiaAfieva thrinc I picked ttp a 
Ukr of kigkty Chunar atone, 

tFor Gomaro Pct Cafalosae of tko Comr m the indien M^uicum, Cakvffa. 
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remaining to be persotiaL Thty tmy be cl&sned Into 

thre<e 'viZrp (I), those isaued in the name of (69 

in numbcf), (2)^ ihose having tbe name (4 in number) 

and (3)p those which give the naixte of ^t'efahfiodm (40 in number) k 
T he seals of the first two groups, of Bhadrak^and Ramjak^ 
cither bear the figure of Siva hlrnsclf or his wei!-known emblem .9 the 
bull and the trident. Both these persorii. on this account, must have 
^en Sni^a or the devotees of Siva. The seals which beai the name of 
Svctabbadrn ^how a flying figure h probably of Garuda^ holding a 
serpent in the left hand. On the reverie of some of these we see 
a divine figure seated on what looks more like a peacock with 
unfurled plumage than Oaruda^ The Garu^ symbol would show 
that Svetabhadra was a Kmsnnoa, On paleaograpKic grounds the seals 
are ascribable to the curly Oupta epochs a eurmi^ strengthened by 
the age of the bnek^ found with them which measure 16" % 10"' x 2J4 
and are decidedly of the Gupta period. The persons named, in these 
legends are not known to history or tradition, and we cannot say 
whether jhey were kings or religious teachers of that age. The 
name of Svetabhadra, however^ reminds us of the Bhagabhadra men¬ 
tioned in the now well-known in^riprion on the Besnagar pillar^— 
rezna ftasipufosu Bhogobfiadrasu. This Bhagabhadra, apparently^ 
must have been a bh^acata or devotee of Visnu. He Aouriahed 
about the 2nd eenttuy BhC. We have no grounds to connect him 
with the Svetabhadra of these seals. The ending in the names alone 
is striking. As to the use of such seals much has already been said 
by different eehoUrs and I need not dwell on it here. 

I cannot close this account without mentioning the Mauiy^ari relics 
spoken of above. Structural remains have already been alluded to- 
One area yielded heaps of ink-pots and pottery of sorts besides 
some ancient gtone-seata usually called Gorcyus. These objects 
however, do not attract us so much as do the fragments of the welL 
known Cbunar stone with the characteristic Maury an or Asokan 
polish which 1 foimd in the debris here at a depth of about 13 feet 
from the ground level toward^ the west of the wall. Unfortunately 
they are mere fragments with no carving or inscriptions. Do these 
fragments belong to the Asoka column or the figure of Buddha 
which Fa-Hian ascribed to Afoka> 
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From what has been Esid above t would infer that the village of 
SankisS mailcs the site of the old Sanka&ya the fortified town of 
Ku^dhvaja and the aacred place where the Buddha js aaid to have 
alighted from the Travov/rfm^ heaven after imparting the Law to' 
hi* mother Mayadevi. I would further infer that the elephant-capital 
resting on the Aloka column originally stood not far oJi from the 
spot where Cunningham first noticed it or where it now reeifl either 
near the ruins now surmounted by the temple of Bisari DevT or the 
mound now occupied by the village of Saokisa. 



GREAT MEN AS FACTORS IN CULTURAL EVOLUTION 

(Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, m.a., ft.L., mx.c.) 


The origin and process of the development of hnmwi culture 
is. a moot question in Cultural Anthropology. Ahout half a dozen 
leading theories aie on the held, and each of them daims eminent 
advocates and adherents. One defect in almost all these theories 
appears to me to be this ; they, more or less* ignore ^great men'—* 
or, what great men stand for*—viz. great Ideas and ideals as factors 
in the development of culture. 

The current leading theories of culturaJ evolution (or, to use 
a less debatable expression, the cultural process) may be very briefly 
indicated as follows : — 

There is, first, the orthodox evolutionary or psychological 
theory associated with the names of the distinguished pioneers of 
anthropiologica] scretice, which seeks to reconstruct primitive social 
institutions through a study of the psychological factors which are 
discoverable in the individual human mmd. 

There is next the socioiogical theory of the French School 
which seeks to reach the same end through an investigation of 
those psychological factors which are common to every primitive 
group. 

TTien we have the geographic or environmental interpretation 
of human culture associated with the great name of Ratzel who 
would make physical environment the chief determinant of culture. 

The analogous theory known as the 'Econoifiic environment' 
theory represe.nts culture as developing by a series of adaptations 
to an Increaslrigly complex economk or technological environment. 
Each new invention^ however madck creates, according to this 
theory, a new environment to which the ^social organism' must 
adapt itself by habit. 

We have, nestn the American school which, once adhering more 
or less to the psychological interpretation of cultural origins, in lime 
came to doubt its validity^ and to favour the idea of what has been 
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called, convergcnit evoludon.* The leading American anthTopolDg:iflt 
Franz Boaj and hi^i school of Historical Ethnology; however^ now em¬ 
phasize the necessity' for investigating native cukurea "*iit theit 
restricted histoHco-geographical homes and in the perspective oF their 
relations to physical environment, the surroundJtuj cullurea and to the 
many and often intncate psychological associations formed between 
the different aspects of culture/* 

Finally, we have the hbiorical or ethnological school developed 
out of Ratzel's Ceographical school and associated with the dis¬ 
tinguished name of Qraebner. According' to this diAusionist 
theory of cuitvire, the different cultures of the world have evolved 
not by a process of independent or parallel evolution due to the 
homogeneity of the human mind but through chance contact and 
borrowings of cultural features or through historical blendings of 
cultures and races. This theory has been earned further towards 
its extreme logical limits by Prof^ Elliot Smith in his theory of 
‘Culture Compounds'. 

Without entering into an elaborate discussion of these theories. 

I may briefly point out in what respects most of them may appear 
to be defective. 

As regards the evolutionary or psychological theory of culture, 
it may be said that the uniform reaction of the huiinan mind every ^ 
where to similar conditions cannot be an absolute truth. llie 
reactions of different human groups to the same objects and 
situations are found to vary according to the different culrural 
ideals, traditions and social inititutions they have respectively 
developed as the result of their past contacts with their varying 
suiToundingSi and the characteristic meanings that surrounding 
objects come to acquire for each different group. The rigid deter¬ 
minism and a too absolute classiRcation of the earlier evolutionist 
school which takes little account of tribal mirations and the trans¬ 
mission of cultural elements from one people or area to another 
and the intermixture of races and cultures, is unfortunately not 
compatible with ascertained sociological facts. Similar cultural 
features do not everywhere spring from the same causes, nor have 
different social groups always advanced m culture in the same 
uniform order from one dominant cultural type to another. 
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The ^eo^aphic or 'physical enviroDmenf theory of cultwe 
which arose on the European conlinent as a revolt against the 
orthodox evolutionary school of England would make geography 
environment the creative factor m cultural evolution. Changes in 
the physical environment leading to man's successive adaptations 
to such changes by which culture develops are represented by this 
school as the determining factors and not merely the extemal 
stimulii of such development, Although indeed the influence of 
the physical environment was much more dominant in the early 
period of human history than now, and although even in more 
civilized epochs the subtle effects of those immediate circumstances 
may to some extent continue to work^ such environmental influences, 
however, extend chiefly to that lower range of activitiea which man 
shares m, common with the lower aninual. The more a community 
advances in culture the leas is its dependence on its physical 
environment. In few cases it can be said that any cultural fact 
must of necessity follow from any particular environmental condi¬ 
tion. Environment far from always exerting a modifying influence 
on culture h indeed more often modified by it Thus although 
physical environment has its share of influence^nd that not a 
negligible one—on culture, it cannot be said to be the determining 
factor of culture^ 

The same argument applies with equal force to the 'Economic 
environment" theory, for man adapts himself to environment, 
whether geographic or economic, not by unreasoning instinct and 
habit like the lower animal but by virtue of a consctoualy reason¬ 
ing mind, and neither the physical environment nor the economic 
environment can be said to be a dynamic factor in the develop¬ 
ment of culture^ 

As regards the ‘convergent evolution" or 'Convergence' theory 
not long ago emphasised! by some American anthropologists who 
recognised a peculiar tendency of diverse customs and beliefs to 
converge towards similar forms, it is now recognised that 
convergence cai\ by no means be a principle in itself and cannot 
in any sense be called a determinant of culture or even a process 
by wbich culture develops. Recent tendencies in American ethno¬ 
logy are towards liberation from its old 'methodological bondage." 
In 1917, in hb essay on "The Super-OTganic'^ Kroeber inauguraled a 
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trend towards cultural objecdviam and *t«Md the detemuniatn of 
hialoric events and almost negated the toJe of the individual In 
histoiy. But Sapir, Hueherlin and Coldemveiaer while agreeing 
With fijoeber in his main contention regarding cultural autonomy 
have taken exception to his inadequate appreciation of the cultural 
significance of the individual—a significance which is the main theme 
of the present paper. 

Coming to the Historical or Ethnological theory of culture we 
find that, if pushed to its ultimate logical conelusioOt it would lead 
to the search for a single centre of origin for each cultural pheno¬ 
menon, The evidence of the ethnography of different countries 
does not however appear to lend support to such a view. Again, 
ethnographic observation shows that cultural contact does not 
affect all communities in the same or similar manner. New cultural 
features brought by an immigrant group lo a certain area are not 
equally received by different communities living in that area. One 
community perhaps rejects the entire set of such new cultural idea* 
or inventions, another selects only a few of them and rejects the 
rest and a third perhaps makes a more liberal selection. In fact, 
this cultural selection and assimilation is determined, more or less, 
by the particular type of culture of the recepient community—its 
social traditions and ideals. And in the process of acculturation, 
the Imrrowed element is not unoften variously altered or modified 
and in some cases transformed beyond recognition so as to suit 
the ideal of the recepient culture. The mechanism of selection, 
of reception or rejection, of assimilation or transformation is the 
human mind, or as the sociological school would say, the social 
mind Thus it is human psychology and not the history of human 
migrations nor the borrowing or initiative habit of man, nor his 
geographic or economic environment that can supply the ultimate 
explanation of the origin and development of culture, 

Finally wc come to the sociological explanation of culture, 
Whereas the orthodox evolutionary or psychological school tries 
to explain the origin and development of culture by a reference to 
individual psychology, the sociological school of which Emile 
Durkheim and Levy Bruhl are the leading exponents hold that as 
culture or human custom and human instllutiona are all social 
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phenomena, the development of culture has to be explained by a 
Tefeience to what tt called the social mind- The social mind, 
we are told, is the key to the adaptive processes of the social life. 
Ampng the exponents of this theory of the social mind there are 
certain differences of opinion as to the fundamental cultural 
phenomenon. According to Prof. Durkheim, it i« the ‘social 
constraint' exerted upon the individual mind by the 'social mind'; 
according to the American Sociulogist Prof. Franklin Hetu-y 
Giddtngs, the elementary social fact on which human society, and 
therefore human culture, rests is the consciousness of kind,' The 
social mind is described by Ciddings as the phenomenon of many 
individual minds in interaction, so playing upon one another that 
they simultaneously feel the same sensation or emotion, arrive at 
one Judgment, and perhaps act in concert * According to the 
French sociologist M. Gabriel Tarde, the elementary factor is imita- 
don. and develops by imitation or the transmission of feeling and 
rdea from one individual to another, from one group to another, 
and from one generation to another. According to the great 
psycho-analyst. Di. Si^und Freud, it is ‘libido’ or Jove that holds 
together human society, and love-relationships consKtute the 
essence of the group mind. 

One defect in all ikese aihffle-key theonef WQuId appear to 
be that they all regard cultural fact* a^ the reault of a particular 
acbvJty of the mind, 'social constraint,* 'eonsciousneas of kind,' 
imttation,* 'libido,' or 'bve* and so forth, and not, as I venture to 
think, what )t should be, namely the conjoint activities of the mind 
M a whole. 'Social consttaint,' or 'consjclousnesa of kind,' or 
imitation' or libido* would appear to be but one out of many 
elements in the process of cultural development. 

The cultural process itself would appear to be a complex— 
the result of a multiplicity of mental activities and not capable of 
interpretation by any one of them as the fundamental and causative 
clement. Perhaps a more comprehensive and at the same time 
modified form of theory in terms of the human mind including what 
has been called the group mind may come nearer the mark, but that 
does not concern us in the present paper. 

As regards the question whether it is the social mind or the 
individual mind which is the creative agent in cultural evolution^ it 
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to me that the <listincdon U more verba! than real. No 
ethnologist wiU ijeny that cultural evolutioh u a pro^duct of the mind 
of man living in more or leas organised groups or societies and 
develops by the play of mind upon mind—the inkeT-communicatlon 
and inter-sdmulalion of ideas and the inter-action of different minds 
held together by the bond of cDnimon interests and aims- 

But v^hat 1 here desire to lay special emphasis upon is that 
the influence of individual minds on the general mind and thus on 
the culture of the group counts for a good deal in the history and 
development of culture,—that the creativenets of the individual is 
as mudl a formative factor in culture as racial and cultural contact 
and racial miscegenation. Dr. Sigmund Freud in his account of the 
erotic origin of social groups would appear to hit the mark more 
closely when he says that human social groups are dominated by 
two libidinal or emotional tiesn—on the one hand to the leader as 
their ideal and, on the other, to the other memhers of the group 
through the leader or ideal. In fact, what is called the "social 
mind*' or '‘group mind^' is ordinarily not active but reactive. New 
iteps in cultural advance—epoch-making ideas or new inventions 
—first originate in some gifted individual mind within the group 
True,^ the individual mind is more or less conditioned by the social 
mind or cultural setting- Bui although the germ of the new ide^ 
may have been already seething in the general mind of the com-^ 
munity, it remaine infructuous until a great man arises to seize the 
idea hitherto floating nebulously in the social atmosphere, so io say* 
breathes life into it and brings it to the light of day ; and the idea 
begins to mould the age; and around it in time, *new systems grow.* 
A great man feels with great intensity, grasps in ltd entirety and ex^ 
presses with remarkable clearness some idea that n>ay have been long 
vaguely struggling to lake shape in the group'mind. Hi a inlense feeling 
clear vision, kindling thought and thrilling exprOBsion of the thought, 
hia enthusiasm for the idea and his throbbing words electrify his 
gioup-fellows. And the idea, broad-based on common feeling—on 
the common mind of the group—serves to ‘put lever to the heavy 
worldp*—to push the community, country or nation up one or more 
steps higher in the cultural ladder. 

Even primitive societiea have had their Dr. Tagores and Sir 
Jagadishei, Sir Prafullas and Sir Aautoshes. their Tdaks and 
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Gandhia^ leaders of ihought and leader^ of aciioti^—on a much hum¬ 
bler scale. Every clo4e obaerver of primitive sociedes knowe that it ia 
their * great inen *—men gifted with higher inteiligencc and superior 
individuaUly and broader and keener vision than their tribe^fellows,— 
who even in much societies rise from time to time and succeed in intro¬ 
ducing some new idea or new social or religious idea and usages to 
modify^ supplement or supplant older ideas or usages, and thereby 
be Ip the community a little forward in the onward path of progress. 
Less frequent!j a greater man may arise perhapis to introduce a new 
system of ideas, belief and conduct which may help the community 
to take an unusually long stride in its onward march- 

Thus^ in primitive societies^ as in civilised communities, it is 
their great men—or the ideas and ideals they stand For,—that are 
the dynamic factors in the cultural progress of a people^ It is they 
who introduce their communiues or countries to fresh lines of 
thought, feeling and activity, and lead them on to higher aims, 
ideals and powers, and thus serve as dynamic forces of culture^ 
if we compare culture to leverage, a great man or rather some 
great ideal or invention of a great mind may be compared to the 
moving power, and the community or group-mind to the weight to 
be moved by the lever. The individual great man dies, but the 
power that he has communicated to the community or the country— 
the ideal and the enthusiasm for the ideal with which he has inspired 
them—continues to carry them forward along the way he haji mar¬ 
shalled them, until years or decades or perhaps centuries later (when 
in the meanwhile the group-mind has perchance been stimulated and 
widened by cultural contact or racial fusion, and has otherwise 
gathered 'germs of a higher birth'), another great man emerges, enters 
upon the labours of hie predecessors, makes stepping-stones of 
them to attain to some brighter ideal, andr with this ideal as a 
power ' puts fresh lever " to the culture of his people and helps to 
raiie it to a further higher leveK 



INDIAN POLITICAL EVOLUTION COMPARED WITH THAT 

OF THE WEST 

(Professor Narayak Chandra Banerjee M.A.) 

The history of India. Jike that of many countrlfSB of the West, 
affords ua ample inateTia) for a comparative study of the political 
development of communities. Various causes and circumstances, 
however, prevent oui realising it. The lack of a recorded hi story» 
the utter absence of a chronology, the quaint commiitture of history 
with fable and myth—all stand in the way of our properly studying 
the evidences, however scanty, which arc fumiahed by our early 
reUglous and political literature- V^e lose sight of real Kistoncnl 
facts which in oiir eyes seem to merge in myths and these myths 
again pass into the domain of fable. Accustomed ns we are to hear 
of the absence of free institutions in the East, wc reconcile our¬ 
selves to ou^ supposed inferiority in this respect and regard these 
as the exclusive patent of the Westr Wc turn to Greece, to Rome, 
or to the countries of Northern and Western Europe for a study 
of free political institutions and regard our own countries as the 
birth-place and the pecultar habitation of despotic power. 

All this, again, seems to receive ready confirmation from the 
evidencea furnished by our later legal and religious literature. The 
later tendency to deify monarchy as a divine institution, the belief 
in kings being the mundane counterparts of the great gods, the 
stories of irresponsible exercise of authority by some despotic Hindu 
kings, described in later chronicles like that of k-ashinere, the spirit 
of submission to authority, all go to prove the utter absence of Free 
Institutions as far as India was concerned- To all superficial observers 
tbe force of this evidence appears to be rnote than conclusive^ and 
the average Indian accepts it without attempting to proceed further. 

This, however, is hardly true and a careful study of the ancient 
Indian records places before us facts which not only prove the 
contrary but explain the cauaes of Indian political degeneration- 
India has passed through all trying vicissitudes of fortune. Begmiung 
with that remote antiquity when the Indian Aryans were settled on 
the banks of the Indus and tbe Jumna, till tbe days when the trium¬ 
phant might of conquering foreigncis enslaved her people, she 
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undcTwcnt successive commotions and turmoils, hardly known to 
other lands. The free communities of the earliest period were 
exposed to the hostile enemy ot were assailed by the ambitton of 
powerful chiefs. Racial differences or those of classes, also had 
their full play, and all these brought in succenive modifications and 
changes. In the midst of these turmoils, in the midst of the conflkl 
of parties or principles, in the midst of commotions succeeding one 
after the other, her social and political institutions were shaken to 
(heir very foundations. The earlier organisations of her people 
were modified. Society was repeatedly remodelled, govemmenta 
Were repeatedly reconstructed, and the older and simpler existence 
passed away. 

Repeated foreign incursions led to anarchy, and anarchy paved 
the Way for new social and political reconstruction. Every time, as 
the Indian tried to resuscitate the socisl order, he took more care 
to strengthen the executive power, as a bulwark against anarchy and 
foreign domination. The desire for proteclion of life and property, 
and an eagerness to ensure the continuance of the social order 
made the people part with their liberty or the ancient nghl of self- 
government. Monarchy strengthened its hands, ^pealed trumoils 
helped the princes to consolidate personal sovereignty and to sub¬ 
vert the ancient democracies. With the working of the process of 
conBolidation the dans disappeared. The small slates were all 
merged into cotisideTable monarchies, which, on account of their size 
and internal diversity, became unwieldy for control by democratic 
popular assemblies. Social complexities and religious upheavals 
destroyed the homogeneity of the people, lessened the bon^ of 
the tribe, and made the task easy for the growth of pure monarchies. 
Sacerdotalism, also, viewed the problem of political discipline from 
Ihc standpoint of cosmic order, and extolled the rising monarchical 

audiority^ 

A crilksl observer cannot fail to observe the working of these 
forces in the Madhyade^. even during the later BrShmana age. 
There. Royalty was extolled every day and in course of lime caine 
to be regarded as the true governmental system. ComplexitiM in 
social and religious matters favoured its further development. Then 
came other changes. With the sixth century B C,. which sew the 
foundation of powerful empires elsewhere and which also saw social 
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^nd inteltcctUAl cammationa culminatinf in the rts« of Buddhism, 
Jainism and nther systems, powerful forces operated in favour of 
centralisation and absolutism. The tide of [mperialbm grew higher 
and higher. The working of the force# tending towards absolutism 
was associated wilk the movement for the unificatioii of the counlry, 
and this culminated in the Great Empire of the Mauryas, which arose 
immediately with the Greek invasion of the Punjah. That vast 
edifice, which for a time stood as a bulwark against Foreign aggres¬ 
sion, was. however, short-lived and crumbled to dust with the in¬ 
auguration of the theocratic propaganda of Aioka. 

India again fell a prey to foreign domination. Her fairest fields 
became the hunting ground of the savage races of Central Asia. 
The Bactrian, the Greek, the Scythian„ the Parthian and the KuJana, 
successively^ poured into her plains, and dominated on her people till 
another upheaval contributed to the tise of the Empire of the Guptas- 
This, after a period of three centuries, was again assailed by foreign 
hordes and crumbled to dust. After the defeat of the Hunnish bar^ 
barians, rival powers struggled for supremacy The country was 
more or less divided into a large number of principalities, some of 
which remained for ever local powers, while others struggled for 
Imperial hegemony. The differences of localities became promin¬ 
ent, Dynastic wars and conquests became the order of the day. 
As for the people, local autonomy and communal Belf-goverriment 
more or less ensured the continuance of theii life and prosperity. 
The rulers everywhere became free from popular control. The only 
checks thRt operated on them, were the limited character of their 
authority, the privileges of the sacerdotal or the military orders^ or 
the chances and fears of successful popular risings. Politicaily, the 
people ceased to exist, their destinies were left to be moulded by 
their rulers. This became the general rule. In some of the princi* 
pah ties, the arrogance of princes waxed higher and higher. The 
absence of constitutions! checks to their authority- enabled them to 
assume the role of irresponsible despots, and they often perpetrated 
tyrannies which disgrace the annaU of any country'. 

From the above it would appear that India was not always the 
home of despotic authority. As we shall see very soon, the early 
Indian communities were as free and democratic as their brethren 
elsewhere. Then, gradually, their condition was changed. The 
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tame force* which operated in Greece and Rome or which nibveited 
the free Teutonic institutiorti and helped the rise of the divine 
monarchies of the Middle Age^ acted in India aJ^o^ As a result of 
these^ similar changes were brought in. Democracies graduaJty 
Faded into insigniJicance- Limited royal authority made place for 
irreaponsibility. The people ceased to be masters of their own 
destinies and hecalne slaves of their ruJels. Yet the history of Indian 
political institutions has something to speak on behalf of the genius 
and temperament of her people. For though there was a change, 
yet. Monarchy never became so irresponsible as in Europe after the 
Reformation. The king was venerated—hie office was highly 
extolled—his functions were compared to those of the rulers of the 
universal forces—the Devas. yet the Indian people never accepted 
king as the counterpart or the Vicegerent of the omnipotent Deity* 
Nor did India ever see any Caesar cult a^ we find in the history 
of decayed Rome after the world conc|iiest^ and no prinee ditred 
to pretend to be invested with the right divine of princes to 
govern wrong/^ 

Monarchy was not the only form of government, Republicii 
too, existed—perhaps as numerous and as potent as in the Western 
world- Their history is lost to us. We have neither detailed 
records of the vicissitudes of parly fortune—or the services of emi^ 
nent popular lead rr. Yet, no one car deny their condnued existence 
for ages or the true character of llteir pluralistic political discipline* 
When their history is properly studied, It will be found that they 
were not a whit inferior to those of the Western world. Indeed, 
some of them existed for as tong a period as Athens at least. In 
some other cases, in spite of a lack of historical details, there Is 
evidence enough to prove their continued existence for longer 
periods. We need not dilate any further upon the republica. They 
me numerous, but we simply refer to some of these. Prominent 
among these were 

(a) The Yadava confederacy. 

(t) The confedcralJon of the LicchavU who were kinsmen to 
the Sakyas and thus closely connected with the founder 
of Buddhism- 

(c) The confederacy of the Brahmin oligarchs of Kerala* 
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Qf die democratic ganas. we may mentiott the following-^ 

1, The Yaudheyas—who retained their exiatcnce for nearly 
1400 years Otg, from the days of PSnini to the aurth or seventh century 
A. D. 

2. The Malavas—who retained their republican life from before 
the time of Alexander to the VltH cen, B. C 

The Audumbaraa—who are merit loned by PSnitii and h!egaa> 

thenes, 

4. The Kunindas, 

5. The Vfsnis, 

■ « 

6. The Sibis. 

7. The ArjunSyatias. 

The ejeiatence of theae i* b&mr out not only by Htemry evidence, 
biU by the surer lestimony of coins and inscriptions or thm of for^ 
eign vlsitots. The Greeki of Alexander« have left us accounts of 
Indian border states whose republican spirit aim ply recalled to the 
minds of the dneoyed Hellenes, the by gone spirit of Sparta or 
Athens. We need not go into details about their hiatoryi for, the 
Greek testimony speaks but too highly of the free peoples whom 
they met after crossing the greater part of Western Asia. 

publics thus existed in India^ and republicanisEn was once a 
potent force in the country. Mere subservience to the will of the 
irresponsible monarch was not the normal condition of a^airs. Her 
people had no exclusive patent for adoration, veneration or obedi¬ 
ence. They, too. knew how to deliberate in the assembly ball to 
discuss public affairs, and to determine their own polirical destinies. 
Nor were they Insignificant to be laughed at, and if we have the 
testimony of Phymis as to the gods '* of the Roman Senate, we 
have a similar eulogy uttered by the Buddha on his kinsmen the 
Licchavis who appeared to him as the gods In the Traya-trimsa 
Heaven/" In a later age^ the statecraft of Kau^lya, activated by 
a desire for the uniheation of the country, did its best to undermine 
their flupremacy, yet Kautilya, the master of statecraft, could not 
bui look upon them with admiration and dread. 

As time went on, the cause of monarchy was furthered by social 
complexities. In an age of umversalism and of social federation. 
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the dcTDociatic city or the oligarchic confederation became an 
anachronism, and they passed away—aotne succumbed to the Im^ 
perialistic movement^ while in olKeirs the ideals of their enemiea 
acted and reacted and turned the republicans into local dynasts, 

Yet the spirit and the tradition survived. The spirit of local or 
tribal independence had often clashed with the centralUing tendencies 
of monarchy. Tl^e lattter principle survived* but in that struggle it was 
mod^ed and it changed its character. Local autonomy and respect 
for local laws and customs came to have recognition even with the 
most despotic Kings. 

Nor did the republican genius die out. It manifested itself in 
other spheres i If there '^vas sacerdotalism in politics, the spint of 
assertion and reason asserted itself in the domain of intellect^ It 
would be idle to dilate on this, but only this much may be pointed 
out, that each of the three regions remains memnrahte. as having 
produced^ some of India's foremost teachers. The region of the 
Kosala^Videha (Magadha) Confederacy produced Mahavira and 
Buddha, the Yadavas produced Srikrena. while in the family ol 
the Brahmin eit-olLgarcKs of Keralap arose the last gteat teacher of 
India, Sri ^ankaracaiya., 

Luropean scholars Have often harped upon the deficiency of 
the Indian intellect in political epecidailon. Many have lamented 
it while admitting the excellence of Hindu philosophy. Some have 
gone 90 feu as to say that India had no polidcs and the India genius 
was deficient inasmuch a$ the Indians cared Utile for material 
advancement. Here an attempt will be made to show that they 
were not lacking in interest in matters relating to the affairs of the 
world, and devoted as much attention to the conaideration of social 
and political matters as the Western thinkers of the Middle ages or 
those succeeding them. Tliey often attempted to solve supremely 
important social questions or topics of politics, and speculated on 
the origin of sovereignty, the relation between the flate and the 
individual, the functions of Royalty or the social aspect of political 
life* as mtelligently as the Western thinkers. In some cases it 
would appear that they prove their orighiaJity or even superiority over 
their western bfethren* 

The Want of a systematic history makes it difficult for us to 
record the activities of the earUest speculators, but when we come 
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to tke CreaL £ple, tKe Mahobhaiata, we find the nanie^ of a Jarge 
numbcT of Indian political thinkers whose opiniona are cited, only 
through the mouth of Bhr^ma the last of the departing race of 
wise ancients/' 

Some of iheee thinkers go so the very root of the question. They 
try to picture to theEnaelves the stale of af airs which existed prior 
to the evolution of social order, or the origin of Boveceign authority. 
They discuss the state of nature in the same way ns Hobbs. 
Locke and Hoi^eau, Some of them fttempt to attribute the origin 
of government to contracl between the ruler and the ruled, and in 
one case at least we find a better handling of the problem than that 
of the renowned Hobbs- 

!n the Rajadhsrma chapters we find also, conBicts between 
separate schools of thoughtr Some regard monarchy as a human 
inatitutionp others venerate it as something divine. The extremist 
champions of popular rights denounce an unrighteous king and go 
so far as to pronounce, their dethronement or death—some even 
go so far as to regard it as the duty of subjects to punish unrighteolis 
kings. 

Next to these^ we have the innumerable Arthasastra-writers^ 
whose names only—to our misfortune^ have come down to us—only 
in ridiculous epithets or in nick names. They were the founders 
of schools of eocio-ethical discipline and wrote mainly from the point 
of view of the ruler*. 

The last of these Arthasastia writers was Kautilya, whom Indian 
tradition regards as the master diplomat who smgle-handed over¬ 
threw the Nandas,. His A remain* to this day a monument 

of Indian political genius. Hts keen insight into the mind* of men^ 
hi* handling of political problems^ hi* theories about a paternal king, 
hi* advocacy of the active duties of the king, will ever remain some¬ 
thing worthy of the consideration ol posterity, inspite of the Ups= 
of a score of centuries. Further more, hi* ideas about the requisites 
of an ideal state, show how clearly he anticipated the problems, 
which only recently, have drawn the attention of the modem thinker* 
of our day- 

Hiroughout hi* book, he harps on the uriity of interest subsist¬ 
ing between the ruler and the ruled, and identifies the interest of the 
ruler with that of hie subject*. It was he+ who first propounded 
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tho&c whicli m the days of Aloka^ laid the foundaMaiu of 

hU memorable enunciate do of the fatherly dtibe^ dF a prince to 
his subjects, as well as the foofal obligation on the part of micrs to- 
do their subjects aU possible scod. 

To the glory of that great mao, it musi further be said, that 
he stood out as the champion of the moral and intellectual supe^ 
riority of the Indians, by his strenuous attempts to put down, that 
revolting practice of men holding property in men—a custoin which 
Was in ' vogue among the mlecchas.^' About the ^ame time as 
he wrote ^ the great Greek thinker Aristotle p was ttyiog to find an 
excuse and explanation for that custom and had gone so far as to 
justib* its existence. 

With KautTlya, ended that remarkable period of Hindu 
political speculation. In the hands of Asoka. the grandson 
of Kis disciple, the stale changed its character and ideals. No 
longer circumscribed to the duties of maintaining the protection 
and prosperity of the subjects, the stale came to be idendfiedt with 
an organisatfon for the universal moral propaganda—an agency not 
only for the preaching of uni versa! bratherhood. but also for the 
mental and moral welfare of mankind^a celesHal dream in which 
the state lost itaelf- 

With KautTlya, the formative period of Hindu political genius 
endedr He proved to be the last of a great race of men followed 
only by pigmies, who could claim no originality—^but submitted 
without reasoning or accepted without quesborung. In the eyes 
of all subsequent lhirikera^--with the exception of Sukranitisva- 
writer, the State came to be associated more with a coercive 
authority which maintained the social order and ensured peace, 
rather than an organisation which tackled the problems of the man 
of ' wants and desires ^ and devoted its energies to the material 
welfare of human-kind. 

of fhe Stole Concept 

Let lis now proceed with the analysis of the State Gmeept 
and sum up ttie chief characteristics of the State as it was con¬ 
ceived in ancient India. 

The Hindu political speculation, with regard to the State 
was objective and a pracrical one. The trend of thought never 
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earned it Jo that fine idealbm as we fijid with the Great European 
thinkers. The primary idea in conceiving a jtate was the desire to 
en-sure the happiness of the individual and of aoeiely in general. 
In origin it was conceived as a voluntary association of Indlviduals 
—-with the express object of elLmuiating urolence or injustice — 
those elements detrimental to man** safety and progress. Aim oat all 
Indian accounts agree in attributing the origin of sovereignly or 
government to contract. Man dictated by instinct or natural law+ 
in order to ensure his peiaonal aafeiyt must live in society i once 
society is established conventions are laid down guiding the con¬ 
duct of mcn= For the observance of these, the necessity of a coer¬ 
cive power U fell as being due to aberration* in human conduct, 
which owing to externa! influences of greed or error deviates from 
the inner reason^ e.g-> the dictates of Dharma which Is nothing but 
an objective reflection emanating from the Rita tbe primordial 
concept of moral order+ and evolves the right line of conduct in the 
individual man. At one time^ this Dharma guided the actions of 
men, but as man became influenced by greed and vice, society 
was on the decay* To continue the normal working of the right 
principle was evolved the DapdanTii, the sum-total ol rules which 
emanated from man's inner sense of right and wrong or good and 
evil. Later on came the machinery for enforcing its rules and 
thereby to regulate the conduct of all men. Da^daruti or the law 
of punishments tame to regulate human conduct by awardinig 
punishment for violation of justice and by rewarding the virtuous. 
It thus became the external bond, which went to ensure the 
eKlsience and progress of men in civil society. The right to award 
punishments was vested in the State which guided all the external 
relations of men^ 

The basic idea in the concept of Dan^anlti (or regulated 
violence) was one of order and not of freedom as with the modem 
Western thinkers. The working of the law meant an opportunity 
to each member of the Slate by defining and safeguarding his 
relation to the whole- This concept of order, moreover, had an 
intimate relation with man's inner ideas, and had a fine psycho¬ 
logical basis Man^s primary idea* have always been—-those 
relating to his life and security and perfection—4is8 ideas of justice* 
of charity—ideas common to men of all grades and ages* 
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Thu realisation of the order meant that the individual miut 
have a free scope lor the fruition of his ideas. This meant that his 
life must he guaranteed and at the same time opportui^ities must 
be fumiahed. so tliat he can bring his life to perfection, 

)n the words of Fichte io fine and ler /iia? became the 
motto of the State* Hence the scope of state-action became fuUy 
comprehensive, and it included all sorts of active help and 
encouragement to the industries and efforts of the individual by 
which he could maintain himself and could help himself. The re¬ 
gulation of the art^ of life, agriculture, trade and commerce, all came 
within the sphere of State actions and this from a very early period. 
Such ideas are present even in the inaugural hymns of the \ajur- 
Veda and we have practical illustirations of ihia in the Jalakas. 

The State thus became soinelhlng more than mere police. Its 
chief aim was the realisation on the part of its members^—all possible 
bcncBt aa far as the material aspect of life waa concerned. The 
normal Working of the social organism came under its superin- 
tendence. Consequently, it was not confined to the bestowal of 
benefits on a particular class or a particular section, h came to 
embrace all sections of the community. 


The Indian State was thus a material or economic statCp It was 
freed from theocratic ideals, and was a meanfl to a greater end—e.g. 
man's self-realisation and his attainment of salvation. 


h had a wide scope of action and was far from being narrow. 
It could admit within its folds men of all castes, and creeds itres- 
pectjvr of their origin, custom or rcUgion. Foreign elements with 
diverse religious and social ideals came and settled in India and 
thus added to its strength. In the days of India’s poKbcal greatness 


the state presented to the world this high and noble ideal. 

Herein it bears a great contrast with the Greek ideal of stale - 
The fine idealism of Greek culture confined the stale within the 
limits of the city—nay—to the governing element of that small com¬ 
munity, The ideal was rigid-^it could not expand. Greece for 
ever remained divided into the narrow and isolated communities: 
the ideals of humanity were to her confined to the city and hardly 
had any room for expansion. Such an ideal continued to exist till 
the last days of her existence and when the genius of the semi- 
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barbarian Macedonian attempted the expansion of the HelleneSp the 
Hellenic ideal lost itsetf m the midst of the barbarian whom it had 
vanquished and Felled to the groimdr 

The only redeeming feature of this narrow ideal was its ten¬ 
dency towards the strengthening of the bonds of solidarity among 
tbe members oF this small community. In India, such a solidarity 
was indeed lacking. The widest possible divergences were allowed 
to exist amongst the communities ^ mutual hatreds, too, existed 
and there was hardly any attempt to bring all sections to a common 
standard. Rather than have unity the Indian delighted in diversity. 
Yet her ideals were nobler and higher. There was no lack indeed 
oF that narrow patriotism, nor were there any germs of a narrow 
nationalistic ideal, which made her people often look upon out¬ 
sider! with contempt and suspicion, tut there ever was the presence 
of the human and cosmopolitan ideal, which we cannot find else¬ 
where—not even in dvilized Europe—until we come to the middle 
of the last century or the dawn of ihe present one. 

These two eharae ten sties are worthy of note They give us 
not only an insight into the Indian ideas of stBie. but throw some 
light on the chief ideals which influenced pKilitics- 

India in decay has forgotten her past. She is now the butt of 
ridicule with the Westerner, who denies her a place in the history 
of political development, mocks her pacifism and scofls at her 
tenaefty to the past. 

Yet history will prove that in her arose those political ideals— 
which looked more to humanity than to the solidarity of the narrow 
social group. Here it was that conscience was freed from dogma. 
Here it was that oppressed nationalities found refuge From time 
immernonal. Here it was, that men could live aide by aide inspite 
of dlflerences ; here it was again, that the germs of cosmopolitan 
tdeaii first manifested themselves—ideals for which the thinkers of 
our own civilized modem age are sighing in vain. 



S1DE.L1CHT ON SOME ASOKAN ED[CrS 

(Prof, Slkumar Durr, m.Ah, b.Lp) 

Historical migtakes have a trick of repeaiinsr ihemselves, specially 
in BJicicnt Indian history where the brick-makih^ of theory ^oca on 
merrily without the necegaary straw of facts. A moat remarkable 
misKake of this kind b the popular Idea regarding Asoka*s Telation 
to the Buddhist Sajii^ha. 

In his well-known monograph on Aaok^^ Vincent Smith gaya. 
The imperial government (of Asoka) was an absolute autocracy 
in which the king's will was supreme. From about B-C. 259 A»oka 
applied his autocratic power to the Buddhist Church, which he ruled 
aa its Head "* Subsequent writers on Aaoka seem to have taken 
theij cue from Vincent Smith and have described him as an ecclesias¬ 
tical as well as civil ruler (Fide Radha Kumud Mookerjee's Men and 
Thotr^hf in Ancient India and Bhandarkar^s Asokio)- This view of 
Asoka has been hastily gathered from three Pillar Edicts, vuc.. 
Sarfiath, Sanchi and Kaueanihi (Allahabad)^ But these significant 
edicts require a deeper study and call for a closer interpretation than 
have been given to them hitherto 

For one thing, the fact has been hardly realised sufficiently that 
by the time of Asoka the Buddhist Samgha had developed into a 
highly organised corporation. It possessed a code of monastic laws in 
the Fma^apdaj^a,, the existence of which as a complete code about the 
middle of the dth. century. B, C. does not admit of any serious doubt. 
Bhandarkar however says that the Buddhist Church probably never 
had the system of administration enjoyed by the Christian Church in 
Europe.*'t [f the idea is that the Buddhist Samgha never possessed 
a suihcient body of laws and regulations for the government of its 
internal affairs. [ might refer the reader, if permitted, to Ch. 6 (on 
The Internal Polity of a Buddhist Samgha) of my book on Emkf 


* VSnrent Sai<tK*i (2ildl BdJ. p. 

t |CAlci]itL& UaKvrnitf 1925), p. 95. 
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Monachism (Trtibner'a Oriental SeHes) for a complete re¬ 
futation of it. To be the " Head or the ** Ruler of the BuddKitt 
Samgba would imply & certain status, and it is necessary^ to enquire 
whether such a status was open to Asoka at alL 

Ui lis at the outset recapitulate the data from which Aaoka^s 
ecclesiastical rulerahip has been sought to be inferred^ These are 
represented, as we have already said, by three Pillar Edicts. Of 
these, the Samath edict is in the best state of preservation. It 
consists of two parts—tke first dealing with schisms in the SaingKa 
and the second with the manner in which the edict ii to be publbhed 
and circulated by the Dharma-MahamBtraa to whom it appears to 
be addressed. The edict is styled a Saaann-* The operative part 
of the Sk^nA appears also jn the San chi edict, coupled with an 
expression of desire that the Sarngha may remain united for ever. 
It recurs in the pillar edict, addressed to the Mahamatras 
at Kausambi, now preserved at Allahabad- The ^sana is to the 
effect that the Bhiksu or Bhlk^ni who brings about schismibhedo) 
in the Sa^Ks* should be made to put on white robes (odofont 
dusojii) and to live at a place outside the Avasa or monastic colony 
(anavasasil.f To superficial readers of these edicts, two alternatives 
will readily suggest themselves—that a law was promulgated by the 
Emperor relating to the government of the Buddhist Samgha, either 
In his capacity as the sovereign or as the Head of the Church, None 
of these a1lemative5^ however, goes to the root of the real question 
at issue. 

In the first place, considering the constitution of the Buddhist 
Samgha, as reflected in the which must be taken to 

be pre-Asokan, if there is any force at all in the arguments advanced 
on the pnini by Max Miiller and Rhys Davids.^]! it je impossible to 
posit that the Buddhist Sainghs in Asoka's time could have a 
recognised Head competent to lay down the law for it. White 
Buddha was alive, he was the Sattha or Law-giver of the SamgKa 
But after his demise^ there was no successor in this capacity to him. 
The Samgha, as Oldenberg happily puts !t^ passed from a ** mon- 

* Hidl^hV of {Cot. ln«. bd,—New Ed-^ I9I5|, p. !62^ 

''hevam lyw mane," «lc- 

t Srt VfiiJ, pp. 150 (Kihwitnbi), IfrT 

tScc Oldenb«TsV Ki^i/apj'foihani, lalto., pp. kkkvIEI — sixeLx, and sL» Vinaita 

TexfMt S. B. E,, pf, U Intiv.p p. HtiVi, 
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archicai to a republicati type/"* A most significant passage in point 
will be found in the Gopaka-Mog^altana Suttanta in the Afn;;^ijm 4 i- 
where Vassakara asks Ananda whether Gotama haa marked 
out any particular Bhiksu who should be the refuge of the Saingha 
after hia death- Ananda answers in the negative. Vassakara then 
BskB^lf anyone has been subsequently nominated in that behalf. Being 
answered in the negative^ he enquires wonderingjy how unity eKists 
among ihe followers of Gotama. Ananda answerB. ‘"There is no want 
to us of a refuge ; O Brahmana. we have a refuge, the Dhamma^"t* 
Nothing stands out more clearly in the Firts^ciprVaJgo than this re+ 
publican self-government of the Buddhfst Samgha. The transactions of 
a monastic contmuni^ are called Samgha-k am mas which arc classified 
into numerous forms, described in the minutest detail. These Sam- 
gha-kammaa are based on universal suffrage, every duly qualified 
member of the monastic community having an equal right of voting 
and participating in them. Not only Is the idea of the paramount 
authority of a person — a recognised head, a spiritual dictator, or an 
abbot—foreign to the constitution of a Buddhist Sajrjha. but it is 
definitely excluded in a number of passagesT No person, however 
highly placed, could pretend to legislate for the Buddhist Samgha 
and set up as its ecclesiastical ruler. 

The special matter of the Asokan edicts we have been con^ 
sidering is distinctly included in the monastic code. Schisms are 
dealt with in iv. \4 and vii. 5, A diatinction seems to 

be drawn there between an honest deference of opinion» not intended 
to bring about a permanent division, and a diffcirence intended to 
cause a schism. In the first case, the ground of difference is duly 
placed before the enrire Samgha and decided on by voting and 
after the decision^ it carmot be re-opened on pain of a Faciiti\^a 
offence. But what about a difference intended to bring about a 
schism? 

The attitude towards such a difference shows a clear development. 
At first such a difference seems to have entailed expulsion from the 
Samgha. In MahhvaggOf h 67, we find the injunetton ! Samgha^ 

* S«c 0-d#nlMrg"i Buddlid {tisiu, by Hociy, 
f Cii^ by Oldpnbtfrff.—S« /b<d. p. 341, Fooinafc. 

I Dkftt:'* £ati^ 8flddjfiiV MtmjnekfMtn , |43-^|45. 
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bhedako bhikkhav«r antipSr&TnpaiiTio tin upa^ampadetabbo ^upHMm- 
pAfino nifictabbo/' {A ichttimalic, O Bhik^UB, ahauld not be given 
Upasajnpada or inatiation: if already initiated^ ahould be expelled.) 
Thi$ appear? to have been rbe ongtnal attitude toward? schismadcs- 
But it IB modified in ihe Pnfimolk’^r ^n whicb tbe attempt to bring, 
about a fchtsm b da??ed among the Sa'righadideBa offences 
tSa^igliii, lOJ, entailing the penaldea of Padvaaa and Manatta+ which 
conabt in the impositiDn of certain disabilities only* In Cnffiz£>aggo, 
vil. 5, 5, cumes arc invoked on the intending sthiematic. But in vii^ 
3, bp a dblinction b implied between an honest intention to bring 
about a schiam and a dbhonest one. it b useleaa here to form 
conjectures, as to the hiatoTical eiicumatance^ which might have 
brought about this modi heal ion of attitude towards schlamB and 
schismatics, but there can be no manner of doubl that the Suddhbt 
monastic code contained not only the law but the procedure also of 
dealing with them. 

h wiJl thus appear that A^okab i!&a.na in the Samath and the 
other edicts la not a new law Imposed by a superior authority on the 
Buddhist Sapigha. ft is cleady ba^d on the originul rule contained iii 
Mahavaggay i- 0;* it b in fact nothing mote than a declaration of 
a law of Suddhiat Vinaya which contained the original rule of deah 
ing with schismatic?. No headship of the Sa^gha is implied in Filch 
a declaration. 

But the signihcArice of this declaration must be carefully 
studied. Few will contend at this hour of the day that the kings 
and emperors of ancient India were despots of the mid^Asian type 
whose personal rule was unhampered by constitutional restraints. In 
fact the idea of the king being the law-maker is not countenanced in 
Indian jurisprudence at all. The function of the king is limited to 
upholding the law and to punishing infriiigcments thereofp and is 
not the making of the law which exists by immemorial custom, 
independently of him. Society was made up of autononious units 

• Th^ ihi"r cnialnA n&t g^vin^ lo an intendinji AchiH^nmliE BjadI 

[Ei]l fxpuliikirn of Htud Thr cdicti clcsirly sel ifarth thm Kcond pajt 

of llie mjunfHEan. BiU It *e<riu me llial iKc £^rpl pnit bEm Im In tlu 

K^ilMEttbl in the (»ee iFnion^honA c/ A*9kfl, 

Cor. In*. Ifid,* 1925+ p. Thr words^ —’"Receive otA imo the SupgliB-"^ 

The edi<J Ibelnf mutlliled ol ihiK pUetp ihe Dbicc.1 ei ihe verb U inliaiag. 
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and kingship embodied only the principle of co-ordination and pro¬ 
tection- The edicts of Asoka have not unfortunately been sludied 
from this point of view of Indian Juriaprudenee, which would 
probably reveal the fact that even in those edicU in which he 
appears to be legisJatsflg, aa for example in the pillar edicts where he 
prolubttathe slaughter of certain specified animals, Asoka was simply 
reviving and declanng old laws which had fallen into di^suetude 
for cudously enough the prohibition of [slaughter of specified animals 
is found m the Hindu St^rtrs as well as in Kauijlya’s VlrlfioioJfro. 
As a constitutional sovereign, Asoka could not make a law,—neither 
for the Buddhist Sanigha nor for any other community, secular or 
religious. All that it was within his competence to do W'-as to 
administer the old laws. 

The S^nath edict of Asoka must be read and interpreted Jn 
the light of the juridical idea of Samaya. The word, Samapa, 
signifies in the A rlha^s^tr^ and the Smnis conventional or 
customary Uw^^—the laws of Desa, Jati, Kula and Samgha. It li 
laid down by ^ ajnavalkya that the king must save from violation the 
customary laws of Srenis, Naigamas, Pakhandia^ and Ganas and 
uphold their nuthontj-,* In the PSkhandi is explained 

as those who do not subscribe to the authority of the Vedas, such 
a* Nagrms, 5a u galas, elc f Narada mentions Pakhandi, Naigama, 
Sreni, Puga, Vrata and Cana4 Minn mentions Grama, Desa and 
Sanigha, § and his commentator. Medhaiithl, defines Sa^jigha as a 
group of persons of the same persuasion, belonging to different 
localities or differeni dus^es | a? for instances^ the Sarrigha of 
Bhlk^us, the Samgha of merchants, the Sa^ijigha of men learned m 
the Four Vedas. 

That the pious Buddhist Emperor was keenly alive to his con- 
sdlutiona] duty of upholding Samaya, specially that of the 


* 3jj I 

fe* ^ ^ ^ n 

—Yajnavalkya, ii. 192- 

X S« NMad:,. Til., I, 1^3. 

I See Msnu. viii. 219. 
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PakKondJa^ who are eipree^ly menlioned by Yainavftlkya. appear* 
from hi* melitution of a new class of olBciaU for the purpose called 
Dbarma-Mahamatras The Delhi-Topfa £dict speaks of the 
institution of these officials of whom there is no mention either in 
ihc Arihaia^tra of Kautily or in the Grteic accounts of Sandracottas, 
The Emperor specifies the different daucs of Pakhandis (nana- 
pasamdesu), c^g-^ the Samghap the Brahmanas, the Ajivakas end the 
Nirgranthas, and is careful to add that the Dharma-Mahematras are 
to busy themselves not with these classes only, but with all other 
Pakhandis loo,* The function of jKese officials with reference to 
the Buddhist Samgha would obvi:5iisly be to see that the laws of 
Buddhist Vinaya* embodied in the were duly 

observed and administered by such agencies as the laws themselves 
provided. Hence the piilai edicts of SSrnath. Kausambi and pro¬ 
bably Sanchi are addressed to the Dharma-Mahamatriis, U is quite 
likely that the danger of schisms had become very considerable 
in Asoka's time and a broadcasting of the Vinaya law of schism there¬ 
fore become imperatively necessary. The Vinaya rules, as we have 
already seen* contained provisions for dealing with schisms, but 
there were at the same time certain inconsistencies The SIsana 
in the Samath edict set ait these inconsistencies at rest by declaring 
the old stringent law as laid down ki the MohaCagga. At any rale, a 
declaration like this was within the undoubted competence of a 
constitutional king of ancient India, 


* Sm linjcrijpftcjFi* o/ iliiaka iCwr, liti. Ind^, 1925),. p* 112 — 
cku me ctetv chevB viyipRtB $t.v^a clift Binnciu 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE SAMKHYA SYSTEM AS VIEWED 
BY THE \%DAKTIST 
(Dn, D. K, Laddu; Pt.D.* etc.) 

The Ssinkhya Ayai^m has been attributed to Kapil a. The only 
works From which we gather our knowIedg:e of the Saipkhya system 
are the Sutras which are eisUtled the Sa^khya Pravachana. and the 
Samkhya Karika of Isvad Kr^a. Indian commentaries have dia- 
lingt^i'shcd the pure S^khya as Niriavara and the theisttc Samkhya 
as ^svara. By Nirivaia i» meant that which does not 
acknowledge the existence of a being supeiior to both matter and 
spirit- But Kapfla has not done this. He aimply leaves it doubtful 
whether he existfi or not. He tTeats of philosophy rather in 
relation to matter and man than to Spirit, granting volition to 
nature and defying it l but when we find him asaeTtmg the 
superiority of spirit even to this defied nature, we cannot accuse 
him of complete materialism. Lastly . he admits the existence of 
a Spiritual Essence or Spiritual Being from which individual souls 
have emanated and into which they arc eventually to be re¬ 
absorbed - 

The pure SSirikhya may be said to be Nirivaia or AtheLsric, 
so far as it refers the creation of matter to a system of emanalion* 
obedient to the will, not of the Punifla but of Prakrti, It, however, 
hints at the existence of a supreme Being in ferring the emanation 
of individual souls to Spiritual Essence. 

Kapila^s idea of philosophy was that '* since heavens and deities 
to which we are supposed to go, are matenal and we are subject 
to the necessity of transmigration, it ts a cure for the evils not only 
of this life but of any material existence through which we may 
pass- That these evils exist no man can deny The remedies 
applied by men to these evils are Faulty^ for eVils return again and 
again and the necessary meanB of cure cannot always be 
obtained. The reward offered is only material heaven in 
which even the gods themselves are liable |o evils and are not 
immortal, and cannot, therefore* serve as an effective remedy 
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against the evils. TTie only means, according to KapilaT of over¬ 
coming evils internal, cKternal and form* of it beyond our power to 
oppose or cheek, the superhuiiian. is by liberating the soul from 
e shackles of matter, and this is attained by perfection of 
knowledge. Knowledge i* eertainly power. Knowledge is the 
»g est perfection of man- The superiority of one man over 
another, of gods over man and of the Supreme Being over Cods is 
according to the superiority of the kowledge which they possess 
While giving supenorily to knowledge, he has omitted virtue. The 
Ofm«|on of ^rtue gave birth to a new ^siem known as Theisric 
Sarpkhya and neeesrilated the adoption of the devotional system 
contained in the 't oga of PatanjaJi. The object of this philosophy 
IS final emancipation and consolation for the evils of this world, 
which It affords. The means proposed is knowledge. 

It is this knowledge which explains the reasons of our existence 
on earth by drawing a line bet^veen matter and soul, nature and 
•pint and showing connection of these four with one another, 
e rea«n of their connection and their final disconnection, This 
nowJedge. according to Kapila, is acquired by (1) Perception, 

Inference, and 0) Testimony. Perception is the use of our 
senses in grasping those objects which are within their reach, such 

d^eloped matter. Inference i, the u« of our senses in making 
deduction from that which is within our reach and it U of three 
ktnds. utr.. that of effect from cause, that of cause from effect and 
comparison Testimony is of two kinds, actual revelation and 
traditiom Inference, the great doctrine of causality. « established, 
and the existence of the imperceptible is proved, as that of nature 
or the material essence, from that of developed matter. When 
^icephon and inference fail, revelation and tradition are accepted, 
from which are received the doctrines of transmigration, and the 
of gods^ Kapila has often been accused of «:epticiam. 
which I, large y due to the misundert^nding of SI. 64 of the 

«tenceTfTV':i“ fr-.tnigretion and the 

existence of the Gods, The excuse for the fimt Is that transmigration 

was a theory which chimed in with his own ideas, and that for the 

^cond r, hm di««nce from scepticism. The questions propo«d 

by him to answer were not " Do ] exist or does matter exist " but 
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" what am I and what is matter?^' which generally shows the trend 
of his mind. 

After having followed the order of the Samkhya tCarika and the 
KapiU Sutras, we shall Uy to find what the geriemt view of the 
system wae. ITie pme Samkhya and *11 the schools which follow 
it distinguish eveiything that exists into the Following twety-five 
categories, for a full expiosition of which the reader is requested 
to read the SJmhhya Karika and the KapiU Sutrw s— 

(1) . Nature. 

(2) . Matter. 

(3}. Conscioilsness- 

(4) — (8)^ The five subtle elements (Tanmatras) tire., Sound, 
Taiigibleness, Odour, Visibleness and Taste. 

(9)-031 The five grosser elements fMahabhntas), uir., Ether, 
(Akasa). Air (Vayu), Earth, Light and Water » 

(14)-(ld)p The Jive senses (Indiiyas) Hearing, Touching. 
Smelling, Seeirtg and Tasting, 

(191^(23). The five organs of action (KarmendrTyas) uf^., the 
Voice, the Hands, the Feet, the Anus and the Penis. 

(24) - The Heart (Manas). 

(25) . Spirit (Atman). 

Such in short is the outline of system to which the SBmkhya 
leduces all that exists. We muat see what proofs are adduced to 
support their existence. As Ecepticism has no place in the philo- 
sophy of Kapil a he does not apply his method rigidly to developed 
matter. Perception through the medium of the senses and judicious 
employment of our mental faculties are the proofs adduced for its 
existence. The existence of nature and spirit are, therefore, to be 
demonstrated and the means employed m inference. The existence 
of nature as the cause of matter is proved in five ways and the 
great doctrine of causality is thus established, 

(1) . The finite individuality of diferent existing things proves 

that they must have an external cause- If they were 
themselves their own cause^ they could have no limits, 
no begirniing, 

[2) . The likeness existing between several individual objects 

forming them into a class, proves a common origin. 
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(3). TTie actual fictivity in everything formed for action 
proves the eaciatence of an enlivening principle k 

{4). The complete difference between cause and effect which 
is perceived in every common matter^ proves that 
matter cannot be its own cause and requires some things 
different from matter aa its cause, which is nature. 

(5)- The inseparable unity of the whole Universe, no part 
of which can exist without and independent of the rest, 
shows the indivisible source froin which all spring. 

In these arguments we hnd that the Sarnkhya has granted volirion 
to nature and has made it the matenal and the efficient cause of 
creation, which makes his arguments fallacious. He denies inteUi- 
gence to nature^ though he asserts the destination of each material 
obJect^ The great doctrine of causality on which these arguments 
de[^nd is put forward aa j that which docs not exist cannot be the 
cause of any things Everything must be done by that which is 
fitted to do anything and not that which la capable of doing it. 

The existence of spirit of rational being which Can comprehend 
matter and nature, la demonstrated in five waya — 

(II. The existence of matter, of the world must have some 
object. Tt carmol be useless or accidental. That 
object Cannot be other than the soul. 

{2}. Everything which exists has a direct positive opposition. 
Nature and matter are both under the inRuence of the 
three qualities and may be considered as one. Some¬ 
thing must, therefore, exist as their ooposite which U 
spirit. 

(3) . The body moves and fulfils its functions according to the 

laws of nature but the variety of its actions in Its 
relation to matter requires that there should exist that 
which can direct and prompt themd 

(4) . Matter has qualities and attributes which fit U for enjoy¬ 

ment. But since it is not the mere body which enjoys 
them« there must exist something which does so. 

(5) . The existence of conviction in every being of his own 

existence « evinced in the desire he feels to be free 
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from material extHitence and mxmdane re^neration and 
tTan»migTatiott. 

White proceeding to deal with spirit, we hnd that he haJ 
attempted to prove the plurality, individuality and personality of 
soul a in three ways :— 

(1) . The hirth and death of each individual taking place at 

different times—seema to preclude the poMibility of 
all souls hetn^ one x 

(2) . The difference in the actions of the individuals proves 

a different impulse in each sug^sting a distinct exist¬ 
ence : for if all souli were the same, they would be 
prompted to the same action at the same moment. 

^3). The three qualities influence individuals in different 
degrees. 

The doctrine of the individuality of the soul deserves particular 
notice as it is a special feature of this school, since In the Vedas, 
one Lniversal soul Is supposed to pervade all material bodiesn 
while in other schools and even !n the Bhagvad-Gitu, this doctrine 
is not clearly marked, though often admitted. 

TTie soul which ts shown to he individual, is distinct from the 
body, but it* and not the body* is sensitive* and the body, and not 
the soul, is active From the union of the body with the soul, the 
former appears to be sensitive, while the latter is active. 
Action in the Samkhya is not mere volition or impulse 
hut must be achieved either by the organs of action, the 
senses or the heart, regarded as an internal sense. To make the 
soul inactive is quite in keeping with his theories and in doing so, 
he does not deny activity to spirit. 

Although the pure Samkhya does not make mention of a spiritual 
essence or Being from which the soul emanates and into which It 
returns, he must have known that such existed when he speaks 
of final emancipation as being the loss of the soul's identity. He 
has shown this by making the consciousness of that mdividuBlIty 
an attribute of matter. According to Kapila^ since the soul, when 
once liberated from matter^ loses its personality and identity* 
consciousness can only exist while united to matter. 

We shall try to show how the Vedanfe is the logical outcome 
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of the SZmkhya and how it pushes its conclusions, still further, 
Liie Samlthya Cosmology the Vedanta is not satisfied with the 
dualism in which the former ends but It continues its search for the 
final unity. Here two words occur, macrocosm, external and 
microcosm, internal. Ily means of our experience, both external 
and intemal, we arrive at truths. The truths we get from the 
external are physical science and those from the internal are 
psychology, metaphysics and teligton. A real and perfect truth 
must be in harmony with the experience in both : that is to say, 
the ex^rience gained from macrocosm must be in harmony with 
that gamed from microcosm and vice versa. At one time, however, 
the mternaii dominated the externals, just as at present, the exter¬ 
nals dominate the internals and have been busy putting down the 
claims of psychologists and metaphysicians. But a little observation 
will show that ^e claims of psychology and metaphysics are in 
perfect accord with those of modern physics. The word Mature ", 
as ^d by the modern scientiits, is exactly what old Hindu Philo^ 
sophers called by the name " Prakrti The more scientific name 
or nature as found in modem physical science is " un¬ 
differentiated '■ from which, they believe everything proceeds, out 
of which come what are called atom, and molecules, matter and 
force, and mrnd and intellect. But old Hindu Philosophers stated 
ages ago that mind is but matter m a finer form. We also find that 
the miellect comes from the same nature which is called 
the ttndrfferenlialeiil.'^ 

The ancient philosophers define Aayaktam as the etjuilicrium 
of three forces. Salva, Raj.a, and 1 smas. Tamas means a force of 
attraction. Rajas that of repulsion and Satva, control of these 
Iwo forces. When [fre two forces, attraction and repulsion are con¬ 
trolled by Satva there is no creation, much less modification. But 
the moment this equilibrium is lost or disturbed, one of the two 
forces becomes stronger than the other. Then motion begitrs and 
evolution goes on. This *mte of thing, goes on periodically so that 
when these forces combine and rc-combine. the Universe is pro¬ 
jected. There is also a period when everything reverts to 
equilibrium and a total absence cf all manifestation is reached. 

Some of the old philosophera said that the Universe quiets down 
for a period, while other, maintained that the proce« of quieting 
down applies only to systems, which means that this system when 
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It qtiieta down, goes back to the undifferentiated state. Whichever 
inay be the view taken by then,, the principle remains the same, 
aiitee we aee that Prakrti itself is pto^eesing in successive rises 
and falls. Evolution and involution have been compared by 

r!!. out-breathing and in-breathing of 

- When the universe quiets down, it U not extinct but it 
exists in a finer form which is called KSrana in Sanskrit. Causation, 
tune space are still there. This return to the undifferentiated 
state what constitutes involution. The manifest part of the 
universe is what is called gross matter in modem language. The 
ancient wnte^ called the Shutas. external elements, One of these 
c ements is the cause of the mst. h i* called Akasa which mean, 
ether in modem language. Akasa is the principal matter out of 
^hich proceeds every gross thing. Along with it diere is something 
Which IS called Prana. Thi, Prao- and Akasa exist as long a! 

rioni'aL^M TriT’' ‘ind recombine into gross manffesta- 

of AkS ^ A "“d j r^nianifested form 

of^asa and Prana. Egveda. Mandala 10th Sukta i29. contains 

existed ? -er darkness, 

exister Jrirt i eternal one then 

xisted without motion. It is. therefore, clear that Pr^a and 

Ak^ were hidden m that eternal one^ough there w'as no 

phenomenal manifestation This f, what we call du.ai^fam. People 

who are Ignorant of Sanskrit translate the element, as air. fire and 

*0 on. whij, old commentators did not mean. The Akasa bv 

Te^ J Ei-^eous matter called 

Tetas. nen it coo!,, ihe ^ 

c: A~r 

th‘ P • ft modification of 

Idihl^r ""'^,"'^'''11'^*'' - of matter is no other than a 

mod fication of this Force without matter and matter,with. 

out W cannot exist. They are interdependent. They arc what 
call gross manifestations of the two. Prana may be translated 
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at vital eiierg>^ Thus, it wiU be foutid that crcaiion is the product 
of Praja and Ak^a, which has neither beffinniiig nor end. 

We shall now take the erosser elements, the Bhutaa, Old 
psychologiatfl say that they are the reanlts of five elements. What¬ 
ever 1 $ seen is a combination of five things. They are called in 
Sanskrit the tanmatras. For uiEtance+ the eternal wave which 
touches the eyes, though invisible, does exists since it comes in 
contact with the optic nerves^ The same is the cate with smelling, 
hearingn etc. Old psychologist* &ay that the cause of the TanmStras 
is setbconaciousnesB which again is the cause of these five materials 
and of the organa. These organa or Indriaa are. therefore, the real 
&eat 9 of perception. The^, combined with Antahkarana, are called 
the finer body of man Or Suk^a saiira. This has a form 
because everything mate Hal has a form^ Behind the Indnas 
is the Manas., the Chitta. which is the unsettled state of the mind. 
So when iome impression comes on the Chitta, it vibrates a little. 
Then comes the re-action or the will, behind which there is some- 
thing called Ah&hkara, the self-coitsck^usness or egoism. It is this 
egoism which says, '' 1 am.*' Behind it is Mahatt sometimes called 
BuddhI, mtellLgence, the highest form of the existence of Nature h 
B ehind it is the true self of man, Purii^, the puiep the perfect 
who alone is the seer and for whom exist* all this change^ He is 
never impure but by imptication. adhySsam, he appears to be so. 
There are many Pumsas or selve*. each of whom is pure end 
perfect. It is the various divisions of gross and fine matter that 
give them various forms or colours. These forms are given hy the 
Prakrd for the enjoyment and benefit of the self, so that it will 
realise its free nature. Kapila denies the existence of god and says 
that a personal god is unnecessary^ and that Prakrti alone works out 
what Ib good. He repudiates the '“design" theory of the Universe, 
hut admits a peculiar kind of God- He says that man struggles to 
free and when he gets freedom, he melts into Piak^ for the 
time being to come out as an omniscient and omnipotent being and 
be the ruler of the nest cycle when it begins. In this sense he can 
be called a temporal god but can never be an eternal god, 
eternally omnipotent. If there were such a Cod, he must be 
either'bound or free, A God who is free would never create, for 
there would he no necesrity for him to do so* if bound, he could 
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not creiktc beoausc of weakness. In cither case, there v^ouM be no 
eternal ruler. So Kapila under-htands by god^ perfected souls who 
have become free. The Sarpkhya does not believe that all individuata 
are united in one Cosmic Being called Brahman. According to 
Kapila, a1! sonU will regain their freedom and their natural rights 
whicJi are omnipotence and omniacience. Then the question 
arises. “ what is the bondage of the souls 'Fhe SJmkhya says it 
has no beginning, if it has no beginning, it must also have no end 
and we shall never be free- Kapila explains this without 
beginning aa meaning ** not in a constant line.** Prakrti is without 
beginning and without end but not in the sense in which the soul or 
the Puruw is understood to be because it has no individuality. 
Similarly everything in the Prakrll is constantly changing, but the 
soul never chariges. As the Prakrli changes, it is possible for the 
soul to come out of iU bondage. When the microcosm evolves there 
must be first intelligence, then egoism, then TanmSlras. then Organs 
and then gross elements-. The whole universe, according to him, is 
one body, AH that we see arc grosser bodies^ behind them are finer 
bodies, behind them again a universal egoism and lastly behind it 
a uni Versa] mtetligence. But all these are the manifestationa of 
PrakrEi. riol outside of it. 

WV now find that there is involution and evoludon in this 
process. All Is evolved out of that Prakrti and again involved and 
finally becomes Avyaktam, It if impossible according to the 
SamlcKya for any material thing to exist, which has not corvsclousne^ 
as its malenal. Consciousness is the material out of which all 
manifestation is made, 

Prat^^ii and Purufa 

Since we have started with Prak^ which has been called by 
tbe Sarjikhya indiscrete or inaeparate and defined as perfect balance 
of the material in it^ it naturally follows that what is in perfect 
balance can have no motion. What is seen^ heard and felt is simply 
a compound of motion and matter. In the primal state where there 
was no motion, this Prakrti wm indestructible, because decom¬ 
position comes only with the limitation. Again according to the 
Samkbya atoms are not the primal state. This universe does not 
come out of atoms. The original matter may compound into atoms 
which in turn compound into greater and greater things. In the 
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»nodem theoiy of ether, if we say that eiher is atomic, that wtU not 
bring us to the proper solution. To make it clearer, if we suppose that 
air IS composed of atoms, there will be still some apace between 
two atoms. How Is the space to be accounted for> tf there is 
another ether still finer, there must also be something to fill up the 
space left by the atoms, Thtt would be regressus in infinitism w'hich 
will never reach a find aolutioii. According to the Samkliya, ihli 
rakrti as we have seen, is omnipresent and the omnipresent mass 
of matter in it is the cause of everything that exists. This cause is 
the more subtle state of the manifested slate, the unmanifested one 
of that which becomes manifested This means that the materials 
out of which a body is composed go back into their original state, 
feyond this idea of dissolution, any idea such as annihilation Is 
absurd. What was called reversion to the causal state by Kapila 
ages ago, can be demonstrated as dissolution according to modern 
physical sciences. The ancients look mind as ihetr basis and 
analysed the mental part of this Universe and arrived at the same 
conclusions as those at which modern science has arrived after an 

analysis of the physical part. Both these analysea lead to the same 
truth. 


The first manifestation of this Prakrti in the cosmos is Mahat 
or intcihgence according to the Sinikhya, Out of thU Mahal come, 
the universal egoism and both these are material. There is no 
difference between matter and mind except in degree. It Is the 
wme substance In finer or grosser form, only that one changes into 
the other. ThJe egoism changes Into two varieties, namely organs 
of sensation ar.d organs of reaction. By the former, we see. hear 
smell, taste, and touch, and by the latter, our hands, feet, voice, 
excretion and procreation are regulated. Out of egoism comes out 
another finer from, called Tanmatras. five particles of matter, out 
of which again is manufactured the gross matter, such as air, water, 
earth and all the thin^ seen and felt by us. 


These are cosmic things which again change Into Mahat which 
IS iiitelli^nce mone state and egolmn in another. This is the 
cosmic place according to the Samkhyas What is i„ the cosmos or 
micr^osm must be in the individual or microcosm. Ut us revert 
to the microcosm, mam He is built on the same plan First, the 
natore ts perfectly balanced, then it becomes disturbed and action 
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be^s. Th* first change produced by that action i« what ia called 
Mahat or intellLgence. Out of It comes scLf-conaciDuancBs, out of 
selF'Consciousneu, sense nerves and lastly out of sense-nerves is 
manufactured the gross body. It must be understood that this Mahat 
is modified into egoism and that this hlahat or intelligence is the 
cause of all these changes tesulting in the production of a body. 
This covers three states, namely sub'conscioutness, consciousness 
and super-consciousness. The first is found in animals and is called 
instinct. This is almost infallible, the second is the higher state 
of knowledge which, though fallible and slow, still has a larger scope 
and la called reason, and the third ts a still higher slate which belong! 
lo (he Yogi. This is as infallible, as instinct in the first case and 
more unlimited than reason in the second case. From this it is 
dear that Mahat is the real cause of all the manifestations, covering 
the whole ground of the three states in which knowledge exists. 
This knowledge is finding associations or to put it in the words of 
an Indian philosopher, is pigeon-holing one's expenence with the 
fund of experience already existing. It is recognizing a 
new impression. Suppose we want to know what universe 
U. Since knowledge is. as said above, finding or recog- 
niiing new associations with dd ones the universe appears to us 
to be unintelligible until we find its associations. We shall recognize 
them when we go beyond the universe and our self-consciousnesa. 
If we fail to do that, our fruitless labour will lead us to no percep¬ 
tible TMult. This conscious plane simply gives us a paijial view of 
the universe. All we know of God is only a partial view of Him 
and all the rest is cut off and covered by our human limitation. “ [ 
am the Universal, so great am I that even this Umvers* is a part of 
Me. Bhagvad-Gm^ *. 42. This is why we see God as imperfect. 
To understand Him is impossible unless we resort lo a state which 
js beyond reason or seif-consdouanesa. " When thou goest beyond 
the heard and hearing, the thought and thinking, then aJotie wilt 
thou come to truth." Bhagcad^Giia, II 52. "Go thou beyond the 
scriptures, because they teach only upio Prakrti, unto the three 
qualities of which it is composed and out of which evolves the 
UniverseII. 45. 

We now understand that macrocoa.n and mirfoccjvm are" huilt 
upon tfit sam^ plan and of the we know only a very small 
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pftrt, because of the intermediate stage of consciouaneM of wKicb 
we khow- If a man says tbat fie Ja a aififver, he !s foolish, because 
he does not know himself. He simply knows one part of himself 
which may be said to be the "mind ground." The same is the 
case with the universe. By means of reasoning we can at best 
know only one part ot it. It is the Prakrii which comprises the sub- 
conscioua, the conscious and the superrconeelous, individual Mahat 
and the universal Mahat with their relative modifications which lie 
beyond tbe pale of reason. 

We have seen up to this that everything is Praktti. Prak^ itself. 
U Jada (inMniient). Like Piakrti, mind, mlelligence and will all 
are inaenrienL But i}iey all reflect tenlieticy, tkt Chitta fiptelliBence) 
of some Bemg^ i^'lio ia beyond all this and whont the Safnkhya Philo- 
flophy calls Puruaa. ThJa Puru^ is the cause of all these changes 
in Prahrts in the Universe, which means in other words that this 
Puruaa U the Cod of the Universe. It Is claimed that the will of 
this Puru^a or Cod created the Universe- This is the third or 
fourdi manifestation of Praktti, It is said that Will is a compound 
and that everything that is a compound is a product]on of Prakrtir 
[t covers a small portion of subconacioustieiS. So it is deaf that it 
did not create the Universe. Just as Will which is part of aub-cona- 
ciousness, cannot move our brain and our heart, because the action 
of our brain and heart cannot be stopped by us at Will, so in the 
universe, it forms only a part and therefore cannot guide it. This 
PuTU^a is neither will nor intelligence, because intelligence is a 
compound. As it is a compound, it cannot exist without 
matter. This matter takes the form called brain in man 
If, then, intelligence is a compoimd. there must be matter. If that 
b so, who is this Puruja ? This Puru^ Is neither intelligence nor 
Buddhi (will) buC it is a cause of both- It is bis presence that sets 
them vibrating and combining. It does not mix with Prakrti ; it is 
not intelligence or Mahat or any one of its modUications. but the 
Sell, the Pure* the Perfect. ** I am the witness and through my 
witnessing, Prak^ Is producing all that is sentient and Lnsentient.'* 

IX. 10* 

This basis of this sentiency is In. the P^irusa and la the very 
nature of the Ptrrusa. It cannot be expressed nor understood but 
it is the material of what we call knowledge. This Pvirusa is not 
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cQABcioU-stiess, because conaciauenens is a comE^oundn Sentlency 
IS m the Purijsa hot the Pumsa h nol inteijigentp not knowing. 
It is thc! ve^ry condition in which knowledge is possible^ The Chtfia 
in the Pumja plus Prak^i b what we call intelligence and con. 
aciousness. All joy* happiness, and light belong to the PuruBa, 
but it is a compound, because it is that Pum^ plus Prakrti. 

Wherever there is any happiness, wherever there U any blisSi 
there b one spark of that immortality* which in called Puru^/' 
fira : Up. IV. iil-32. This PuruBn b the great attraction of the 
Universe* untouched by^ and unconnected with the Universe. In 
ihb world ol insendency, that Purusa alone is sentient." Kalha 
Up. V. 13. This b what the Samkhyas believe to be Piiru^. It 
then follows that thb Puni^a must be omn:present, because what 
b not omnipresent, must be limited. If the Purosa were limited, 
it would die* Would not be final and would not be free- According 
to Kapiia, there are many Purj^os and each one is infinite running 
through the Universe. But we know that it is omnipresent, and 
that it has neither birth nor death. We also know that it is Prakrti 
that easts her mantle of shadow of birth and death upon it and that 
it is eternal by its own nature. 

We have seen that the principal idea on which Kapila works 
IS evolution. Me makes one thing evolve out of anotherT because 
his very definition of causation is ^ "* the effect b the cauee repro¬ 
duced in another form," Samkhya Flii* Ul 16. because the whole 
universe, so far as we see it* is progressive and evolving. The whole 
universe must have evolved out of Prakrti. Therefore, Prakrti 
cannot be different from Us cause. It becomes limited only when 
it takes a form. But according to hlapila. from the undifTerenliated 
naturep that is, Pmkrti down to the last stage of dilferentiation* 
none of these is ihe sanrEe as Puru,^. The whole universe h like 
a lump of clay By itself it has no light, but we find reason and 
intelligence in ii. Therefore, there must he existence behind it and 
Prakrti* This existence b what Kapila calls Puru^a or Atman and 
the Vedanta, Self- According to Kapila, the Puru^ h a simple 
factor and not a compound. The Puru^ b immaterlaL while all 
the various manlfestatians are material. Because if the Pujusa is 
ifnm ate rial, it follows that it must he infinite and can have no 1 imita¬ 
tion r So each of such Punisas is omnipresent but can act only through 
fine and gross manifestadona of matter^ The mind, the self- 

35 
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consclouanesB, tKe organs and the vital foifce» compose what b 
called fine body. U is this body that comes to reward ot punish¬ 
ment, that goes to diifereril heavens^ that incaTrxatea and reincarnates, 
because we see from the very beginning that the going and coming 
of the sou) (Puru^) ia imposstbie^ Motion means going and 
coming of the aoul, and that which goes from one place to anothci' 
eannot be omnipresent, h is the Sthuia Sanra that comes and 
goes. Thus faj we see from Kapila^s psychology that the aoul ia 
infinite and that it b the only principle that b not an evolution of 
Prakrti. It is the only one outside Prakrii though it has apparently 
been Found by Prakrti. Prak^ aunrounds the PuriiM and so it 
has identified itself with Prakrti, It thinks, "] am the Lingo 
«Saiira« 1 am the gross matter^ the gross body *' and, as auch, am 
enjoying pleasure and pain* but these do not attach to the soul. 
They belong to the Lingo Sanra and to the gross body. The soul 
is the eternal witness of things going on* '* Aa the sun ia the cause 
of sight in every eye, yet is not itself affected by the defect a In the 
eye, such b the Puru-^.*' fCo|ha Up. I(, ii. II. ^*As a piece of 
crystal appears red when red fiowers are placed before it^ so this 
Puruaa appears to he affected by pleasure or pain from the reflect 
tion cast upon it by nature, but it remains ever unchanged '^ 
5Gro^ 11. 35 r Tlie nearest: way to describe its state it 
what we feel during meditation. This meditation is one in which 
we approach nearest to the Puru^. It is called the highest state 
by the Yogi. 

Neat the Samkhyas soy that this manifestalion of Prnktti i* for 
the sou) and that all the combinations of the materiaU of it are for 
something outside it. These combinations or constant changes 
are for the soul and for its liberation that it may g;ain 

all thb experience from the lowest lo the highest. When 

the soul gains this experience, it finds that it never was in Prakrti 

and that it neither comes nor goes. These souls, according to 

Kaptla* are many. All this resolves itself into three propositions : 

(1) Intelligence does not belong to die soul* it belongs to Prakrti, 

(2) there b no god. no creator of t)ie Universe and (3) aouU are 
many, i e., are infinite in number. 

We shall take the first proposition that [ntelligencc entirely 
belongs lo Prak^fti, The Vedanta says that the soul i* unlimited 
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OT AbsoJute ; Exi«teiice—Knowledefc—Bliss. We agree with the 
Samkhyaa when they say that intelligence La a Compound, We know 
that Ckitta or mind-atoff is what combine# all things, and upon which 
all these impression# ate made and from which re-aclion comes. Let 
Us suppose that a gentleman, quite unknown to us, is standing 
before us. He acts on our mind and the mind throws a wave to¬ 
wards the point from which the action came. It is this wave which 
wc call a gentleman. It i# clear from this that there arc two elements 
in this, one from inside and the other from outside. The combi¬ 
nation of these is the object before u# plus mind. Thb U what is 
our external universe. All knowledge is, therefore* by redaction. 

The second proposition adduced by Kapila is that there is no 
God. As this sene# of limited manifestations of Prakrti beginning 
vdth the individual intellect and ending with the individual body^ 
requires the Sell behind as the ruler on the throne^ so in the Cosmos, 
we must enquire what the universal intelligence, the Universal mind, 
the Universal fine and gross materials have a# their ruler- If we 
deny that there Is a universal ruler or governor, we must deny 
that there is a soul behind the lesser series, because the whole 
univeise is a repetition of the $ame plan. 

The third and the last proposition a# laid down by Kapil a is 
that there is a plurality of Gods, We will now show how each soul 
is and must be omnipreBent- Everything that i# limited 
must, be limited by Bometbing else. Suppose there Is a black 
board here. The existence of a black board is circumscribed 
by many things and we find that every limitation presupposes sOime 
limiting thing. If we think of space* we have to think of it a# a 
little circle, but beyond that is- more apace. We cannot imagine 
a limited space in any other way than through the infinite. To 
perceive the Infinite, we must, therefore^ apprehend the Infinite. 

Wben We think of time we have to thunk of time beyond any 
particular period of time- The latter la limited and the former is 
unlimited. Whenever we try to perceive the finite, we find it 
impossible to separate it from the infinite. This, therefore, prove# 
that thb Self must be infinite, omnipresent. Then the question is 
whether the omnipresent, the infinite can be two. We shall suppose 
for argument^# sake that there are two infinites A and B* The 
infinite A limits the infinite If the infinite B is not the infinite A, 
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then the infinite A b not and cannot be infinite Therefore, there 
can be but one inJirute- Secondly + the infinite cannot be divided. 
Infinity divided into any number of parts mn$t still be infinity, for 
It eannol be separated fiom itself. 

The whole universe is one and there ia one Self in the Universe, 
only one Existence and that one eiistence when it passes through 
the forms of tune, space and causation, is called intelligence, self- 
conficiousnesfi. fine matter, gross matter, etc. All physical and mental 
forms in the Universe are that One, appearing in various ways. 
When a little bit gets into this net work of time, space and causation, 
it Bppaiently takes forma. ]f the net work is removed, only that 
one will remain. The whole tnuverse is, therefore, all one and is 
called in the Vcd^ta philosophy Brahman. Brahman appearing 
behind the Universe la all Ood. This Brahman appearing behind 
the little Universe^ the Microcosmt is the Soul. This very soul, self 
or Atman, therefore, is God in man. There la only one Puru^a 
and He is called God. WTien God and man are analysed p they are 
one. *' In all handi you work, through all mouths you eat, through 
all nostrils you breathet through all minds you think. Bhagvad-GUSr 

XIU. 13. 

The question now arises how has one individual, one human 
being, the infinite Being, become broken into parts? The answer 
js that all this Division is only apparent, because the infinite cannot 
be divided. This is the conclusion of the Advaita Philosophy or 
the Philosophy of the fihagoad-Cffn. 



iN-rEREST AND USURY 

(Pr^nofau Balkrishp^, M.A, Ph D., F.R E.SJ 

The Hindu society had no prejtidfce agamat interest either for 
consumptive or productive purposes. We nowhere read of any pro¬ 
hibitions of loam at interest which were so general in Medieval 
Europe and the Mohammedan world. In ancient Greece Aristotle 
was the greatest exponent of the idea that money does not breed 
money and hence the barrenneBs of money could not give birth to 
interest, Mosea, Christ, Muhamnrad, ibe medieval chu^rch-fathera 
and many other# condemned money-tending. No anathemas have, 
however, been pronounced against the taking of interest on loans 
in India. I he Hindu law-booka expound the relations of lenders 
and borrowers on the basis ol contract and hence rigorous laws have 
been made for the fulhiment of the contractual bargains. The legal, 
moral and economic justiheatiiona of interest have been prominently 
brought out in the various law-books. The stale has been asked to 
allow a very great latitude to the parties concerned in the taking and 
realizing of loans. St^e interference comes in only in extreme caaes, 
it can be realized that the doctrine of krssez /aiVc in cases like these 
must have caused untold misery to the weaker classes, but the respect 
for free contract# might probabty have kept back the stale from in¬ 
terfering too often and too much in ban transactions. The free 
spirit of loan negotiations is summed up in these lines t 

Members of all caBtes are at liberty to negotiate loans on terms 
and at rates of interest which seem most convenient to them-*^ 
(Agni Purana. Chap. 253+ p. 910—Eng, Trans ) 

Then Manu {X, MS-IIS^) and Gautama 39-49) include the 
income accruing from lending money as among the seven lawful 
modes of acquiring property. Even usury has been permitted to 
alt men in times of distress, though under ordinajy cireum-Slancea 
neither a Brahman a nor a Ksatriya has been allowed to have recourse 
to money-lending. Men ol these eJaaes miiat charge only nominal 
interest even in times of distre^. Consequeiitly, the profession of 
money-lending i# really restricted to the Vaisyss and Suilras alone. 

(Manu, I , 90 i V HI, 410,) 
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Manu Ib very empK^lic on ihe point; Neither a pricBt nor a 
military man though dbtreasedi miiat receive interest on loane i but 
eiuch of them, if he please^, may pay the sntall interest permitted 
by law, on borrowing for some pioum act to the ainful man who 
demands it/* 

The fieedom of contract in money tranaactions and the liberty 
granted to bankers for making their own rules and regulations in¬ 
dependently of the state wete the chief features of the ancient Indian 
society. The rules in vogue in the banking circles were respected 
and decisions in courts were based on the authorlUitive declarations 
of the bankers. 

Local customs^ too,, were given due weight in fixing; rates of 
interest^ in rnak^ng loan-contracts and in the recovery of dcbts+ 

Brhaspati has well Said : 

" It ifi by local custom that both the loan and its recovery 
should be regulated/^ (XIV. 18). 

Gautama and other jurists are also most positive in giving full 
authority to the bankers to frame their own rules. Cultivators, 
traders^ herdsmen, money-lenders and artisani, have authonty to 
lay down rules for their respective classes- Havitig learned the 
stale of affairs from those who in each class have authority to speak, 
the king shall give the legal decision. (Gautama, XI. 21-22.) 

The cultivators-art!earvs arbsts, maney-tenders, trade-corpora¬ 
tions. dancers; reli^ous orders and thieves are allowed to decide 
their own disputes, according to the rules of their own profession, 
because it is impossible to detect them through the help of others. 
(Sukra. IV, V. I8-I9.J 

Tbe futility of making rigorous usury-laws has been fully 
recognised here. No Cod-given or priesUpromulgated laws wene 
forcibly imposed upon the Hindu society. Each section, group, 
profession, was absolutely free in regulating its internal affairs, and 
even m external affairs the state reduced its interference to the 
mmimurn. 

f/sury vs. tnicfeai 

The Wealth employed for increase or growth is known as 
Kuatdo-loan or a thing lent to be repaid with interest. Its increase 
is called Interest on loam. 
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The woid Ku$ldc really means that which adheres closely and 
cannot easily he got nd of. BThaspati has given a very fancifyi 
etymology of the word, but it brings out the distressed condition 
of the debtor, the strength of the creditor and the reprehensible 
nature of loan-bargains. 

That loan is termed KosTc/a which is exacted by persons 
without any fear of law or morality, from a distress^ or tarefched 
man, after having been Increased to four or eight times the original 
amount (through the interest accruing on it)/* (Br. XI. 2h 

Brhaspati makes fCusrdo synonymous with usury and discloses 
the various reprehensihle features of that institution. 

The borrowers have been described as wretched and dis¬ 
tressed. being in the clutches of poverty and extreme necessity. 
They were weak, defenceless, impecunious and had to bargain 
with shrewd moneylenders. 

(Z) At the time of the compnation of the sutras of 
Brhaspaii, every advantage was being taken by some merci¬ 
less money-lending Jews of the weak position of the needy 
borrowers to exploit them. In doing so they had no compunction, 
no fear of law and morality. They were neither violating the 
dictates of morality and precepts of religion, nor the laws of their 
land, in other words, law, morality and religion all sanctioned the 
exploitation of the poor peasants and plebians for the sake ol the 
ideal respect for the liberty of contract. 

(5) fn cases when the borrowers could not pay exarbitant 
interest and return the principal, compulsion and force were 
resorted to in extorting from them. 

l4} Lastly, it has been said that the original sum Ictie could 
grow to three, four or even eight times according lo the usage of 
different countries r After that maximum only, the law intervened to 
protect the borrower from the extortions of money-lenders, and 
prohibited the exaction of any higher amount of interest. Brhaspati 
has thus vividly shown that usury was a great instrument of extor¬ 
tion, exploitation, misery h sulTeriig, and rum of the debtor class^ 
It is too true that money-lenders ** tra-thc In other people's misfor¬ 
tunes, seeking gain through their adversfty : under the pretence of 
compassion they dig a pit for the oppressed/' 
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On account of ila TcprcheiMibJo chamcter, Ku^da-mmy has 
been clearly distmguishtd From or interest. The legal and 

equitable ratea chaigeJ on loaned sums are kncnvn as ti^ddhi^ hut 
excesses irs that profession, though legalized in several codes on 
account of their prevalence in the commercial circles, are against 
morality. These were severely condemned on ethical grounds in 
Uw-books, 

fCmcfs o/ /n^eresi 

Four special kinds of inteicsE beside simple interest have been 
declared by Manu and Narada as follows* i — 

(1) Penodicol /nterest is that which is charged by 

periods of one month at rates varying acc4>rding to the profeeiaion of 
the debtor or according to the necessiilea of each, 

(2) Shpufo^ed (/Cdrito) /njeresf is the one promised by the 
borrower himself in times of great distress and not the one thrust 
forcibly or artfully by a creditor upon the man in distress^ (Vyav, 
295 p.] 

(3) Corporof /nterest is taken by Narada to rnean one 

in which one Pana or quarter of a Pana is paid regularly eoery dag 
Without dimmishing the principal, i e.* even though an exorbitant 
interest may have to be paid, the original capital suffers no 
reduction. 

Brhaspatit and VySsa, however, derive the term Kayi^a horn 
Kdga, a body+ and explain that it denotes bodily labour^ or the use 
of a pledged slave or animal. The commentators of Mono have 
explained the word in the sense of manual labour performed for 
the creditor with no idea of slavery implied in it. Sut the authors 
of the Piomiffrodpj/a and Mudonrotae take it to mean the work done 
by mortgaged cows, bulls* horses, etc., and the bodily labour in 
serving the creditor with these means, (p, 298). 

(4) Compound (Cho^raurddhil Interest has been defined as 
interest upon interest. 

We are informed by Bfhaspati): that some writers added one 
more kind, while others recognised two more sorts of interest, 
extra forms are orddhi jHair^Hke growing intereat) and 

• Msnu VIII. T5J; Gmufsins Xli 34 35 s NSrads J, lOMW; YSj. In Cetc 

brockke't Dia- li P- ^li 

t XI. 6; Atfni P*. ck. 251. Eiu,. Twn.,. p. 910. 

2X1. ii. 4.9. 
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or interest by tnloymcnl. CauDitna has described and 
iiPF^roved these six forms of interest, (XII* 34-35). 

(5) The hiittf-interest of BrhAspati is iLe Kdyifia interest of 
Narada. (t is ao called because it grows every day like hair and does 
not ceale growing except on the loss of the head, that is to sey. on 
payment of the principal. Thus the daily interest can only cease 
by payment of the principal sum. 

(6) The hforlgagc (Bhogutdbh^t} interest is the return or profit 
accuring fiom the use of a mortgaged house. Und. property or other 
forms of wealth,* No money-interest is paid in this case, but the 
nse of the pawned or pledged article or the rent accuriirg from the 
pledged field or house is given to the creditor. 

The corporal-interest, daily-interest, and pledge-interest or inter- 
eit by enjoyment are allowed by Brhairpati to be continuously taken 
by the creditor as long as the prinicipal remains unpaid. (Bth+ XL 

ID 

There are, however, some palliatives. For instance, it is consi¬ 
dered usury to us* a pledge after twice ih* principal Bas been 
realized from the usufruct, to exact compound interest and the princi- 
paL or to charge full interest after a part of il has been liquidated. 
All these are reprehensible practices^ These methods of exacting 
interest have been declared to be illegal and unjust by Bibaspati,. 

Manu's text as interpreted by Nandana and Ramchandra, 
declares: "None should charge mterest beyond a year, rveither 
such as is not allowed in the law-books or by the people nor com¬ 
pound. periodical, corporal and stipulated interests/' 

All the commentators are agreed that there is a positive inter¬ 
diction in the code of Manu on ethical principles to charge interest 
m any form other than simple. 

Vet scholiafta hke MedhatitKl and Sarvagna Narayana declare 
that accordirvg to some law-givers the last four kinds of Interest are 
not forbidden, while Govinda thinks that all or some of them are 
peimiBsible for merchants, that is, when loans are used for produc¬ 
tive purposes. 

* Virsm, iKc in the of immQv.febJQ propcrfy+ P, 295, 

i MHh iRct S*rv. cxylnkii ihe word unwn, Bi Lnviaibk ieh 

which, by being t»kcn lisy by ilay or month by m*fiih U nOi Htlowcd to 
■ccumtitBir nnd thus Ijike m Isngiiblo ierm. I[ inouiB Ihbj Monu i* prtihi bjEiikg I ho 
■o-caIIhI HBir-Inlcmt. 

36 
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Ttie interpretation of VAchaepati Mlaia ii the most logicet. 

h runs:— 

Let no lender for n montli. or for two or three montha. at 
a eertain interesl, receive »«ch interest beyorid the year ^ nor any 
interest whicK is unapproved ; nor infcereat upon inlereit by pre uioiis 
n^reemenf ; nor periodical interest exceeding in time the amount of 
the principal x noi interest exacted from a debtor as the prke 
of the risk, when there ia no public danger or distress : nor immode¬ 
rate profits from a pledge to be used by way of intereiit. 

The first part of the law is confimied by Gautama who quotes 
the opinion of some law-givere to the effect that no tender should 
receive interest beyond a year. 

If the man who has agreed to receive compound interest at a 
particular time and place, refuses the time, place and conditions of 
the agreementp he cannot claim compound intereat. (.Medha-. 
Rama,, Nand^^ Sarv.) 

The question consequently arises how much interest should te 
paid to the creditor in this ersse. The amount of interest chargeable 
to the debtor U then to be settled by those who are experts in mari¬ 
time and internal trades and able to calculate the profits in a parti¬ 
cular trade. According to Sajvagfia Narayana the interest depends 
upon the probable profits accruing from a particular enterprise or 
voyage. If on account of some accident on the sea or on. the landp 
the borrower is not able to moke any profits, be is not to pay interest, 
because insurance bad already been considered by the lender for 
the risk involved in the undertakings 

Raters of Interest 

The maximum rate of interest on secured loans auihori;Ecd by 
almost all law-givers fike Manu,* VasisthaT NaradapJ Brhaspali,§ 
Kautllya.r^ Yajfiyavalkya,** Gautama^tf is 1*4 percent, per month 
or 15 per cent, per annum. This was the highest rate of interest Tecog'> 


•VIII. 140. 
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nized by the law of the land. In almost all counUries govemmentfl 
used lo fii rates of interest, 

Even the English ParUaments in the past have tried to fix a lognl 
and fair rale of interest. Tbc steps in the procesa were these ^— 

1192. All taidng of interest forbidden. 

1436, A similar Act implying that the foibidden thing was not 
extinct, 

1545. Interest up to 10 per cent made legal. 

1552^ Interest forbidden (result of the Catholic revival during 
Mary 1.) 

1570, Legal interest reduced to 5 per cent. 

1884, All restiiclions removed.* 

On the other hand, when we find that law-givers and scholiasts 
separated from each other by several millenniums, continue to lay 
down the same rule, the unprogreasive^ static, stationary or conset' 
valivc condition of the -Aryan society is vividly impressed upon one's 
mind. That the laws regarding rates of interests everywhere vary 
with the changing conditions of trade and industry in a progressve 
society is the explict verdict of histoiy. 

In India no change is visible in the legal rate of interest, hence 
society must have remained stationary or at least custom-ridden for 
ages together. 

This maximum rale of interest docs not seem to be exorbitant 
and extortionate when even to-day in many parts of the country, 
agriculturists and villagers in general are paying interest at the rate 
of one anna per rupee per month or 75 per cent, per annum on 
the security of their belongings. The maximum rate was 15 per cent, 
per annum on the bajis of security, but when no guarantee of any 
sort could be given, the rate varied with different cartes. 

Two per cent, per mensem from men of the priestly class or 
Brahmanas, 3 per cent, from men of the military cUm, 4 per cenL 
from persons of fhe Iradtn^ ond mdiisfrruf closs^t, nnd 5 par cenf- 
from men of agiictiliural and labQurmff cIq$scs haue been duclcred 
fo te iegiiimotc rales of jjiferesrt 

Following these law giver? or the prevailing practice of his time 

* Tiijati/Qn J snd Ti^.m6rrtHi-\ by R. Jciiie*^ 1^21, p. tC>7^ 

t M*fiTi VIIL 142: I, 100; V]Mn^ VI. 2? YZp U. 37: 

p, 221 : Harita irt Cdcbroolta^i Dig. I, p. 43. 
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Kautiiya Ka# declared die commerciaf ifilcrcal to be five per cent, 
per month. 

When all those who were actually engaged in the production 
of wealth, were saddled with such eKcesaivc rates ranging between 
45 and 60 per cent, trade, industry and agriculture could not be 
undertaken on any extensive scale. Then, the laws of the land 
offered little protection or relief to the necessitous, distressed, poor 
or needy people, and seldom came to the assitance of the agncultotal 
and industrial classes to any appreciable degree. The above-men* 
tioned legal rates, according to Vijnu tVl. 3-4), were to be enforced 
by law courts for the time that had elapsed after one year of the 
contraction of a loan. It has been expressly laid down that debtors 
of the various caMes may pay as much interest as has been stipulated 
by themselves. TTiis proviso shows that the rates could exceed even 
the maxima fixed above, but these higher or lower rates promised 
by the debtors were to be enforced for the first year only, 

Narada exhorted creditors to be generous and virtuous and 
hence not to be greedy. Following the practice of the virtuom. 
creditors should take at the most 24 per cent, per annum. By doing 
90 . they do not commit the crime of covetousness. We know how 
ethics, high moral ideals, principles and precepts are thrown to the 
winds in art im l practice. Actuated and blinded by self-interest men 
pay scant regard to mere preaching and evade the laws against usury 
in a thousand artful ways. 

Before we proceed further, we must know what kinds of 
securities have been recognized by Hindu law as valid in the con¬ 
traction of loans. These were five of varying order of reliability 

(I) A pledge lAdbi) of adeqaulc uolue-—^propeity, land, orna¬ 
ments, etc,, mortgaged and pawned for the money borrowed- The 
use of the words " of adequate value ” is obvious. The pledge 
should be of such a price that the debt may be discharged with 
interest in the event of non-payment. 

According to Brhaspati a pledge Is of four kinds—moveable, 
immoveable, for custody and for use. These may be explained as 
under:— 
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{d) A pledge known as Moveable ot Personal, conaisiA of 
Korses, jdaves, oynutnent*, chattels^ etc. 
ih) An Immoveable or Real Pledge ie made up of real estates, 
landa^ kousesH etc. 

[c)^ pledge for cuitody only ia to be merely kept, beeauae It 
may be injured by use^ or because it can not be uaedi 
A pledge for uae or employment is a thing which ii not 
probably injured by use^ 

Id) An Unlimited Pledge is one which is subject to redemp¬ 
tion at pleasure, or which is not to he released before 
the fixed time. The payment of the debt and aurrender 
of the pledge depend on the will of the party. 

(ii) A Limited Pledge Is that whkb can be released at a specLBc 
time only. ** On payment of the principal at such a 
time* this pledge sfaaJ] be released/* m -this and sim:.- 
lar forms, a period is fixed. Loans can be secured by 
n written contract or with a verbal but attested agree¬ 
ment, If it be questioned whether this thing has been 
pledged to that man OF not* the evidence may be a 
writing or a witness. 

By their subdivisiona and mutual differences^ there are in all 
eight distinctions of a pledge approved by Hindu Law. These forms 
are, in fact, the properties of a pledge. They deal with the nature 
of the thing pledged, the form of hjTJothecation. the period of the 
mortgage* and the evidence of the transaction.^ Narada too is in 
agreement with Brhaspflli on the distinctions of a pledge- 

12) Now the second kind of loan-security is called a binding 
agreement {Lagna)^ It meana a promise by the debtor to the effect 
that "* as long m the debt is not discharged, so long will he not 
alienate, either by gift, sale or mortgage or in any other like manner 
the house, land or other property.'' 

Several scholiasts take Bandhan to be a pledge which can not be 
used, but must be merely kept by the creditor, Just as gold and silver 
ornaments* utensils or various metals, clothes etc. Such a pledge is 
distmguiahed by the condition that the pawned article is impaired 
by u&e. It is also hypotheticated that the pawn broker can not use 
the article m security for a debt contracted by himself in turn. 

* CaIcbrwkfV Digeif. L pp- H(H44- 
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The pledge that can be uied like lands, houses, cows, butfaloes, 
trees, elephants, horses, asses, oxen, etc, is known as It 

is hereby implied that the pledged and transferred articles should be 
restored in an unimpaired condition, 

(3) The third kind of loan-secunty consists of personal guararitee, 
Thu surety (Pratrhhu) is said to be of three kinds;— 

(q) for appearance the surety Rakingf the responsibility to 
produce the borrower and bring him to the creditor or 
the court i 

(6) for trust-that the borrower is trustworthy and if he prove! 
untrustworthy, the surety shall pay the sum lent : 

®f payment-that the surety shall pay the money in the 
default of the debtor. (Narada, J. 117*121,} 

14} The fourth type of loan-security takes the form of Documents 
which are of two kinds—the one in the hand-writing of the party 
himself, the other in that of another person. The former is valid 
even without subscribing witnesses, the latter is required to be 
attested. We are not concerned with the specific rules on the vali¬ 
dity and value of bonds which have been laid down in the law books. 
Suffice it to say that a document, if not obtained by force or fraud, 
was thought superior to wimesses and not Dice versa* 


(5) The fifth and last kind of loan-security of who 

have been recognised to be of eleven descriptions- They were 
to be such who had heard or witnessed a deed with their own ears 
or own eyes. 

Brhaspati's geneijd rule for the guidance of the people runs 
thus; To a kinsman, relative, or friend one may lend money with 
pledge only : a loan to others must be guaranteed by a surety, or 
there must be a written contract or witnesses/' IXIV. 17.) 

Loans contracted on the basis of tbe above five kinds of security, 
could not bear more than 15 per cent, interest in any case. These 
securities have been described in tbe descending order of tbeir reli¬ 
ability and on grounds of legal safety. Therefore, the rales of 
interest must have varied up to the maximum limit, caferi* ponbua, 
in these five cases, being lowest m case of mortgage loans and highest 
when nothing was pawned or mortgaged, but only witnesses 
accepted by the lender for the act cf loaning money. 


• Cf. Cdcbrooke't I, pp, 21-26. 
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The maxium rate of 15 p*r cent, doe^ not Beein to bo excessive 
when in our own days loam are generally made by pawn^broker® 
at the rate of 25 per cent, per anntim or more in England even- 
Loans xinseeured by any one of these five kinds of security had to 
pay from*24 to 60 per cent, per annum. These bat^s were only for 
those people who were the poorest of the poor, who had nothing 
to pawn, who had no friend to stand surety for ihenir who could not 
call even witnesses to see the tranaaclion, and who were not willing 
to give any agreement or document. In such caaea riska of loss caiu 
not be adequately estimated and interest ought to have been high 
to cover losses. Professor Marshall* gives the instance of co*ter- 
mongers and cattle-dealers who have to pay lO per cent, per day. 
Rightly has he told us that a farthing inueited of ten per 
cen/ a dug Would omounf to a hillion pounds of the end of a year. 

The Hindu laws of interest in caaes of unsecured loans seem to 
be very mild even when judged by our present standards and the 
rotes do not seem eKcessive, It will have been seen that the daily 
interest paid in certain transactions is one pana or a quarter of a 
pana per cent. Tlie rate of interest on small and unsecured loans 
prevailing two thousand years back in India was about one-fortieth 
and at the highest one^tenth of what the coster^mongers have been 
said to pay in these days in England, 

Factors of fniuresi 

It is but proper that the rate of inteieat should vary with the 
varying degree of the security o^ered for the loan, Vyasa laid down 
that 35 per cent, per annum may be the rate in case of debts secured 
by pledges* 20 per cent. p. a. if the security is offered by the surety, 
while if there ia no security of any kind, 24 per cent, may be charged^ 

The second factor of interest recognised In these books is the 
reliability of the debtor due to his social position, profesaion, charac¬ 
ter, religious merit, etc. The personal security of the borrower must 
vary in the direct ratio of the descending scale of sodal and profes¬ 
sional positions ; inteiest must rise in ihe ascending order as the status 
of the debtor grows lower and lower. Hence the highest rate of 
interest allowable from men of priestly class was 2 per cent , from 
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the military clas* 3 per cent.^ from tte Vaisyaa 4 per cent,, from 
the ^udra« 5 per cent per month,* 

The third factor was the premium for insurance against trade^ 
risks- Traders who could riot offer security of any description and 
had to go to distant countries throegh unfrequented forests to sell 
cloth, etc,, could be charged up to 10 pet cent per months while 
those who had to traverse the ocean p had to pay as much as 20 per 
cent per monf/t.t 

The difference In the rate a of interest in various countnes and 
in the different localities of the same country* has been recognised 
by all writers. Even when the custamary rates are contrary to the 
legal rales prescribed in the law books, the former prevail and not 
the latter. 

Lsstly, ihe differences m the rates of interest due to busy anJ 
dull seasons have not been ignored. Oee scholiast adds :—counity 
is there a mere instance* suggesting usage founded on seasons, on 
difference of class, and so forth t 

There is a far greater dsk in the maritime trade than tn the inland 
tiade, hence the price of the hbe of money-capital must be hEghcr, 
The French law fiices a maximum rate of 3 per cent, for all mortgage 
Of consumption loans, but admits unlimited interest on loans of 
commercial character. The Hindu law fixed the maximum in produc¬ 
tive and risky loans. The act of lending money above those rates 
constituted the offence of usury and was punishable with a fine of 
12 to % panaa. The abetters were to be fined half of the above 
aum-§ 

The profits of trade and the prices of foreign articles must have 
been very highT when merchantB and traders had sometimes to pay 
120 per cent, interest per annum, though of course, on unsecured 
loans only, in inland trade and tw:ec as much for mantSme ccmmerce* 
No information on the profits of trade and industry earned In ancient 
India is available* but an idea of their magnitude can be offered by 
those which obteuned in the first half of 17th ccntUTy*C 

* Vinm, p, 296 - 

t Yij. fl. p. 2ZT+ p. M3. 

J P 123 flf Co^ctifldkc'p I. 
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In the Jivft Recorda^ VoL IV^pp. 6>-ll, t;hc proRta of the MeinjlU 
and japan trades on Indian goods aie shown. In the latter ofiao 
they varied from 420 to 700 per cent* in 1667 I 

Sieur LuiUier has g^'veo us an idea of the profits of vaxiovis trade's 
at the end of the seventeenth century. They can be aummarised 
as under : — 

1200 per cent* profits on Japan articles. 

lOOO per cent, profits on China ware. 

300 per cent, profits on Chinese silks^ 

30—40 per cent, profit on Bengal silks and rice brought to 
Coromandel. 

These rates, however* did not hold good in case of free con¬ 
tracts^ Any rates of interest, lower or higher* could be agreed to by 
lenders and borrowers without regard to their own castes according 
to the conditions of the market and circumstances of the case. 
Stipulated interests had to be paid in such cases. 

Theorj^ o/ Interest 

No rational theory of interest has been propounded in the Hindu 
books, although the principal items which make up fhe morsel rotes 
of interest have been admirably brought out. The fundamental 
cause of the genesis of interest is also not ignored^ That intereiit is 
the rew'ard of saving, of undergoing a great trouble in earning and 
a far greater hardship in main faming the money-capital intact, and 
of ahs/aini/tg from the use of it like a miser, ha* been implicitly pro¬ 
pounded by Sukra* and others. 

Thus the legitimacy of private wealth and therefore of interest 
on capital Is proved, because il is the result of labour and of absti¬ 
nence* or of postponing the present needs for the sake of future 
needs- Sukra holds the view that it i# four times as difficuk to save* 
preserve and maintain wealth as to earn it, because that which is 
disregarded even for a moment is soon destroyed- There is no 
greater fool than the man who knows how to earn but not to main¬ 
tain w'hat has been earned. 

AfoviFfium amount to claimed as miereAt 

Whatever may be the rates of snletest'—15* 20+ 24* 36, 40 h 6^ 
per cent or even more, the total interest for any one period during 
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wKich a pnrticuliu loan remamed unpaid could not OJCceed die prin^ 
cipal borrowed. Thi« rule waa observed only m the Ajyavartei, 
wbile In other countries mterest wba allowed to be accumulated till 
it was trebledp quadrupled or even octupled-* This rule of N^ada 
ia confirined by Manu^ Vianu and olhers. The interpretatianp how- 
cver« put upon it by achoUasla, nullifies the spirit and utility of the 
laWn, IF interest is paid month by month, or day by day. the amount oF 
interest paid by the borrower may« in their opinion, soar to any 
amount t but iF it is paid in an accumulated Form in one single 
payment, then alone it shall not he more than the amaunt oF the 
principnl.t In such a case^ the law does not offer relief to debtors^ 
because if the principal remains outstanding and the interest be paid 
in smaller sums than the amount of the principal there is no limit 
to the sum which may be received as interest. On the other band^ 
much latitude has been ^ven to creditors to exploit their distressed 
victims and extort From them exorbitant interest. The courts could 
not interfere in many cases. The Following laws will speak for 
themselves: 

A creditor lecavering an acknowledged debt will not be liable 
to the blame ol the kingj and if the debtor should complain to the 
king, he should be fined and made to pay the debt.§ 

A creditor recovering the sum lent by any (iawFul) means shall 
not be reproved by the king. IF the debtor, so Forced to discharge 
the debt, complains to the king« he shall be fined in an equal sum.t 

Moreover the rule is applicable equally to cases whether the 
interest was paid in money or grain, or whether the debt was or 
■was not secured by a mortgage. The intereat-law does not preclude 
recovery of interest, even when the principal sum lent has been 
paid off. 


• Nttriila. 1 1%: Vann. VL II — I7 e Mspni. VIII. I5I; CsutHiiu Xli 56- 

Yij.. ir 3^* BfliMpiti, Xt. \Z 

tS*e Erst of iDteresr oH. tnoncir fecpivcd st ftjict, not yair hy ymn. 

m-Mith by monlii, st cby by dsy. ai iE ougU, ttiuH never 1 m mere tbnn cncDugli 
duuUtt ih^ tbal b. msre llin smaunt of th* pKndpsJ paid .t the Hin* 

titne. 
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Commt^dii^-Loam 

In olden days as at present various kinda of loans were 
practised all over the country* Money loans con^itutc 
only one form* though a most IntporEant one. The details of 
commoditydoan—transactions and the rales of interest paid In the 
same kind of equal value to lenders are not separately mentioned in 
Manu, The commentators have especially stated that the very 
lienee on the rates of intereat on commodity-loans implies the same 
rates as on money loans, L<i., 15 per cent, on pledged loans and 24 
per cent^ etc. on borrowings when there is neither pledge nor surety 
to secure the loans. The maximum amounts of commodity interest 
which could be legally charged when it was allowed to accumulate 
differed m each case. Law givers are not unanimous on the 
compound interest allowed by law to be accumulated upon the 
loaned articles. 

The following are the typical examples of commodity Joans* j — 

fi) CJold ^oans sigmhcd the borrowing of gold,^ silveri gems* 
pearls, coral* shells, conches and the like* clothes made of wool and 
silk. Capita] could he doubled m all these cases, creditors could 
not claim mote than 1(10 per cent, as interest for the exceptionally 
long period during which the loan was not returned by the 
borrower* AH the great Jurists are unanimous on this law. 

(2) Melof loans.^On ail kinds of base metals like copper, iroii 
izon-hlings, bronze, tin, lead, etc. when borrowed, one had to pay 
on re-payment 200 per cent, at the utmost. 

(3) Qoth-loans have teen allowed to be trebled by Brhaspad and 
Vi.inu, but quadrupled by Yajnyavalka On the other hand, loans 
of Wool and hah, or of cloths made of these could be quintupled 
on the authority of Manu and Gautama. 

(4) Groin-icons taken for the purpose of food could grow to three 
t:mes the original amount according to Visnu^ Yajnyavalkya, 
Vasi^tha and Harita, but even to four times on the authority of 
Brhaspati and to five times on that of Manu and Gautama. In 
our own days cultivators borrow wheat, paddy, etc., on the con¬ 
dition of paying twice the amount within six months. 

• Bril. XI t3—Ifi; VSi- n. 57 : Mwim viil. isi E VUnu VI. 11-17: NSrads 

1. 107: Virs. V]f«v.* p. 297 j Vyiv, M,. p, 104 (MuidlikBLV: lit 

Co)cbr»kE*i Dig. I, p. [D9^ 
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(5) VegctMe-loans—lutett^l on &11 kind# of edib1« fruiti+ 

jMta etc,, bonowed by a man could accumulate to 300—400 per cent, 
Manu and Gautama allow the interest lo be accumulated to four 
timea ibc principal lent. 

(6) Catffe-ioflna—In village aucb loans are Freqcenl even now. If 
a bull is given on a loan to be used by another person, the owner 
of the bull whatever interest be might have extorted to be paid him 
by the borrower, could not claim more than 300 per cent- on the 
authority of Brhaspati. 

If a cow has been given by one person to another person, 
Vwpu allows the lender to take the offspring of the cow as 
interest for her uae. while to-day the calf and milk of tow belong to 
the rearer. The same rule applies to all animals employed for 
trauEport. According to Manu, the interest with tbe principal can 
be quintupled. However long tbe period of debt may be* the 
debtor can only be liable to pay back an amount cqu&l in valuo to 
five hundred piece a of money and no more, 

(7) .S/flye-loHns.—Howsoever strange it may appear to us to-day 
the cuilom was prevalent in ancient India to lend DBsis—female 
slaves for the conjugal use of men other ihan the owners. In sueb 
cases the offspring waa the interest accruing to the owner for the 
loan of the senlicnl property in tbe form of a slave. 

It has now been seen that interest on commodities varicH bom 
lOO to JOO per cent, but Manu does not allow acctunulation to exceed 
more than five times in any case. His laws on money and com¬ 
modities are given in his own words ^— 

In monsy transactions interest paid at one time (not by 
instalments) shall never exceed die principal; on grain, fruit, or hair 
and beasts of burden«. the interest together with the principal musf 
ftof be more than five times the original amount. 

Stipulated interest beyond the legal rate, being against the lav/ 
can not be recovered: they call that a usurious way of lending; the 
lender is in no case entitled to more than five in the hundred. 

(Vlll, 150-151.) 

Time Litnii to /fccumuJafion of Interest 

The period of time after which interest ceases on various sorts 
of loans is shown in the following table. Manu does not allow 
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ccmpound inlercAt. so intefuit is increasing from year to 

year, till k equals ihc principal lent. TTiiiS a loan of Rs. 100 will 
be doubled in sia years aiid eight months- Similarly« as 2 per cent. 
per month can at the highest be charged from a Brahxnana^ it means 
that if the pnncipal remains with the debtor for a long time+ he wilt 
pay Rs, 100 per cent, after 50 or more months. A simiiar calcnla* 


tion is to be made in other cases. 
Kind oj Loan 

Pledged money loans 
fynsecurcd money 
For Brithmanas 
„ Ksatriyas 
,, Vaisyas 
Sudraa 
Cold Ioann 
Metal 
Cloth I, 

Grains 

Vegetables 

Cattle loans ,,- 

Seed pt ,,, 

Miscellaneous loans 


Time 

60 months, 
as under 8(1 months. 
50 nicnlhs. 

... 33 1/3 .. 



... 20 

Same as above. 

... Double the above periods. 

*r* 1 + »i 

p 

*-■■■ *i pt I. 

... Treble the above periods 
Quintuple 
Septuple 


Locna without Interest 

Interest ia forbidden in some cases, unless there has been a 
special agreement between the parifiea to the contrary. Narada 
has named the following cases when no interest can be charged S" 

(1) Price of a commodity purchased but not received, 

(2) Price of a commodity sold but not delivered ^ 

13) Wages. 

(4) Deposit. 

(5) A fine imposed by the Crown. 

16) Money taken by fraud or the like and restcred. 

(7) A thing idly promised to dancer^ and the like. 

(8) Wager-money—money won in gambling. 

SamvarLa bas counted a few more itents like these;— 

(9) Property of women lent to kinsmen or kept with husbands, 

sons or other protectors bears no interest. 
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(lO) Non« on inletftst 

(H) Deposit remaifiing with a depos^toiy, 

(IZJ A thing committed in tiuat or placed with an interfnedjale 
^ person. 

(O) A si™ which b duhiotis or unliquidated. It has been 
expleuned by Ratnakara lo be a sum du* by a surety. 

Kiityiyana too haj some more items on which no interest can 
be charged:— 

(14) On leather 

[15] ^aw 
(E6) Asava 

Wager-money 
Price of commodities. 

Woman^s fee—money payable to a courtesan^ 

Money due From a surety on account of his Huretiship. 
Nuptial gift. 

Vy ^a has enumerated the following cases;— 

(17) A pledget meant to be kept only, hot used without the 

owfterb consent. 

(18) A debt not accepted from a debtor tendering it and 

deposited with a third person. 

(19) Part of a loan remaining in the hands of the creditor. 

(Cf* Gautama, XIU 32-33 ) 

(20) A fine imposed by government, although paid after a long 

del ay f carried no interest 

A nuptial gift which is promised to be paid. 

(21) A sum only promised on a false or immoral considerariort, 

®mcc the donee, It is argued. Kaa no property in a thing 
promUedn, there can be no interest. 

(a) Narada. Vi-nu, Yajnyavalkya. VySsa, K^ayana. Manu 
ate agreed that if a pledge for ccetody is used by the ctediior+ 
interest on Joan is forfeited. 

ib) If a beneficial pledge be damaged, no interest accrued. 

(c) If a pledge is lost, spoiled, altered or destroyed, it is to be 
made good by the creditor unless the loss Is causod without his Wt 
by.the act of God or king. If he can not restore the pledge or its 


I See Brhaflpati and Vi^u* 
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price, tliere foUovra ihe forfeiture of the principal ae well as of 
intereit.* 


In the case of a beneficial pledge when ila usufruct alone has 
been accepted as Ita interest, no other Interest is to be taken or 
given. (Manu. VfIJ. I4J,) 

KuIJuka has rightly said : ” If land, a cow. a slave, or the like, 

Iw delivered ^ a pledge to he used, the creditor shall not receive 
the interest already ordained on loans of money/’ 

The debt of a surety was payable by his son without interest, 
but the grandson in default of the debtor, was not morally bound 
to pay the debt at all, (Pp. 254o.) The son w« to pay the 
horrowed principal for which his father stood surety, but no Interest 
could be claimed on it. If a grandson had to pay debts contracted 
by his grandfather, he too had to pay the sum borrowed but not the 
interest on it. The money due by a surety was on no account to 
paid by his grandson; it was lost to the creditor, if the debtor by 
that time had absconded or otherwise was unable to pay. 


Hesfrumf o/ D^^biors 

The treatment of the debtors in India was indeed very har^h 
when judged from modern standards of justice and morality. But 
It was certainly as, if not mure, human than that meted out to 

debt™, in ancient Rome or even ia England in the beginning of 
Ihe iVth centiir>\ 


Brhaspatif has detailed five espedienta to recover debt from a 
debtor. These have been eiplained by the same law-giver. 

When a debtor is made to pay by the advise of friends or 
kmametj, by mild remonstrance, by constant following or by the 
creditor starving himself to death, that mode of recovery is said to 
be constant to equity. When a creditor with an artful design 
borrows any thing from the debtor, or withholds a thing deposited 
by him, and thus compels payment of debt, this is called circum- 
vention or le^al deceipt 


When a iiebtor is fettered and conducted into ifie creditcr’^ 
house, where he Is compelled to pay the debt by bearing or other 
forcible means, it ii called Wolenf compu/sjon. 


• ColabrEkoke'fl Dig. pp 143^158, 
t XJ, S4-59. 
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When fl debtor is forqcd to pay by confining bU wife, son or 
cattlei And by having hi& door obstructed, it is termed tbe 
customerrj^ mode or ^he loto/uf con;/fnement. 

An indigent debtor may be tftken to his own house by the 
creditor and compelled to do work the re ^ such aj distilling spirits 
and the like ; however, a Brahmana must not be ao confined but be 
made to pay gradually. Bhrgu ordains that a debtor may be dragged 
before an assemblage of people, end there restraTned until he pays 
the debt, according to the cuslDm of the country^ 

Debtors were treated with such harshness and cruelty that 
prov'isions as the following had to be made in their favour t 

If one confined should need the voiding of urine or fieeea. he 
should either be followed at a distance, or dismissed m fetters^ or 
should be asked to furnish his son or other relatives as a hostage m 
lieu of hntuelf. If he has furnished 'aecurity* he shovld be released 
every day at the hour of meals and at night, and also tclfii7e the hosl- 
ego remufns in ctisfodg. He who can not or will not lender a fCcurity 
for appearance, should be confined in jai] or in the custody of 
guardsv 

It is evident that the restramt of the person of the debtor and 
even of the persons of his wife, sons and cattle is permissible. 

Even blows are authorbed. Threat of blows^ catching the 
debtor by the hair, dragging him to the creditor*® house^ har&h 
reproof, and violent confinement are legal on the authority of 
Bj haspatl. 

Katyayana supports the preceptor of the gods in these 
word* ‘'A debtor, being arrested, and freely aclcnoledging the 
debt, may be openly dragged before the public assembly, and 
confined undJ he pays what is due. accordiiig to the immemorial 
usage of the country/' Elsewhere the same author lays down 
that a creditor may enforce payment from his debtor by beating 
or by coercion, Manu too has authorised the use of violent 
measures For enforcing payment, 

The general rule is that the ha rah methods employed for 
recovering the debt ought to conform to the usage prevalent in a 
country. Much light is thrown in the commentary on this text. It 
is said that in some countries creditors cause their debtors to be 
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ajTCflted and corifincd by the king's officera ; Jn others^, they themselves 
oi their servantj reatrain the debtors j m others agam, they 
confine them in fettera. 

The condition of bringing before the public assembly \m worth 
consideration. Maltreatment of the debtor could be prevented. 
The persona a$«emb!ed served as witnesses of the acknowledged 
debt. If was intended to get the approbation of impartial persons 
for the work to be done by the debLor in conformity with the local 
custom. 

This treatment waa to vary with the nature and amount of the 
debt as well as with the character of the debtors and creditors. 
Debtors must have been harshly treated in the houses of their 
crednors. They could stir out In chains only for bath, meals and 
for calls of nature. They were kept withm closed gates and given 
meals in their prisons. 

Moral s^nc^ion of Intcr^si 

The moral Justification of interest is shown by the severe punish¬ 
ments that have been threatened to fall upon the defaulter of a debt. 

Katyayana and Bfhaspati threaten a delaulier to be bom again 
as a slave, servant* wife, or a beaat of burden in the house of his 
creditor* while Narada pronounces a still greater punishment on I he 
head of a defaulter:—** The debt or loan which a debtor does not 
repay even on demand shall multiply till ft reaches a thousand 
mil ions. On that amount having been reached the debtor suffering 
the consequences of that act shall rn each succctsivo biVtfi he n horsey 
on 035 ^ a bultock.i or o 

Vyasa too has something to say on the point :— 

‘‘If an ascetic or an agnihotri should die in debt, the merit of 
those authorities or that worship of fire will belong to the creditor*”* 

Narada has beautifully summoned up the case thus :_ _ 

If a creditor of the priestly class die* leaving issues, the king 
shall cause the debt to be paid to them; if he leaves no issue, to 
his near kinsmans if he leaves none who are near, to thode who are 
distant, paternal or matemah If he leaves no heirs near or distant « 
nor persons connected by sacred studies, the king shal! bestow it on 


•Vyiiv, M pp. lil-ltl 
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Vfcwlhy priests ; hut if none of these are present, lei him cast it into 
the waters* The debts of other classes m similar circnmslanccs, he 
may seize for himself^f 

This injunction is based on the well-known Hm3u law that the 
wealth oF all but priests who die without heirs, goes to the' king.* 

Stai^ Loans 

Before wc leave this topic of interest, we may refer to two inj- 
ftutton, mentioned in Hindu books on politics. State loan, were 
Misod or forcibly req^sitioned from rich men in time, of crises, 
thwg^fa interest was paid on them- :^ukra saya.-^“ Tbc kin^, after 
giving a promiae of paying a certain fixed interest, should take the 
wealth of the rich men in times of danger, as a loan. On the passing 

oft of the danger, he should return the amount to them with 
intere«."t 

Thu, the floating or mobile weaJtK of the community could be 
requisitioned in rime, of national crises ; but the borrowed money 
was not to be appropriated or confiscated by the state, it was to 
be duly returned to the Government bond holders along with 

InldivAAi- ^ 


On the other hand, there was the practiee of depositing state- 

money with nch bankers that it may serve as a national reserve for 
cnticul times„ 

. *4 ’’'T''' “'ll 'ink biniktr. 

II 42 451 ■“/ bn of!« m [y; 

(2) K.u.!I,. ,1., .. ^ 

on p^nodicaJ intore^t is a loan** 

e «.* i'"* “oo- 

Td “ k» I'o-H"* mon., 

It. does not become amenable to censure.^ 


t Oised. I., p. J3S. 

* viiau. xvtii, ij_r 6 

t 5likro. IV. tr. 21-22, 

^ Apij (’'uiTM#, Ene, Trsiu. p, 5l|0, 
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(4) Loans (o a^iculturiala have been highly praised in vanous 
Works. In the Sahha Parva, It has been pointed oat that when 
aarlculturlsts are In wont of seed, food, etc., they should be gener. 
oualy given loans on 25 per cent. mtL'reaL§ 

* 

Lou^s rn faaotiT of Uehtors 

There are many law® to protect borrowers. Those naturally 
differ in different law-books. On some points there U unanimity or 
ficncml coTic^snsiis of DpiJiion, Among^si Hindu jiirist 4 i 

A synopsis of theK rules will furnisli at a glance tlieir tompre- 
hf nEive oatiure i — 

(1) Debtors were not to pay mare than the ma^mum interest 
on money loans. 

(2) Commodity loans were legd for a spedfied period only, 

(3) Certain cUsses of borrowers were protected from being ex¬ 
ploited. 

(4) All kinds of interest other than the simple were looked upon 
ns repiebensiblci 

(5) Accumulation of interest on money and commodities was 
limited both with regard to time and amount. 

(6) There were aevera] persons from whom no Interest could 
be charged for, and In many transactions done under vanity, passion. 
Ignorance, etc,, etc., no interest was allowed at alt. 

(7) The loans of several conunoditles of a perishable nature 
were exempted from Inteieat. 

Synopsis o/ Inttteal lows 

Thus the usury laws of Hindu India «n now be summed up 
thue:— 

(I) (i) 15 per cent, per yeaj was the maximum interest allowed 
on meeured money loans. 

(ii) Even this rate was not to be charged for more than a year. 

(2} Unsecured loans were tq pay 24 to 60 per cent, varying 
with the position of a borrower in the scale of castes. 

(3) A certain maximum was fixed beyond which accumulated 
interest could nqt be claimed. If money loan^ remained outstanding 

uw, • "It*"' * ‘ «*> 
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for more than a year, the principal could be doubled, after which 
interest cewd. Thus no debtor was liable to pay «t one time 
interest which exceeded the principal. 

(4) Brahmanas and K^atriyai were prohibited to practise usury 
even in times of extreme distress, but Vaisya# were ahowcd to 
resort to it only to get over a period of distress, so that the practice 
of moneydending and usury was confined to Sudraa, but these * 
on account of their poverty could not probably control much capital. 

(5) On loans of commodities, hterest could go up to five times, 
the original value lent to a borrower. So far there is perfect agree- 
meat among Manu, Gautama and many other law givers. In other 

Items, the disagreement between Manu and other jurists becomes 
«harp. 


(6) Interest nor approved by law-books and the people was illegal 

(7) ComiKiund, periodical, corporal and stipulated interests 

just limitg not be chAjrged. 

(81 A loan secured by a pledge like land. catUe. slaves, etc, 
that were used by the creditor, bore no interest (Manu, Vlt, 143; 
Gautama, Xd, 32 : Bi^u, VJ, 5.) 


Such pledged property, howsoever long it may be In the posses¬ 
sion of a creditor, can never be lost by being sold Or alienated 
by creditors. Pledges other than the beneficial, i.e., those from which 
no income accrues, become the property of lenders when the original 
debt is doubled by unpaid interest, (Manu. VlH. 143-149}. 

(91 Various penalties are prescribed for the secret use of pledges 
without the peimission of the owner. Similarly, forcible use of a 
pledge in contravention of a special prohibition was also punishable. 
(Manu, VIIJ , 150.) 


(10) The state like private individuals was allowed to Jend^nd 
borrow money and even requisition loans in times of national crises. 

(11) Lastly, borrowers and their inheritors were looked upon as 
mora ly hound to pay up the principal and interest according to the 
contract ^.ah had been freely entered into by the two contracting 
P^ies. Tbe dteoiy of fmser Jair. was prevalent to an extreme in 
this case so that many a time borrowers were left to the tender 

gat^dTol ” money-lenders. Usury Jaws were promul¬ 

gated to save the poor and miserable, still the arm of the state was 
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not long enough to offer protection to the needy. Creditors had 
much {tcenae in extracting and exacting their money from the debtors. 

A scene from the AfrthchftaHfei throw# much light on the point. 

A man has Jort ten Sut?o«wi in gambling and has nothing to 
pay offithe debt- He manages to abscond. The master of the 
gambling house finds him out and drags him hither and thither, He 
IS asked to sell his father, mother, or himself for the payment of the 
debt. He finally agrees to kH himself. Therefore he walh# along 
the road and cries, " Gentlemen, buy me of this gambling master 
for ten 5urtimos.'' But no one buys him. A quarrel ensues in 
which he receive# such a blow that he bleeds, faint and faUs to the 
ground. Ultimately the debt is paid by VasantasenS, the heroine 

of the play and the gambler is released from the clutches of his 
creditor, 

Ensiavement for debt* was a very common feature of the 
rdian society, ancient as well mediae\'a], though the treatment was 
not so cruel m was in ancient Greece and Rome, 




THE HORSE TN tNDO.EURQPEAN LANGUAGES 


(Pitor. I. J. S. Twaporewala. B.A,. Ph,D.,) 

Perhtps ihe moat fascmBting branch of the acience of Compara. 
live Philology IS that commonly known hy the German name of 
UrKeEchicbte or by the equally foreign sounding name Linguistic 
/ oittonfotogy. In this an attempt i> made to reeonrtnJtt the pre¬ 
historic culture and civilJ«itfo„ of the speakers of a certain family 
of languages, as far as this can be traced through means of the 
languages themselves. As is well known, there are a large number 
of words which can be traced In several of the important branches 
of a family of languages; and if it can be proved that these various 
branches have been separated from each other during h considerable 
period, then it may reasonably he presumed that these words form, 
as h were, the common inheritance of all these branches from their 
common ancerto.-. A great deal of information regarding the 
material culture of the peoples speaking these language may be 
tethered from these words- A fair proportion of the words of this 
class are names of ammdi and plants, and these incidentally also 
supply US with important dues as to the or glnal home of that 
p&rticuEdr family of 


A» far as the Upiages of the Indo-Europcnn family are 
concerned the names of the various animals srtd plants which are 

include ^th the domesticated as well as the wild animals and plants 

found m all the bmnehe^r of the |,-E., are not truly original 1,1 

then be,ame universally accepted in this family In other ca«s, 
one original name, though traceable in many branches bea^s « 
different meaning in each; this is especially the case with the names 
of plants. Some animals, again, are indicated hy several names in 
the various branches, each name being common to two or more 
among the branches- ft then becomes an extremely f.scinaring (ask 
to trace out why these differem branches have adopted these different 
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naine«. Some of these pojtits msy be (lluatrated by the names of 
the horse in the various lan^age of our family. 

The connection of the horse with humanity begins definitely (as 
far as our kiiowledge goes today) from the palaeolithic times. "The 
true men of the Palaeolithic Age. who replaced the Neand'erthalers. 

.hunting peoples, and some or all of them appear to have 

hunted Lfce mammolh and the wild horse as well as the reindeer, the 
bison and the aurochs. TTiey ate much, horse. At a great open-air 
camp at Solutre, inhere they seem to have had annual gaihcringa for 
many centuries, it i# estimated that there are the bones of 100,000 
horaes, besidies leindeer, mammoth and bitgon bones. They probably 
followed herds of horses, the little bearded ponies of that age. 
ae these moved after pasti're. They hung about on the flanks of 
the herd, and become very wise about its habits and diapoaitlon. 
A Urge part of these men's lives must have been spent in watching 
animals. Whether they tamed and domestical ted the horse is still 
an open question. Perhaps they learnt to do so by degrees as the 
centuries passed At any rale we find late palaeolithic drawings of 
horses with marks about their heads which are strongly suggestive 
of bridles, and there exists a carving of a horse'll head showing what 
ts peihaps a rope of twisted skin tendon”.* 

It is however doubtful that the horse, even if lamed by palaeoli¬ 
thic man. was ever used for riding at all. The animal at that period 
seems to have been a small bearded pony, and m it was not capable 
of bearing the weight of a man and therefore was useless for riding.f 
Later on we find the horse completely domesticated. 
One of the earhest uses of the domesticated, or rather the 
semi-domesticated, horse was for sacrifice. A horse's skull 
discovered by J. A. Sjo^en at lugelstad in SchoRcn showing a flint 
knde driven right through it exactly In the centre amply corroborates 
this view.J The first use of the domestic horse was this sacrificial 


^ WcHf« Tkt Qutiinc of pp. 46-47. 

t (v. 9}, l)ie S'lryfittw. iny* lli.i they * b,Md of 

miatl hofae*. "'not strong to Ihat men on tKsFt hjizkw, W 

yoked to clinricka.., . ■monir the iwlflcst known**, 

t SchndoT, ||, pp, 172 A pidtiro oF t1iE» otfotl 

given thetf. 
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iiae and as a natural cpnaeQUcnce it was alsc u^ed a# human food. 
Its milk may have also been used later. * 

The chief char ctCfifltic of the horse which struck the human 
being moat was ita lightning speed. And for this reason the horse 
in mythology represented darting light, and hence some of the lights 
of heaven, notably the Sun and the Morning Star. The Affvinas are 
twin gods of light and correspond to the two OiDscun of Greek 
mythology Di- to the Lettsc god^s two sons, gods of light in both 
lands Dadhilcra also represents the Sun in the form of a steed and 
is another of these horse-ahaped gods of light-1 

Two principal species of the domesticated horse are distinguish^ 
able at a later age. One of them, the Western, is a heavier and! a 
larger animal and is distinguished by the development of a longer 
muzzle and a receding brain-cavity. The other^ the Eastern, is of 
a lighter, more delicate type, and possesses a larger brain-cavit^', 
while its mustzle is shorter. This early distinction between the 
Ehistem and the Western types is on the whole well marked in the 
various ^'ord groups of the languages that denote this animal. 

The word which is found in all the branches of the Indo-Europe 
fnmfly leacept the Slavic) is the word This gives 

Sanskrit Avesta ospa^ Persian oso^ Ossetic Afghan as 

(usp^r, march Balochl ops, Liffiuancun aszuia ; Greek hippos, 
l^iin equus, Irish echp Gaulish epo» Old Saxon chu^ Old English 
eoh. Gothic n/hii^a (in nthma-fundi, briers), Tokhadan iirdjtu^eh 

Besides these there is the Skt. hdya which is cognate to the 
Armenian jip and, among the £un»peiin branches of the 1--E. We also 
find two lets of words connected with the horse* which have a fairly 
wide extenaion: (1) Greek pdfes^ Gothic futa, id/berrfon pets 
friah fdir fmaieh English foal: and (2) Old High German stuo/n^ Old 
Norse stod. Old Saxon stado. Old English sfod« English stud, 
Lithuanian stodes, which all denote herd of horses *" 


* To-dfljir aWo la ihc KhtEg;i£ SA«pi|>ei^, the orls^nal liDmckLnc^ of iKe Kot«£. the 
mE\i% UKS of lk« Ahimd sr? foi ita R^h std it* mifk- 

f dtkty w ce1ebE4il«d in fouT bynirifl al rhe Rigticda —iv. 3€. 40 itnd vtt. 44. 
Sew Giumhiuti IVfiritffbucb ^um 574: Mscdenetl^ Mi/lkologs/y 

pp I4tk4^,. 
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The only importaht Wanch of the l.-E. whkh has been left out 
of ihU list is I he Slavic.* Tlie word in Rus^san far the better class of 
horse (a steed) It in Czech it is komon, in Lithuanian J^me 

Imare). These forms are connecteci wtth the Old Russian j^dmonb 
and, according to J. Schn^idt^ this lait word and fhe wotd used irt 
Old Slavic, (mare), are connected with the Callo-Latm word 

cahafius and the Creek ^obd/Z^s (a wort-horse or a dray-horseln 
Sohmidt further thinks that aJl these words may be traced back to 
a hypathetjea] form ^eb-monii a pre-tiido-European (and also 
perhaps a non-lndO'EuTOpean} designation lor the ammal. He also 
thinks that the first patt of this hypothetical word, koh, may be 
compared with the Finnish bcuo^ hepo{ (horse), and that 
the second part, moni, is to be seen in the Latin word 
mannus$ pony or gal lie horse). This Utter Latin word 

mannuw, however, may very well have been deitved by assimiUtion 
through mandus and the same word may be seen in the Albania- 
nt^B (foal of horse or ass), and in the name of the Mesaapjan god 
Jupiter Metrzarta (to whom horses were sacrificed); and further this 
word may be connected with the Basque word m^ndo^ (horse or mule). 

In this connection we may mention ancient Gallic place names 
like EpO'inonduo-durijm,** In any caste from all this we may draw one 
conclusion certainty, viz..^ that the words cabaUua and mirnous point 
to some nondndo^European connections. 

The existence of the words belonging to the series of she Skt. 
OB00 meke^ it amply clear that the L-E, peoplesff were acquainted 


In the HUHle. wKicb I; *m tn l.-E. tsnsuss^^ word ^or hoiK hi 

WrUtro in ckc r’Qndfi&i’iii fend hsi been fonienuB'nlly rpfed like iKc ^ormponii- 
ing Afiyriin : lO we cto art quite know how it wu 'pfonoimccd- Very Lik^iy 

ll wu much liltc the Lii4:iiii 

f The ordiii*ry Rumibii li lomhaiti which hni bren liiken ffom I he 

TurtiHh-Tfertfef m S^ht^ldcrH R^solrejclb^n . M. p, 177 

t it the Eng. coi (fe iczifell fctovt P&tiy} fet «ll conm^rtcdl TK^ dedvettoft a[v*« 
In 5kr#E i Difjionur^, fr^m O.E--. (top or lummil) u pol v^ity 

convmeij^g. C&n thu nrt Have been loan wiwdi7 

I It must be tddffsi that nlL icho^iri da ncit iccepr thU iheory of Schmidl. 

WiJdc. Edfcinifchf■ ^Ipmo/ogticbej ll^^6rle*-iifiich* p- 4A2!. The c^HvneCtina 
with the Bfefequ# here i# exuemcly intcrening and ikaniflcfehr bul I nt*d not digfeH 
fin thlfe point. 

•* The c^tenicnt rptk kete "'hots*** end nufiEluo is 
tt ^ UK thie cOnvcnicQl phiue to fnejin "paopl'c the l.-E. 

th^rc Lfe tMS fthtidoglrfeJ impticiilioii whiilfeoever. 
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with this Animal bcjori^ th^ir separaHon ; while ihe existence 
of coifTiAte word& correeponding to SWt. rafha and ce^ro in very 
widely separated branches of the I.-E. rnai; lead to the conduaion 
that the horse Was also domesticated before the separation. The 
development of the h-E, word eJ^yo in the various branches |howa the 
first and most fundamental sound change, the change which separates 
the iaiam from the cenfum languages-* This makes it pretty certain 
that the L-E. people in their original home were acquainted: with the 
horsep while the other set of names found Ip the European branches 
aeetnes to indicate that in the course of their migrations through Europe 
the l.-E. peoples came across the Western variety of the animal ntid 
got its name From some of the non-Indo-European people^ 

From the European remains we find that by the end of the stone 
age the bones of the wild horse (used as food) become conffiderably 
lees in quantity, and so we may conclude tbat by ihat tinte the 
animat had become a valued and permanent member of the human 
household-, This domesticated wild horse of the stone age in Europe 
was the ancestor of I he modem European horse .f 

The Vedic Indians regarded the horse as a specially valuable and 
sacred animal. India is not the land of the horse and consequently 
the animal was specially well cared for and was stall-fed and not 
I turned out to giajEe in the meadows with the other cattle,^The 
possession of horses was regarded as a sign of rank and wealth. 
WairJOTS were often dislinguished by names containing the element 
) oaOd.^Thc gods were described ^ possessing glorious divine steed.1 
Endra and Soma have been termed offtojfi.S TTie gift of horses 
being the supreme gift we find in some places the word done (gift) 
^itself being used in the sense of horseThe horse waj also valued 


* tn tbe l.'E. paJ^lAlEud vcIk sautld U cksiiHep t* fc pure wcIm 

Iky ia Grrek. Lhiin. GirrmuijcH Hlltitc ik.nd Toktiarian: wttite h ckanK?^ 

IQ s h or A iri Aryut tlndo^Irui^anl. Ltllo-SifKvlcH Anntnliirt and 

AjkAfua.it. Tlic Fortner fTOup li ektl^d tke Gcnium-gnnip and iK? lallcr ii cmirnt 
the jffitfpn-group hvin iKc tho word for iht numeral 100- 

t Sclii^der. op. citi,, p. 171 - 

k 3. *mJ aurocrouf other pUoe». 
s Ibid, ii. 2\i I snil Ik W. 

q tMd, v|i. If. 22-25 Khd vili, 46, 24. Cf-. limjliuEv Old Hiflh German 

(how) und Goth- muFfhnij fsifi) 
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For tlie beauty' of it» colour and in Jic Veda are mentioned steed* ot 
vBfious colours; hari (fawn), rohila (bay), iyama (dark) and others. 
The moat valued was the white or the cream-coloured horse. like the 
one the Aiotnas gave to Pcdu * The hcr« wa# h}so used lathe most 
Importan! of all royal ccremortes—the nsoomcdha without which no 
ruler could call himself chniitrai’art/n.f 

Schrader seems to thinh that on the whole the L-E. people were 
not a race of ridels although they had tamed the horse pretty early 
and had been using it for war.J Not being nomad*, the hor™ 
was not an animal of universal use to the L-E. people, as to the 
Tartars, and hence in the earlier literatures of the l-E. peoples the 
animal ts metilioned much less often than the cow or the o*. They 
certainly did not grow up together with their horses and conquer or 
perish together with them' like the nomadic Tartars-S But the Aryans 
Dndo-I raniaTu) Ef); thr course of iKeir mirations from their ori^nal 
home lived for a good length of time in ikt neigKbourhood of BactriAn 
where they came to know the Ahima] much more iriiimiitely than their 
breLhem could in Elurope. 

So we find that the use of the home both for nding and for 
chanotA was quite w^elJ known to the Vedic tndians. Riding is very 
catcgoncAlly referred to in tKe Veda.^ Again there are 
ad}ecdv&A like dawiprjtho** (riding on horseback) and dat'd- 
budfina (carried by horses]tt alao which show that horsey 
m Ancient India had other uses than merely that of adding pomp 
and stale to the rich or of being sacrificed by kings. Chariots, loo, 
are mentioned in HV-, vji, 54, I and elsewhere very often. Chariots 


• Itid, I, ] 16 6 Tire Ivcia k cerate wisK iht bcnfc 

iKc tuvacalied trsnil^uioa, "erchtn-CoJ^fcd"". Cfcani-tolE^urcd hcTTBCfl arc very tiiflily 
prized: the Inmoui lel 4 wn^ by Ki n^-Einperttt Edward Vl1 w#e« tlisNly prized 
and were ukiI by htrrt va all ^Imtc Vcr>" -altecv a lisbt coloured h^^rve 

EcE« pure wkitc out pf qld 

i* In i. 162 aird Kb} ihii ceremony- deKfibcd. 

t SpFPcIirerifJc^buri^ ui^d |Jrd ed.t, If* pp 

I Gci|fer+ CiBh'fiaailwf o/ fbc ^diferrt fiantdni iJi dndeni rimiia. L. p 
The whole acctlon in ikit hock relalihff lo the hor^ wdl worlk re^din^- 

^ NvtKinff cm W ctearex evidence ot [h» ihm ftV.. v 61, 2^1. 
vill. 26. 14, 

tt Namc'y* in chariou) Ibid.* La fi. 2. 
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are mentioned hcMeB in R^ ,, 1%, 10.1, 22tl and elsewhere * and 
ihe UM of hotM chanoU m war is cleaxty menlioned in RV.^ vi. 75.7- 
The making of chariots has also been described and ^*the skill shown 
in the composition of hymns is compared to the art of the carriage- 
builder'",* 

Herodotus comparing India and Persia says that the former had 
'‘all the four-fooled beasts and birds......very mgch bigger than else¬ 
where, except only the horses/' and of I he latter he says that the 
Median horse U^nied as the Nisean horse) was superior to the Indian 
animal, t 

Horse racing is a very ancient sport. Indeed some scholars seem 
to think that there was a race-couise at the Stonehenge 4 At any rate 
it was a sport well recognised by the L-E*. peoples and the Aryans 
were extremely fond of it. This sport is referred to fre€iuently+ and 
racers have been often mentioned in the Veda. The hymn RF.+ vit- 
69 is a prayer for victory Tn a chariot race^ The two rushing rivers 
Vips 9 and ^tudri are compared to two racing mares.§ Fhere is a 
special name, avart, applied to the race-horse on account of his speedy 

The plateau of Iran is much better suited to be the home of the 
horse^ and the north-eastern parts of Iran border upon the homeland 
of the Asiatic horse referred to above.** And conseriuently the Irani¬ 
ans were better horsemen and had belter horses than their brolher Ary¬ 
ans of India. Herodotus hes in a famous passage told us that the anci¬ 
ent Persian were ''carefully instructed, from the fifth to the twentieth 


* V.S. Glisifr. L-ecl^Fca cn Rtflir'cJii. 191; tKe frlcmed to otc U 61, 

4, 91. 1- snd rv. 16. 20. 
if Herodoluftr Ui- 106- 
I Sclintdcr. L|, p. I7L 

5 RV,, iii. H. 1. 

Cruftmiina, Hwfrrbucti Jirm M6. Cf- wlm the Avestnin word 

oOiTiiol mMm and n opptied <0 ihr «nd die «pUliel OaJ'Ca^ 

fiApa Applied la ibe to tke S^b. 

In ihc built ol I ho Tirim rtve^r ti ■lill faund iho^quui Pr:oifaif«kri. who i» 
ihe jwAftrt TcpfeselURilkc of the nBcrlcnt A^llc lypc- ThI* loud Is slfO ihc 
homdond of lhe wild u^- sTvd heme wu known In i^ncirnl India u ike 
j^Aarofciio Un^. In iHti coaneetiea, phota ihc tneieni: homehind of the harpe 
end ilf diftoiion throughvot lhe worldpKo Wiwlctp Won cod Cu/lurC, pp. Ill-ISL 
Hpccldly lhe roap gives on p. 120- 
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year in three thjn^ alone ; to nde, to draw the bow, and to speak the 
truth/"* Horsemanship has been fdl throusch their history a strong 
point with the Persian people. In later ages, in the wars between 
Iran and Rome, it was the Iranian cavalry that proved stronger than 
the Roimibn legions^, and Rome was never able to cross the PuphratEB. 

Horae and chariot races were the moat beloved sports of the 
anc lent I ranlans. and the royal game of polo was first played among 
these people. The Persiisna loved the animal with a love that 
bordered upon veneration. The white horse was specially venerated* 
but horses of other colours were al^ prized ^ Among the 
colours noted in the A vesta are. besides tpQ^ia [Skt. jf^efo), zairi 
(Skt. hoftX flUrushfl (Ski. uru3a)i sumo “^Skl. iyumo) and several others. 
The steeds of the various deities are mentioned as being swifter than 
anything upon earth, as having the most gorgeous trappings and 
Having their hooF^ shod with goldT Tile dettes themselves 
sometimes take the shape of horses ; thus Verethraghna (Prtrohnn} 
appears as a white horse and Tishtrya (the «tar Sirius) also aasiimea 
the form of a white horse, whilst his opponent Apaoaha, the demon 
of draught, takes the shape of '"a black horse, hairtess on his tail, 
back and ears"\ t 

The pioiii worshipper in ancient Iran also asked for the gift of 
good and swift steeds. The possession of horses was with the 
Ira'niang also the sign ol rank and wealthy and proper names with the 
element aspa indicated the wartior clast. Among the most famous 
bearers of such names were Keresaspa. the great hero of Aveslan 
legends, the hero-mmded conqueror of the Homed dragon.§ Pouru- 
shospa., the father of Zoroaster,'^ and V'shtaspa. King of Bactria, and 
his great mintster Jamaspa the Wise, two of the earliest and among 
the most devoted of the discipies of the Prophet. 

Warriora prayed to the deities to give strength to their horses.** Ill 
later ages ill-treating the horse, by not giving him sufficient food or by 


* i. 136; R.»wliii*cia'* irBcitikiion. 

t Ci. llic dcACriplloa of llic vtecd* sf SrsoiFifl. ViMrid ivii. I7 S. 
t Ymhi *iv. 9 uid viii. I6. For mformali^a nbouil itic hor«* in lian «c 
cp. cit.i L PP^ I?4-S0 and iJ** DbiJtk. 

5 lopnfl pi. IH 

^ Matt^ of llie ^acertoT^ ol ZorHttvt have aninci endint In 
Cf. HirlQng other p&uagu Voi. iS- 2Z Mid Ivii. 26, 
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keeping him in filthy surrounditigs a piitibk^ble CTime- Nqt only 

that, but men are warned against catching even wild bqrscs in such 
a manner aa lo injure them.* 

The veneration felt by the ancient Iranians for ihc horse^is shown 
in a well-known Avesta text where the ilUuHed horse says to his 
rider+ ^'Mayest thou never be a harnesaet of hoirses^ nor a. bestnder 
of horses, nor a driver of horses l thoup who dost not pray 
for strength for me, wh^n in the frill assembly when in 
the course thronged with horsesThe horse was also used aa an 
oracle in Persia. There is the well known story of how Daitus got 
his throne because his horse was the fim to neigh at dawn.t And in 
Iran the royal stable Was always an inviolable saJlctua^>^ § 

It seems almost certain that the hor&e was the cultural gilt of the 
Aryans to the Semitic races. Tkt word for horse 'm the Ancient 
E^T^tian IS ids/m Aasyrfanj sisfi. in Hebrew bus in Aramaean 
Attempts have been made to trace all these words to the l.'E- xso 
c^yos {5kt. so^^cojfi) I But this doubtful philology need not affect the 
historical fact that the animal was introduced to the Semite* by the 
Ary'on people- The horse in Babylon la certainly later than Hammu¬ 
rabi. The royal beast in ancient Babylon was tbe ass-^i 
The Arab* knew the horee much later, but they are now among the 
best horsemen in the world** and are most Intensely devoted to this 
animak and they^ also breed the finest borBcs in the world. 


* Thc«« tiling nietmQfii^cl ml plncci in the 

t V(zni« XI. 2. 

I \\i. S^. IkS A utnilsj of lEtiin* .pn bjiIitmI ^Iiomc ihc 

ru'er wpi aJw fdlowrd in Indlui. Bm here pcwdiair Eo It llic 

cIcpKinl wlio choK llic oew liinf. 

J Modi,, £duc 4 rliofi amons ^ranpam, pp, iS-^. 

TIl* Aiyxni ''detesndod ftissn rtw OKUt-luid into Media and midc tlndT 
pffHnee |s]l on the eaileTa m^ntnin-bordci oi ihe Semilie kingdom oi Bobrlon 
llie fenlm of BfiFfit lxw-|Tvcr Hommumhi snd kit fluorejnon. TTioy bti>ugk( 
willi tbrm ftom ceniT^I A^is the howr. kitherlo unknown to BoEylonisni, 

who h*d prervlomly jfone t? in chuiol* drown by uaeo-" (Comkridjio Anoient 

HiMtftrjif I, p> 3111 Th* SutneriMiii howeve~i^ knevr ihr KtrrH, and exulted it ”tho 

Mli from ihe BuE llte eoHiesI mentinn of ike hor«c among iKr Baby-oni*m 

^ in « lAbleE of the dale of Hammurski (Ibid. p. SOI). 

** 5lTni!*dyi thougll I be bone w Aral Introdiicel into Annerico by ibo 
BpsnijLTdli, ibe Noftb ^American Indiui W x moir eceompUihtd boncmslli. 
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The two great branches of the l-E, peoples, the Indiam and 
the [ranians, though they had very mtimate dealmga with the horse, 
never degraded him to ^he levtl of a beast of buideii- Irx India^ as 
I n Iffln. the carrying of boidens, m well as the work of ploughing, was 
done hy the ox, the ass or the mule* The horse has always 
remained ”an arjstrocratLi: animaland its possession has always 
been the sign of high lineage and honorable status. This Is leAeeted 
in the fact that the ancient L-Er name — the name by which they had 
called him fromll:e remotest antiquity—is still used by them to denote 
the arrimal. The horse brings even to the meanest rider the ancient 
and honoured namt of osicvr^ * 

In contrast with the condition of the horse in India and tn Persia 
we find that in Europe the animal has been used also as a beoet 
of burden and for agriculture as weiL It has not remained *'an 
aristocratic animal in Europe. Tliis change, has taken place during 
the historical period, and the varied designations of the animal 
among the l.-E. languages Itt Europe seem to have arisen on this 
account. The earnest set of names in Europe^ however, go back 
to the d>iii;a'Series. And these names evidently ate applied to the 
better claa^ animal. 

In Greece the country is very unsuited to horses. But in the 
northern parts of the Grecian world, in Tbrace h there are broad grassy 
plains just suited to the horse. We find that the horse was a very 
valued animal in ancient Greece, in the Homeric age. of special use 
for riding and for chariots in Unies of w^n^f As with the Arj'ans so 
with the Greeks also (he possession of hoises was a sign of wealth 
and rank ; and to have a name connected with hippos was sign 


• TEe tnitiisn vemm^utv wfltd esa hm iTSCed la tk# Paii-pEftlcrit 

(be. Middle'Indian) fmm ^ jikcddho- S^^kril dklionirlcA ilfO give lb# 

jeholfo^a u * tULinp of th# horu^ Vhn Amafaimo iJw fim th.Ei wetd, ii< 
E, 43, and ihc TjOtpnienljiiy of BbpQujrl Dfk^itA cxplaicu tKc wewd u horn the 
tihiE "lo (bcIcaHiins to tihu-t^iupf)- But th# word lo be 

fk "'priikriti*iTii'" sad I hftvc noi hc*n sblc Eo hnd ihc word itt mnj work of djatsc#! 
^MUEkrir the djiMdhdtr. publiibcd in llie 5u bhay tAr^ln^Jtdira (rvldrntb " 

fflcsnl eoflipoiitiotil ihc word ii fayad; I he OMMSe is qyoEed In Apt#** Sanj^^ii- 
£jnj|Jrdi .DkJfionory- 

t Mr^d. 1 m ttnd 679L v 37k, 
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of aristocracy. In Homer there are several such naTtiea Found, hut 
only one warrior bearing auch a name ia eminent. He Is the famous 
Hippothotis, the Pelasgian. 

The steeds of the Creek divmitie* -re deacrihed in much the 
same terms aa are tkoae of the Aryan dextiea, adll the aieeds of 
Creek gcda are much less important than with the Aryans. In 
Homer's poems the horse is necessarlty mentioned many times, 
hut we are not to judge of the position of the horse In Greek life 
merely from thi# fact. We find that in the later day a of Athenian 
superiority only a few rich families could afforj the luxury of keeping 
horses- And till the date of Marathon they kept them more for 
their Olympic sports than for war. Horses could not be used at aU 
in Greece for any heavy work, for the country ia loo rooky. It 
was only after Alexander a time that cavalry took its place as an 
important unit of the Creek army. Horse sacrifice was also not 
known except to a few Creek tribea. Bui their neat neighbours, 
the lltyrianSr another L-E. people, had a temple dedicated to Jupiter 
Menzana, where hordes were offered as sacrifice. 

The Romans were no great horsemen, and hence when they 
Were brought face to face with the Iranian cavalry they were always 
unsuccessful, Italy, however, is a much better country for horse 
nding and for chariots than is Greece. Hence we find more among 
ihe Roman nobility using horses for dding and for driving than 
in Greece* In Rome also the horse was a sign of nobilky. The 
tomparaiive raiity of horse in Greece as compared with Rome 
may be judged by iKe number of ancient equestrian statues found 
\tx each.* There is only one Roma.^ name which may be connected 
with the name of the horse and that IS AforCi/j. f Horse sacrifice was 
practised by the Romans, though in a limited degree £ the only god to 
whom the animal was odered Was, quite appropriately. Mars, the god 
of War. 

We luve already eotutdered the word eflbe;/u» St i» first used 
in literature by Lucjlius (B. C. 180*102) and originally seetns to have 


* Alway. eicaptine tlic Mae «( the P.rthenon, Whsi I nuan li MaliK* oF 
i>ldEiri(/aaf godi OJf mtfi. 

t The ward la prehaWy eenaetted wllh ihe Kalfic werd nure Iherta), hut 
WaJde \ifp dt.) da« nor with iJiis rlcw. 
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bftcn applied lo a cart-tioTBer ft waa dt&tinct[y confined to the inferior 
variety of tke horee, whereas the original 1.-E, word equu$ was used 
foT the superior an inlaid the horse of the aristocraicy, the 
b^tlatoT. Side by side with euhaifna there was also another word 
used, parMt)erZ-dus. Tkis word was intradueed during the Augustan 
period for indicating a “post-horse*' . This word Js a hybrid from 
the Creek para and the Gallic EKiredus^ *'a (post) chaLse'\ This word 
was introduced during the Augustan period f«r indicating a post- 
horse^’. It was borrowed by the Germans in the 6th or 7th century 
A.D.j and wc thus get the Old High German form pjer^friif whence 
the Modem Cernian Pferd (horse), which has almost completely 
replaced the native German word. 

The word cahof/us replaced equus m Vulgar Latin, and thence 
it spread through all the Italic languages of modem times [ thus. 
French dhec’oL Italian cavallo, Spanish cuhuffo, Portuguese navaih^ 
Roumanian caL The word has gone still further afield into Albanian 

and into the Keltic branch as well : Irish capaH, Breton 
couoL Welsh ccfylL The Spantarda have another word to indicate 
the superior lype of horse : it is the Arabic aiforaz* 

Among the Kelts and the Germ ana the horse waa an I mportant 
animal both from the economic as well as from the reJigrous point 
of view. Both races regarded the white horse with veneration and 
the Germans also performed the horse ^sacrifice. Racing and 
stallion-fighting were favourite pastimes with both. Among the 
Kelts there are several names, both of per^orts and of places, con-* 
taining the element epo, e. g. £por?a„ £porcdarix,t The names like 
MarcoJumm, Marci>magaSf rtc.» show the element which also means 
“horee“. This word marc is also found in Germanic : Old High 
German murcrfi^ Old Norse murTi English mare. The Keltic word was 
probably also the baisis of the Latin name Afarcus. And this same 
word travelled eastwards into Slavic lands and has changed its signi¬ 
fication to mean *’cattle** generally. The Kelts were great at chariot- 


* Similarly a. hor« war called in Middk Hiali Gcmnui fTi^m 

Afaunu. * MmIh Le., aa Arili. 

f TklJ name in Ski. would be -rorWr^a. 
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building and chemot-Agliting* and they were aUo fin^ Kot^meci and 
horfie-breeders. The Germans, on the otlier hand, possessed fewer 
horses in the earlier dayt^. Both Caeaai and Taeilua mention that with 
the exception of a few Lribcn the German* preferred to fight on foot 
rather than on horseback.f « 

The native German word for horse is Old High German hros. 
Modem German Ross, Old Norse /ifoai, Old Low German fiera, 
Lnglish horae The word originally was u* * ed in the sense of * a 
war-horse'** The word i* connected either with the Latin verb curr- 
ere (wicirs-erc) “'to nui'^ or with Skt, ^ufd to leap, and the Old Norse 
word hrC35 (swift) is douhtJess cognate.{ This word signifying the 
fluperior animab has aUo been horrowed by other nations. French 
rosse and Italian rozza. In both these the animal ia underatood to be 
of a huge size,§ and of superior breed. There is another Germanic 
word abo for horse, it is Old High German hengist^ Old Norie heafTi 
Dano-Norwegian heti. The names of the two leaders of the Anglo- 
Saxons who first came to Britain were Hengiat and Horsa, which pro¬ 
bably is reminifcent of the good horsemanship of these tribes. The 
word fiengrst originally meant “*a castrated horse*". The oldest use of 
the word is found in the Lex SaUc&^ in the form crhanxrsto, where it 
means e^uus costratus. In English the word is found in the Old English 
penod, but die* out m Middle English, In Modem German the 
word becomes Hengst end has acquired an extended signlficaBon 
of a male horse or stallion, sometimes even that of a male animal 
generally, whether horse or camel or asa. 

Among the Slavic r^ople (excepting the Lithuanians) we find 
two names generally used for the animaL Both these words are 
non-Irtdo-European. The Rusaian has already been considered. 


* CF. Cf-tar, Dp SpWo iv. J3. 

f CiEur^ op. ciL, ivr 2; Tocimi. Gpmlanio. CiPMr'i companaoa oF OaHtc 
ntid Gpmun ItorAei u inlcrcftlmp. 

f K.lu|?e!. DpulK^i-r# ttlirmotogi*Khcw Ff^^cfbutFi, p. 327. 

§ Rorajin writen aIh ipoken q| ike hu^e lixe ol the Cjcnnan Ficitpc 
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And b gcnemlly uaeJ tor tKe better kmd of horie^ The more 
cDTtimon word i# loshadl and Jb a borrowing froTn the Tnrklah -Tartar 
Evident]}^ the animal was introduced to the Slava b^r the nomadic 
Tartars of the Central Asian steppes. Among the older tribes of the 
Slavs, weHnid horse-sacrifice among the Old Prussians and some other 
tribes. The use of the horse in war among the Slavs came much later 
with the Slavs. Tacitus mentions** that the Slavs preferred to fight 
on foot and umtally faught thm. 


I] Old (oMha^ Turkish a7iitha». 

** Cemwarff* slvi. 



^AIVISM 

(pROfESSOfi MaHEKORA NaTH SiRCAR, M.A., Pll.D.) » 

A complete presentation pi ^ivlem «a a system of thouRkt 
requires the treatrnejit oj ^reekanta s system and the coruidcration 
cf the fCasmere Saivism. These two lorms may be conveniently 
distinguished as the Southern and the Northern forme of Saivism. 

Saivism is a system of philosophy that falls in with Vedantism 
in being essentially idealistic. Sreekanla's system has been 
developed as an interpretation of the Brahma Sutias. Though the 
Northern form has an independent history of its own. still we cannot 
help thinking that Kasmcre Saivism is another form of VedSntic 
(deahsm, not quite idendcal with it. yet not completely 
different from it. Difference there must be to lend unto it an 
individuality as a system, hut the fundamental structure of thought 
does not much differ. Philosophically considered they belong to the 
same genus. 

EpisTt.M(M.ocy 

The epieteniology of Southern Saivism is more akin to Ramanuja 
than toSamkara, Knowledge is determinate coniciousness imply, 
mg a relation of subject and object. It ia a dynamic dialectic 
^ess, which, to be determinate and concrete, transcends the 
indeterminate being and passes on to a dialectic synthesis through 
thesis and andtheius. The antithesis breaks the even continuity of 
the indeterminate cognition, and the synthesis establishes a concrete 
unitive consciousness. Intuition by this effort acquires the deter¬ 
minate notion of seif-cogniser and self-knower. Psychologically 
this process involves recognition. Knowledge is a cognition- 
recognition continuum. This recognition helps knowledge to grow 
out of its abstraction and indefiniteness to concreteness and 
defuiiteness. 

Intuition has a projective force, and this projection creates the 
duality of subject and object, The self-alienation is an eccentric 
projection, which is soon followed by self-assunilation, the conirarv 
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procesii of coming within the nentrc with the full coi^eioufii^ess of 
n selhcogniffer. The duality of subject and object m the unily of 
self-consciouariesa ia the rundauicutal epiitemological conception of 
Southern Saivism 

Though the dialectic antithesis brings out the difflmction of 
the subject and the object to the fore, allU the subsequent assimila¬ 
tion makes the subject the centre of synthesis, and the object is 
apprehended as the erfect of a move in self-conscious unity and 
being. 

This dialectic character of knowledge is true of finite and 
infinite consciousness. In finite consciousness knowledge has a 
definite character through assimilatiori and recognition. It has an 
outward reference to concrete things, which, it cannot create, but 
can estpress* Expression and creativenees are dlfierent in this case- 
The projective force b eipresAive and by its reference outward it 
ocquirea a concreteness which b not otherwise possible, 

!n Infinite consciousness the dialectic b at once expressive and 
creative, TTie expressive projection and iU consequent centric 
assimilation give the dialectic process an epistemological unity. But 
the creative antithesis, the reference ol the creative force to the 
centre, and the consequent subordination of the creative projection 
bring out the dialectic unity in being. 

!n this sense the cosmic revelation and creation are self- 
expression of the Infinite to self, for in thb process the Infinite 
has a clear cagnition of its concrete unity through a dialectic 
diversity. And the iriward vision is no longer confined to abstract 
beings but b spread over the whole process of becoming and the 
inward reference of thb becoming to the centre of life and delight- 
In thb way the Infinite cornea to recognise itself as Vi$va-inata and 
i,e., the cosmic knower and the cosmic builder, 

Saiviem is objective idealism in as much as it recognises the 
reality of the Irifinile, the finite being and Nature and assimilates 
the finite selves and Nature or Prahyti in the Unity of Infinite 
Being. Finite selves and Nature are integrated in the Infinite afl 
its predicate^. Herein Saivism accepts the adjectival theory of 
predication. 
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The eptfftcmology of Kaimere Saivisfrn recognises an indet^r- 
mmate intuition which baa no character, no distinction and no 
specialisation. It Js Cfii( pure and aimple without any vibrativc 
expression. It is the calmness of static consciousness beyond con^ 
cepttial rUstinction the nameless^ formless and acttonldfts Siva- 
Northern Saivism differs from ^reekanta's in actually accepting an 
indeterminate consciousness which forms the banis of subsec|ucnt 
development and expression in knowledge. This homogeneity 
of indetenninate consciousness tranBcends the mutuality of 
subject and object of determinate consdouiness though it may 
not actually deny ir It is intuition which docs not intuite, 
it IS knowledge which does not know itselfr it is transcendent 
intuition. The author of the PTOi^ahhtjHa Mrdaya expresses its 
essence of Sunya. the indefiniteness by ■characterifling as the 
indeterminate.* It is not denied a being, it is being itself. It is 
denied a deftnite and determiiiate being and as such appears to 
be thought as non-being, for thought cannot conceive indeterminate 
being, accustomed as it is to think Sn terms of relation. The tran¬ 
scendent Intuition In being the highest position appears to thought 
as the negation in quintessence. 

This intuition, though transcendent, actually does not deny 
expression and in this it does not change a bit from Its indeter^ 
minatcness. But the initiation of expression presupposes the 
existence in suspension of the expressiveness in the indeterminate 
intuition. Expression becomes expressive^ This determinateness 
presupposes then a necesdty of expressiveness in the indetemiinate 
expression. T^e apparent absence of this expressiveness is what 
characterises SfUo (Being) in its complete transcedence. It Is 
Chaifonyo. the Parama^iva. 

With the move of expressiveness in expression, intuition 
begins to intuite, though in the initial expressiveness there ia nothing 
to express. This move of expression is initiated in the indeterminiLte 
consciouBners without affecting its indeterminateness. Now this 
expressiveness is inherent in the expression, tbough there is an 

■ Vide—Aphorism 4. 
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occasional suspcn^on and an occasional expre$eiori in the indelcr- 
mmate Chi/p When it clofie# itself, intuition alone esEists in its even- 
nes9 and indefiniteness. A dialectic move and development in 
knowledge and being is conceived in Siuvisinp but it has l>een not 
allowed to disturb the indeterminate intuition.* 

IliDugh the intuition in its indetermtnaceness ka$ in it the 
denial of the expressiveness and its dialectic development, still this 
denial does not suppose complete negation of expression and its 
development. This expressiveness is the beginning of experience. 
We use the term experience « in the sense of consciousness coming to 
n concTctenees in cognition, though the terms of the relation may be 
developed from within, without supposing an external factor, — not 
necessarily denying mediate ness. 

Experience suppose:^ expressiveness,, and in the expresaivene^* 
expression assumes a tonctclene&s and a determinatenesa which 
were not originally in its being, or at least was not mAnifest 5n itaelf. 
This expressivencis is then an element, not different from the 
expression, but still not <julte one with it. Experience is in 
expression, but is not expression. As ruch we can distinguish it 
as a distinctive element, though not different. 

Up till now experience appears still to be abstract , for^ though^ 
in the being of indeterminate mluibon we have a dynamic 
expressiveness p there h nothing concrete to express- We have the 
stage of indeterminate expressiveness. Knowledge still moves in 
the transcendent abstraction and has not taken any concrete 
shape. t But though experience has not the concreteness still 
it must be conceded that with expressiveness intuition cannot 
remain an abstraction. Expressiveness has a meaning in the con¬ 
crete sense, for it has a reference to a locus wkich it informs. 

Expressiveness then has a reference to the subject and the object. 
But this reference to both the sides is not Bimultaneously mapifeBted. 
Saivism refers to two stages in the process. 

* ViiJc—tsvnippulijrfcLlriiiiiii. psge 19!. 
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EjLprc^iv^n^s \e Irist related to the expressed. Here expression 
lakes on it the concrete form of self'CXpre$slDO though the other 
aide of the reference is not so clearly presented. The hconaciouS' 
jieas is shaped in the expression, though the not l^consciousness is 
$lil[ nebulous in its formatioti- ConiK:ioudncss is here still ego- 
centiict and the formation of J is not still vmderttood as a factor in a 
concrete synthesis. 

This l-coTiaciousne8& is called in ^aivism Sada ^iva Tattva* 

A concrete vision ot this t requires a dear cognition of the 
t ness of consciousness as the centre of expression which expresses 
a definite thing or an object. The object and its expression are the 
dear necessaries of this stage of experience^ We may go so far 
as to sny that the reference to a definite form it so imperative that in 
this stage the consciousness of fdfrni or not-l cannot but be 
prominent. An eccentiic projectiori malcea the object more prO' 
minent in consciousness which begins to feel its idetibty as not-l. 

This manifest objectification of coneciousness is a stage that 
intervenes between the hcortBciouiness of the previous stage and 
the synthetic consciousness of the next. The expresdvenets it here 
concrete, for it has a definiteness in reference to the object. This 
clear reference brings to view consciousnesB in its concreteness^ a 
concreteness which wai implicit in the pTevious stage, Oiis explicit 
concreteness by reference to the subject and object consciousnesf 
makes out the third stage in the dialectic expression of being and 
consciousness. This stage hai the technique^ tsvara tuttva. 

But the dialectic expression caimot be long centred in thifl 
seemingly outward refeience. it comes back upon itself and soon 
discovers its nature as a unitive consciousness which finds its 
expression as T am this,/ followed by a consciousness^ *Thia 
am r* This stage of dialectic unity is called Sadvidya in the 
I^oarn Pruty^bhiji^u. The author of the lavara PratyabhijfiA says 
that in the l^ara tattva the two aides of reference, the subject and 
the object, are equally manifest and equally appear as belonging 
to the same locus or the same parts of a complete self. Here ex¬ 
perience becomes fully concrete and completely developed* with an 

i E||0 In the fcnic til Initial tiOBcenlTAriaD tfi rxprcHiozi- 
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equalisation and the consequent assimiladon in unidve conscicua^ 
ness of the expeHcnce and the experienced.* 

In the Sada Siva Tattva representfid by the predominance of the 
]-consciousness, the equalisalfon and the relation of subject and 
object a?e not fully developed. Potentially they may have been, 
there, but the relational synthesis and the relational experience 
emerge only when both the sides of ihe dialectic come into full 
view, AcEua] leladon as possible between s^bgect and object, 
equally prominent In being:^ But thia prominence in the truth of 
subject and object does not lead to duality, either 
metaphysical or epistemilogicab for these angles of knowledge arc 
luol two uillmale reel'tiesT nor two irreconcneable aspects of the 
same reality. The dialectic presents to us the same reality as 
subject, the experiencer, and as object, the experienced. The undeni¬ 
able and invariable reference to and the demand for each other 
are suHicient to indicate the co^reality of them in the same 
sjmthetic un!ty. This gives us the relation of distinction in linity. 

The dialectic march, therefore, holds up before the vision a stage 
wherein the [-consciousness of a previous stage attains a complete 
eyntbeiic unity. Epistemological dialectic proceeds from the 
abstract Intuition to a definite setf-cogniser as a unitive consciousness 
through the equalia&tion of the experiencer and the experienced. 
In the unity of the all-expressive and alb integrative self'conscious¬ 
ness the knowledge becomes clear that 1 am all this, all this is in 
me as a part of my being. 

A point to notice here is that the dialectic move and the 
B^Tilhews meet at the same centre, the [-cOTisciouiine£s in ihe Absolute. 
The development through the reference makes out the concrete 
character of I-consciousness. When consciousness has passed 
through all these phases it becomes conscious of itself as 1, as con¬ 
taining in it the whole of experience. 

In Saiva epislemoJogy then, knowledge has three successive stages 
assimilated in the being of Identity* 

These stages we may char^icterise as Intuition, self-intuidon and 
self-experiencep In the first the dynamic character and expressive 


* Vidr—/A^a^a ! , 3. 
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hcing of knowledge are not apparent, in the second Intuitieii becomes 
Aelf-intuitive, and in the thkd Intuition is Belf-neogzutjve. In 
recognition the idea of alienation and consequent assimilation ft 
fully eipreased. 

p 

The dialectic unity and equalisation of suhiect and object 
of the fourth stage in the evolution of determinalencss in knowledge 
in Kaiimere tSaivism correspondjs to the initial stage of the dialectic 
in iSreehanla and Ramanuja. To these philoiophera knowledge is 
always concrete involving a relation between the subject and the 
object and knowledge never transf:ends, nor denies, tkis relation. Its 
life is there p and it cannot deny it in any stage. Knowledge is a source 
of unceasing expression. This eipresaion h determinate as systeima> 
tically demanding this relation between the self as subject and the 
self as object. And this mutual demand eslablLshea their unity in 
the fuller life of a coucrcte synthesiSp which does not 
ignore any side of the relation, nor make the one more important 
than the other, but embraces the subject and the object in its self. 
Such a position aurmounts the extremes of Hubjective Idealism and 
Realism* ignoring the reality of either object or subject, and recog¬ 
nises thcii distinction and unity in the complete teelf of knowledge p 

So far the two forms agree. But a stage Kigherp the difierence 
begins. Sreek^a does not perceive any stage in knowledge and 
consciousness beyond this unity ; Kaifmere ^aivlsm does. Iti other 
words in Sreekanta as welt as in Ramanuja knowledge is always an 
explicit notion snd the immediacy of the unity of nodon involves 
a mediate relarion of subject and object. Kalmere fUivism recognises 
the immedtacy of notion to be indeterminate in Its initiation 
where the mediacy is not appareril to be assimilated in the 
immediacy of Unity* This immediacy of indeterminateneas is the 
exact point whence dlfferenee between the two forms begin. And 
exactly at this point in Kasmere ^ivism epistemology has an 
approach towards the epiatemolo^ of Samkara and the Samkaritea* 

Thoiigh the mutual reference of subject and object has been 
accepted in Advaltlsm, still thU distmetion is transcended In the 
identity of indeterminate consciousness, and this indeterminateness 
presents d\e true being of consciousness. The reciprocity of sub¬ 
ject-object relation, though a fact in empiric inluition and a truism 
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ao IcMiEf m intuitian dw^cIU on empiric basis, is not inherent in 
intuition itsclF, but i# a creation oF A vidya which presents 
a distinction and a division where there are none. So lori^ as consci-^ 
ousiies^ moves in the Jimitalicn put on by ytuidya* the logical ego 
aubaists m the relation between a subject and an ohject^ But this 
relation and its terme of reference have an ideality and no ttans^ 
cendent reality^ Empiric intutdon and thought-determinadon 
together make ideal constmetions which hnve no melaphysicnl 
import or aignilicance. The ijdeal construedon may imply the cen^ 
traliaation^ as it were, of die ether of consciousneM into mnumerahle 
points, and the consequent difFerentiation, still this centralisadon 
and the di^erentladon are not native to the homogeneity oF the 
transcendent Intuition, which still remains the same and does not 
lose its identity in the ideal conatmction. No doubt, it is customary 
to hold that Advaitism has satisfied the demand of lealistic and 
idealistic attitudes of Intuition and Life, in accepting the 
truth of the subject and the object and their relation in 
the formation of concrete knowledge. But closely consi¬ 
dered, it will appear to have emphasised the ideality of the relational 
and determinate consciousness to be denied and not to he assimilated 
nor even absorbed in the Identity of Transcendent Intuition. 

Though northern Saivism in a certain stage of conciousness 
accepts the reality of the ideal construction of a relationa] consci¬ 
ousness, still it seeks to absorb such relational consciousness 
in the tiansccndeni intuition without denying it* inas¬ 
much as Intuition has a transcendent and absorbing phase where 
in the l-conBciousncsa buds not, and the "am-this' consciousrwss 
figures not. The dynamism of expression and the effort of ideal 
conatmction are suspended in the quietness of the [ndeterminate^] 
and still more in the silence of the transcendent Absolute- In the 
nascent I-consciousness the concrete experience has not begun to 
form though it furnishes the basis of the detennpnate consciousness 
to come. Transcendence here b clear, for the relational conscious¬ 
ness is still not in sight. But thb transcendence gives us the 
immediacy of an implicit notion and not the immediacy of Vedantic 
SflksT, 

The witness-consciousness is transcendent intuition circuinjcribed 
by the limitation of or but the trpudhi is not 
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operative md the tranacendence is apparently clear* In fact Saksi. 
3 * a stale in normal consciousness where the transcendence can be 
directly felt and immediately apprehended, Fhe immediacy of 
yTua-CfiCffortyo is the immediacy of consciouanea* in its dynamic 
aspect, for here the distinction of Intuition (static) and the^ dynamic 
is not m view, and a® such InluitlDn In tKi# sta^e appears 
Bfl manifestly sclbexpressivc. But the immediacy of SSta 
is the immediacy of expresdbn. the idea of a self aa a 
centre of cognition la lost and is replaced by the con^ 
sciouenesa of self as trahscciident intuition Thoegh Sak^T \$ in touch 
With the creative still it it transcendent in tlie tense that 

Aotdya has no longer an^^ hold upon it and can no more focus an 
apparent centre in the expanse of Intuition. Sak^T is^ therefore, the 
indeterminate Intuitior^ which appears a* determ^nale in touch 
with A uidya. A oi'dya i« revealed by it and as such cannot postibly 
exert an influence upcm it. The immediacy of Sak^I is then the 
immediacy of static transcendence. 

Different 15 the vision of immediacy of 5ada S*va-consciotisnesa 
in ^aivism. Expressiveness is here manifest, and this eX' 
pre^^iveness is centred In l-consciousness- As such the immediacy 
of Sada-siva-consclousnesa presents Itself as a dynamic effort 
of expression^ The dynamic expreHsion is a limitation or 
upadhi of Intuition or of Advaitism. ^aivlsm accepts 

this expression to be inheient in ChT^ and expressive of its nature. 
In other words, the immediacy is the immediacy of a notion which 
icon manifests its expreBsiveness in a dlalect-c effort* 

The dialectic effort In Intuition in Advaitism is psychologicaL in 
Saivism, metsphysteal, Samksra cannot accept any effort in Intui- 
tion in the metaphysical sense, for, truly it has none, though as a 
psychological consideration the consciousness is supposed to be 
active in three normal states. The unity of self-consciousness 
is a psychological unity and not a metaphysical principle. The 
dy'namic aspect of consciousness which constitutes a continuity and 
B history^ however significant it may appear to be, is metaphysically 
non'Siftnificant, for the drama of the conscious activity becomes a 
meaningless exhibition when iKe illusion is over. Indeed ^amfcara*s 
philosophy gives us a meaning of the ps^xholDgical unity^ 
which it dentes in transcendent Intuition. The import 
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of empiric intuition aftd being becomes Tneanitigiess m 
the real sense, for, rightly consideied, the implications of the 
empiric intuitions and pragmatic valnes are creations of a distorted 
cansciouBnesSp and, however^ potential and significant they may 
appear distorted vision, ihtir values disappear with rigfht 

apperception and clear discnmi.natiOii- They are conatructiotis of 
flense^ aesthetic di moral, arid move in false being and 
divided consclousneAS. And the whole life which is so seriously 
conceived and which freely creates and eaepreBses itself comes to 
nothing in Intuitive conacimisnesa. The entire structure of the 
formation of understanding and reason* the whole creation of will 
and its value-conception* have no place in the apex of our con- 
scioiisness. ^mkara's system is based upon psychological 
revelations and in accepting them it has not metaphysically attempted 
a synthesis between the two aspect# of consciousness immanent and 
transcendent; on the other hand tt has boldly denied the immanent 
in the transcendent Though he sometimes appears to accept the 
claim# of both- yet this acceptance is psychological necessity, so 
long as the is operative- 

Though Samkara himseJf in the refutation of VijnSnav^da has 
accepted the reality of the objective reference in knowledge and 
in this respect differs from hi# extreme follower PrahasSnanda who 
denies this reference and reduces the ^#tem to uubjectlve tdealism 
m accepting the creativencss of individual or subjective Satyiaskaras* 
still this objective reference, a fact and a datum of human!atic 
cognition, is transcendent and becomes ideal in /Tuan The 

realistic touch of the exoteric consciousness loses its significance 
in the emancipated being and consciousness, wherein the outward 
reference loses its objective mcaningr and the naive realssm of 
popular consciousness i6 displaced by the cp]ptemolog:cal or 
empiricifltic Idealism. 

Freedom ia initialed with the removal of realistic reference, 
for this reference binds our thought to aii element independent of 
itself, whereas the understanding of the Ideality of this reference 
make# the thought and consciou#neaa aelf-ceiUred and self-directed* 
Between the bondage and linuted viston of common-aense consd* 
ousness and the Freedom and expanse of liberated consciousness 
a stage intervene*, the stage of the ideaSiatic and illusory conception 
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of tlic ref«r«tice in knowledge. And since tlie experi¬ 
ence of reuBs^ic consciousness is denied andsuhleted in trsnscen^ 
deni Intuition of Jlvan Muk^a, ihe former is called illusoiy^ the 
latteri real. Advaitum is open to psychological conviedon, and in 
denying the liulh of realistic attitude it simply accepts a fad which 
unprejudiced consciousness cannot but accept PhiJoeophy must 
not dogmadse. but only ratjonalise human eiperiencei and from 
human experience we cannot exclude the attitudes of consciousness 
which may not be frequent, but is none the leas eignificant. 

KaSmere ^aivism does not deny objective reference in 
immanent consciousness. And in transcendetLce this reference is 
completely withdrawn, but not denied. It is there, but not ex¬ 
pressed, The ftiian Mui^ta rises from the Imiilation oF ordinary 
tohsciousneaa and sees the periodical expression and absorption 
of the universe in the basic being as a move out and a move in of 
the same life and consciouiness^ ^ivism presents the whole 
conacEous life as a spiral enfoldment which Kas various linings, all 
beginning and ending at the same point. In the beginning the life 
is not lich in variety, though it is rich in fullness and mlegrity in¬ 
asmuch as Jt is what it is in its wholeness. In transcendent intuition, 
the whole move is not denied, but momentarily held in quiet and 
quiescence. Conscious life ia a life of stimng and expression and 
a life of inversion and quiet. The whole goes out, exhausts itself 
and recoils upon itself [n the quiet ol transcendence. 

Saivijm dravra a dUtinction between ihe common sense consci¬ 
ousness and the /TL'en-mu^to consdousnesa, The prejudiced and 
realistic consciousness has not the transcendence and has limited 
vision and attraction The fcnower transcends the limitation and 
has the vision of the play of consciousness in all the stages of experi¬ 
ence- The stages of ordinary consciousness are not dented, nor 
are their truth falsified. They are apprehended in the being of Siva, 
the transcendent. And the J^ocn-Mtik/o through recognition has 
the complete vi»on of his own Sivahood: the whole universe Is 
a rise and a fall in hts being. The objective reference is not denied 
Ip the yit>fln though it is occasionally absorbed in him. The 

^iJon Mo*/e has in Him a transcendence and Jiideterminateness In 
which the determinate immanence has occasional lapses- He is 
mdetennrnate-determmate consciousness. Dclermlnateness is seen 
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not itaelf, m In Reeilism^ but iix \U constant reference 
to the Indeterminate locus. The pcan Mukta has transcended 
the limitation of the senses and the understanding and has 
penetrated into the depth of bem^ which appears to be an mdeter- 
minate cdnaciouaness with occasional expression in detemiinatenessH 

The co£^nitioii» or more accurately the recognition, ht a 
recognLticn of self of the /zrkzn own beingp and nots a cos- 

nition cf the self as centred in I he Infinite. Sreekoxita^a iheds requires 
alwaya an objective reference in knowledge, add erven m the state of 
liberatLon the emacipated consciousness has tkig reference to 
Infinite consciousness, though this reference is established not 
through the sense data, but directly through the consciousness 
itself, TTiough this is a move in consciousness^ still the sense 
of dbtinctiDn is always alive and keeps the necessity of objective 
reference intact. 

Such is not the thesis of Kasmere Saivism. Here the emanci¬ 
pated consciouani^ has no reference to anything else than self— 
Knowledge^ freed from the limitation of the senses and the under^ 
standings recognises itse¥ as both the subject and the object of the 
reference which in its way to indeterminatenesa partially, though not 
compWdy^ vanishes. 

In other words the subject-object reference in knowledge which 
is never denied in 5reek^ap is pattially denied inKa^meie ^aivism. 
In the former the objective is always present:* be it in norma) or 
emancipated consciousness^ in the latter the objective reference of 
the lower stages of expression is not always present in the higher 
stages^ In the former the assimiladon b within the Infinite, in the 
latter the limited consciousnesa^ which charactenses the finite, lo«es 
its limitation and recognises its limitless being. The former has an 
expansiveness of consciousness in the Infinite, the latter has ati 
expansiveness of consciousness in itself- 

Though Sreek^ta has recognised the Brahman-likeness of being 
and knowledge (Brahma^myapatti) of the liberated soul and in this 
substantially agrees with Kalmere ^ivism, yet he has this limita¬ 
tion that Brahman remains a separate being for the liberated souls. 
Appyaya Diksit in his .SjOark^rroFidTpi^ii says, the liberated souls 
have their Chd'SoJt^r (consc'ouaness) enlarged and extended on the 
disappearance of the Avarepa* the cover consequent on the know- 
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ledge of 5iva or Paraineivara/" Their knowledge and esperiernce 
may be identical, still these experiences Lave different centres, and 
as Buch an individuality attached to eachi However identical the 
experiences may be of liberated soulst still their individiialitie* w^ll 
speak for a distinction, il not a fundamental difference, in* their ex* 
periencos according to the presentation of the varied aspects of 
infinite consciousness and the conccntiation of the different aspect 
in di derent centres- 

Kasmere ijatvlim differs from the above. In liberated consci¬ 
ousness there is, in fact, no pTeaentation which is not its own and 
the liberated consciousness has not the least liinitaticn. either 
actual or possible. Liberation is the removal of ihel imkarion 
of consciousneas. a Irmitation which is its own and which i* 
self-imposed in the precesa of aelbcxpression. When this 
limitation Is removed, the emancipated consciousness feels I he 

expanftiveness of being and consefousnesa t it recogn scs. 

as it were* its owm former self and finds no distinction between itself 
and the Absolute- In other words» it is more correct to say that the 
Absolute which in the course of self-expression acquires h 

limited vision, transcends it in liberation. As such no distinction 
remains, nor can remain between the absolute and the 

limited consciouartess. Finiteneas is limitation in expression. Libera* 
lion is the Iranecendence over this limitation A liberated soul is 
5iva in the iTue sense of the word, though practically ihe limitatiori 
may linger on up to a certain stage of development m being and 
consciousness in FijnSna kola. 

STACEY or F.KH:Jt!£NCE 

^vlrm recognises seven stages of experience. Those stages 
correspond to the difiercrt centres of consciousness formed in the 
course of cxprcfslon. Proceeding from Sakala^ the atonve consci¬ 
ousness, these centres have definite experience and know¬ 
ledge^ Sakala is the lowest centre ^vhere knowledge is Umited* 
in vision and indistinct. Sakalcs are subject to the limitation nf 
Maya and its influence. 

Next comes Pralayakala, Pra1ayaka!as have no definite object. 
Immersed as they are in Prakrtt. They have attained a stege of^ 
development known as Prakrtalaysp F e. absorption in the Prakrii 
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imd aa such they are fto active ccntrea of being and cansci&usneia. 
Hence they are entitled SJinya PramAta^ 

Then come ViinanakalEi. These have cTOiifl*d the limitation of 
finite consciouanew and have Iranacendence over MuEya, but have 
not the toiwciouaness of the still higher stages* They arc fxeed 
from the sense of agency. They ate conHciaiianess in qviUiteasencc^ 
having no touch with anything else.* 

Nexci proceed the Pramic^p Mantra, Mantresvata, Mantra- 
Mahesvaia, and Siva stages in the HubJcct-conscioLinesa in trans^ 
cendence corresponding to Vidya, [s\'ara, Sa^a-Siva and .^iva in 
transcendent being. 

These stages only indicate the different atages of limitation and 
expansion of being and consciousness- What we cannot help 
no.ticing la that though these stages indicate a difference, still, beyond 
this difference* the identity is always present. And liberLtion is the 
consciousness of this identity and the passing off of the limitation 
&nd the convergence m ^ particular centre- The being and consef- 
ousness in each centre* be it transcendent or immanent, 
is the seme being throughout, and when an mdividual has^ tfii# 
consciousness or recognition, he is non-different from or Is Siva, 

In Sreekanta hberatlon always presupposes the consciousness 
of a reialion between Paiti, the finite consciousness and the infin:te 
^iva. fn normal consciousness this relatson, though a necessary 
postulate of knowledge^ Is overshadowed by Ignorance + But the 
cognition of this relation brings in other forms of consciousness 
which are not pure relational* It excites love and aervice conseJous- 
ness, and as such with the attainment of an equality with Brahman, 
the inherent consciousness of its being dependent upon and embrac¬ 
ing the infinite life in the delight and joy of fellowship is always 

present. 

Kajmcre iaivism hw not this relBtionil conaclousness in 
Liberation, for the liberated soul perceives nothing be sides itself 
in liberation. It is a cixiietus in its indeterminate being. The joy 
here is the joy of this quietism of integral escistence without an 

• Vide-PfflJ|fal>fcf;na P*S« 70-^72 lKai(iIlr« Ed=t'#ii) 
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effort cf c*paa»i&n and diviooin. Liberation ia the of 

ihe completeness of Being transcending all relatton. fellowship or 

rcfei^nce. 

Curiously enough, ihough the systems differ in epiatemoli^ 
cal setting, they agree in conceiving Liberation at an espansive 
being with unceasing delight, though such an existence may 
or may not transcend the relativistic coniciouanets. Advaitism and 
Ktoinere l^aivism agree in the transcendence of this consciouanets, 
Sreekania and RamSnuja accept a relativistic consciousnea# assimi¬ 
lated in a unidve consciousness in transcendent bebg. These nice 
distinctions apart, every one accepts an infinite dimenrion of know* 
ledge and being in liberation, None deny this, RarnSnuia an 
^eekanta, though I hey begin with atomic magnitude of finite selves 
accept an extensive dimension for these selves, otherwise they 
cannot support their thesis of Brahma. Samyapatti, ^S^e shou.d not 
forget Hera that both teachers attribute an expansivenes* to the 
dynamic expression of consciousness. .And this expansiveness has 
its full exercise and expression when the limiting view of Aoidyd^ 
is destroyed ^reekanta's and Ramanuja's acceptance of this possi¬ 
bility has secured for them the expansive life and being of a 
lil:>critttc) iroul. 

^aivism frankly admiti ihis expanflive being, for tKc limitation 
ift lemporaiy m the proctsa exprcBsion due to Mayu. When the 
philoBOphy of Recognition teachea the iivaKood of Pa^us, h retains 
no distinction between Pa^u and Pofi. 

5amkara\ VedSutism recognises also such a beautitude in the 
course of an evolution of /Tee—conscioiisness and the attainment of 
"Uvata's being and knowledge, for. righdy understood, the distinc¬ 
tion between Jivn and iJvara is no |>ermanent and real dUtinetJon 
/lEJa—consciousness is dominated by JVfai^u, Igvara—con^ioiisncM 
dominate B Mnyu. When consciomnesfl in Jtva throngb d.iftcrimina- 
tlon and dissociation comes to feel iEs being an object as well as 
locus of r^^oidvHp it has tXi iTnahood displaced hy javarahood^ And 
(he limitation of beiPE and conscSousnesa of (he previous existence 
Ls replaced by an expansion of being and knowledge. So long as 
the transcendence of intu-tion is not in sight and is not realiaed by the 
adepts the conrie of evolution will give him an extensive being of 
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livara In fact the fiva diea, and IspvATa m wh&l remains. Th's 
pouibtlity for flvo In the course of evolution, is still a possibility 
in iluiijya, and as such the expanse is felt and enjoyed in actual 
realisatLon hut when this touch is hsTever removed, the bem^ is 
what reitAiins. So up to a certain point the thjee foims of thought 
agree in the delight of expansive being, in the clarity of unobscured 
and unobstructed consciousness in emandpatiofi. Some call it 
some gatina, indirect mu Mr. This is the only difference, ^aivism 
accepts a non^qualihed intuition in liberation, where the determinate 
being and conaciousnees lapse into the Indeterminate- But this is 
a lapseK in Samkara it is a dental. But in no ca*e the further possi¬ 
bility of a rise exisEs. m as much as liberation is conceived as 
, fullness of being and bliss. Once the imitation, the creation of 
Atidya is olf, no cause exists for a further travailing in the limited 
life and consciousness. But we must admit that ;n ^ivism the possi¬ 
bility remains for free self expression in as much as the power of 
expression is inherent in a liberated self. 

But this is a rare possibility in aa much as being, when it has 
its full repose in the quietness of indeterminateness, is not disturbed 
by the ripiling of expression, though the current If expression be 
not forever stopped in as much as it Is a rhythm in the life of the 
AbsolutOp But though the possibility of an expreaeton remains, still It 
is no expression in limited being and consciousness, it is a free 
move in the unlimited expanse, and with the sense of freedom the 
iTmitlestneu of being is not inconsTstenl. Etnancipation then 
connotes the transcendence over limitation in indeterminate being 
with the possibility of free expresskjn and move. Even in the 
fivan Muk(i this transcendence and free move are possible* though 
they are subject to the limitation of an association with a physical 
body. But such limitation does not work when the soul becomes 
disembodied. AdvaJta does not accept this free move In 
liberation. Liberation is complete transcendence in static being 
which is devoid of any necea^ty* even the necessity of expression. 
In other words ^ivism rcccgnisec constantly a dynamic element in 
being. Mugd creates a limitation in expression, but cannot deny 
the original move in expression. The I-ness created by Mwyu is 
different from the consciousness of 1 in the stages of transcendent 
expressmn. In Adva ta VedSnla, rightly understood. Intuition Is an 
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erpression without b^ing eve? esptesalvc and as auch cxpreMion 
from* no frstprtwive centre, eitcepi in toi:ch with M5y5 or 

ExpreMiveness ii a limitation created by /Itiidya, a limitation in 
Rs much it introducei a reference to o centre and an object, and as 
such it rnust be conceived as forming, but as not eternally obtaining 
in Indetermlnateness. Both VedSnta and Advaila Salvism perceive 
this, but where Advailism conceives this formation^ of expressive^ 
neN to be a necessity not involved in the Intuition. Saivism accepts 
it to be an Inherent necessity of the Indeterminate intuition^ and 
as such the intuition has a history of aelf-expression in itself, a 
history which the Absolute of the jJainharites cannot claim. Saivtsm 
though it is anxiouB to retain the transcendent indeterminatenesB of 
Intuition. Is no less anxious not to lose the history. 

the PSYCHOl.tXlICAL SAS(S 

All these forma of thought draw their inspiration directly from 
seU-coiisciousneei. But in saying this we mu&t not limit the term 
to the content of normal experience. Self-consciousncsa has varied 
meanings in different sysltma of thought, and in oriental philosophy 
h means the range of experienceH not only of normal, but also 
of supernormal consciousness. The three normal itatea of con¬ 
sciousness. besides presenting three forms of experience i 

point to a fourth one where consciousness la supposed to be 
revealing its own self, in dissociation from the necessary limitatiori 
of operative factors of ihn other stages. This evidence of con- 
faclousness in transcendence has been the main stay of the systems. 
Advakism accepti complete transcendence i-n static consciousness^ 
Southern ^aivisni in dynamic and expressive cons^ciousneSS, 
Northern, in a dynamic equilibrium, of consciousness- This 
equilibrium gives It the appearance of static being, but in fact, 
it h n state of a dynamic being in equilibrium^ for the moment 
appearing as a wavelcsa calm. In eucb a state the expressiveness 
IS not apparent and the expenence of such an existence differs from 
the experience when consciousness is actively expressive unto itself 
dissociated from the contractiny influence of Maya or >luid|/5. But as 
such revelation is rare and far removed from common experience, the 
psychological foundation is sought to be laid upon the rise and the fall 
[n sell-coriscioiisnefiSp especially upon Its foil in susgp/i, Sostipff is a 
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fihftnDTqenon willim tKe boundm of nomial eicperiencc* and an arialyiS* 
of sujup/i han been in fad tbe foundation of the pKilosopKic struc¬ 
ture of almost all formg of Vadind^ni. In siippfi tbe conaciua activity 
Kas a fall, and in waking, a rise- This nss and fall aie periodical. 

Advaita Vedantijm maintains that in su-jupii there la an ecUpse 
of the conscious strivins of the waking and dream-conscLouanesa. 
and this eclipse does not mean the holding in abeyance of the 
striving of conscious life, but practically a disappearance of it tn 
its root cause, Xi^idt/a. Such a stale is not a denial, but, an 
absorption of the concrete unilive* expetience, and even of 
iu back ground, the formative idf. Self'ConsoiousnesL has then a 
periodical lapse- AvidyU with iti vibralive adJvily is revealed by 
transcendent inttiidon. Nothing is there to form a p^cht4ogicaI 
urity* 

Northern Saivism recognises a fall In consciousness m sujt/pii 
and a rise in waking. And this it accepts to be a fact of self- 
exper^nce. Tlie I'alt is really a fall m consciouBness. and no 
activity of Inasmuch as con&cousnts* fuiicriona here vrithout 

the senses and the mantes. The ntscnce of these fuictiona implies 
the peaceful repo^ of the Functioning-self in self, if it does not 
indicate the full indeterminateness of consciousness, at least it has 
not the definiteness of waking and dream consciouBness. It indicates 
a state of a close or withdrawal of active conaciousneM. This close 
IS the evidence of the indetermhifile consciousness behind all 
experience, 

^rcekanta accepts the indeterminateness of susupfi In the sense 
that there is no concrete functioning of consciousness. The func¬ 
tioning closes. In these respects the Schools do not di^er. 

That isujupri h the negation of porittve experience admits of no 
doubt. But when Advaitism denies all functioning of chi! 
SureSvarn) in ^Ivism accepts the expressiveness ales In 

pu^upH, thorfjh this expressiveness has nothing definite to express. 
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In otlkcr wcrdd. the character of eorudouBiiew is stiU there 

manifest- 

Vedandsni in all its forms iray be charactensed as the philo* 
sophy of self'conacioiuirbesa. While ^reekanta with Ramanuja holds 
the mutuality of jubject and object in knowledge in every stage of 
its growth and existence, ^amkarites deny this reference in all stages 
of knowledge^ and they affirm that logically we cannot determine the 
reference^ SaivSsm accepts this reference^ but transcends it in certain 
stage of knowledge. Sreeknnta in denying a reference to anything 
but self in knowledge both as subject and object holds the position 
of ideal reaiismH for though the object has no independent existence 
of its own, yet U is not necessarily on that accouiit reduced to n 
phantom. The object exists^ the self in positing itself posits the 
object. Though it cannot create itt still it cannot understand the 
object as completely an independent existence. The object 
requires the subject to be knovm ; the subject, the object, to know 
Itself as the knower, and oa such the idutuality is a constant factor 
in knowledge, be it finite or infinite. 

Northern ^ivism in creating this reference out of con¬ 
sciousness has in theoretical reason the appearance of Transcend- 
entaliim and objective Idealism, The reference of the self to 
object in determinate consciousness and the projection of the self 
to re-appear as an object will lend the system the appearance of 
subjective Idealism. In fact by laying stress on the identity of the 
absolute and finite consciousness in liberation^ and in allowing not 
the least difference between them, the system approaches subjective 
Idealism in as much as it recognises the only one subject, ^iva 
Bhattaraka. and the whole cosmos as a mere expression of this 
subject, though this subject is not necessarily the finite conadoutneas. 
Truly speaking., the question of finite and infinite conBoiousness 
cannot arise here at alK There i* only one being and contcioutness. 
the supposed disdnetion of finite and infinite is a false distinctiaq 
created by the limitliig agent, Mdya. As soon as tbk limitation i* 
off* the distinction vanishes leaving behind the one subject, and iho 
one Donsciousness, its expression and its object. The object is a 
self-projection. Yogaiaja in his commentaiy on Abkinava Gupta's 
ParamQrthasara says, the same principle of consdouetiess faUtian} 
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wbich uppe^rs as many in die form of subject and object, realUet 
the identity as the acl-co^isici^f conscioufinesA iri itself/* Viewed 
this wise the system approaches Fichte an idealism, thongh it h*a 
the touch of Schell ing in the Transcendence of hndeterminAte intui¬ 
tion, But in the limited conscious centres, the resility of object 
and its reference in knowledge are not denied. A finite consciousness 
in j^uiicfya hue reaJifftic knowledge and consdouaness, a liberated 
«Dul idealistic, and liberation connotes the assimilation of the 
idealistic character of knowledge, so much so that the 
object'clement, before it disappears, must be thought of as the 
self-projected. Liberation is. therefore, a growth in dealistic under¬ 
standing and the gradual disappearance of the realism of pragmatic 
and empiric consciousnesi. Sreekanta cannot deny the objective 
reference in knowledge even in emancipation, for i4ie finite con¬ 
sciousness still retains its ifinitude. though the refetence is no longer 
to an alien PrakrtJ. but an expansive move in the Infinite. Know^ 
ledge is here eaepansive, being delightful, dissociated as it ii from 
the limitation of ^i^idj/o but still knowledge has a reference to 
something, besides ttaelf, having its delight in a being besides self. 

The epistemological dialectic throws a flood of light on the 
nature of Being. Being is consciousness- The dialectic of selF 
expression is also the move in self-rcvelation m Being- 

Being has a transcendent and an immanent aspect. In iu 
transcendence Being ia indeterminate* in its immanence Being is 
determinate. The universe has Its existence In the immanent aspect 
of BeingK and is, in fact, a manifestation of it. 

In other words Being is both absolute and infinite. As on 
absolute existence it is beyond the manifold in which it expresses 
itself* It Is beyond form, beyond naraei beyond the concrete be¬ 
coming It b then the expanse of consciousness, and not a conscious 
process. This absolute is Parama Siva, the Transcendertt ^va. 

Being becomes Infinite when it Is an inexhaustible source of 
expression. TTie dynamic aspect of the being is nowin sight and 
the inherent Sakti or the power of self'expression and self-becoming 
becomes active and presents being in Its concreteness. 

U the expression of Siva- With this expression 
the Absolute acquires a personality and to this persoTialily is attribuU 
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as Sakli. The Sakti enjoy* Herself a* Siva, ini» o 
reference of self (o self and unwillmginess ns n were to go ou o 
self brings nut the nature of self ns Blias. _ ^ 

Will and iU expression m activity -re the /ceh5 and 
of Siva. /ccf.5 is the state of poise beW creatr« ac^- K^n 
« the creative potency on the po.n. of a«umtng fo.«ns. 
combines in it knowledge and creative activity held m si^pense. 
The creative will is no blind will, it is knowledge and at the same 
time activity. The universe is the creative expres^on of Parama ^i ^ 
an expieasion which U Free end Independent of the mMinmenta ty 
of anything else. Siva is the material can* and the efficient can 

of the universe. 

ireekSnta also maintains the identity oE the material ^ 

efficient causes, but he introduces the addidonal hypothesis of Maya, 
the creative principle is not inherent in Siva of trarj«endent glory, 
but in AfiiyS related to ^rva as his predtcale. and, therefore, repr - 
sented as the creative power. And since this creattve pot^cy 
1 , blind and as such cjuite helpless in itself to successfully evolve 
out of itself the definite order and purpose as revealed in the world 
without the conscious guidance and intervention of Siva. Siva is sup¬ 
posed to be the Lord of creation. Though M5y5 has a 
nature quite different from ^va. atiU Af5y5 is dependent upon 
Siva It is subordinate to J^v*. Sreek^nta attributes to Siva majesty. 

power, knowledge and intelligence. Sva has eight d».gnaPons; 

Bhava. Sarba, lean. Pasupati, RUdra.Ugra. Bheema. Mahadeva. 
Bhava indicates diva's everpresence and immanence. 

. IsSh is ^iva, the maiesly and power. 
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Puupati is iSiva, the conlrotlcr of hiiite beings. 

L’gra b biva, the indomitable. 

BheefTia Is 5iva, the awe-injpirer. 

Mahideva is Siva the all-knower and the super-myadc. The other 
form of 5alvp«m (Kosmere) also attributes to ^iva iLe five fold func¬ 
tions, generally called i^iva creates, preserves^ 

destroys and withdraws m hiitiself dhe world of becoming and bestows 
grace upon finite bemgs. fn such conception of &va we have the 
Aeistfc altitude. Southern ^aivlsn. is completely theisEJe, northern 
Saivism shares in some degree the implications of theism in a certain 
stage of knowledge. 

The point that comes next for otir consideration is the theory 
of expression. No Philosophy can be without a theory of creaHve 
evolution . for if Philosophy is the intelligent interpretation of ex- 
penente, it can not neglect so momentous a cpjeallon as the origin 
of the world and its relation to the infinte. Remarkably enough,, no 
form of Vedantism is without a theory of MuyU, the dynamic prin¬ 
ciple underlying creative evolution. Saiviamn northern and southern 
accepts the theory of expression in knowledge. As soon as they 
come to creative evolution the two systems differ in their explanation^ 
Sreckanta accepts the theory of transformation, Kasmere ^ivism, of 
expresaion. And natujtslly they should do this, for Maya has been 
accepted in the one as the material cauae of the cosmic evolution 
and in the other as the limiting principle^ Maya in Sreekanta cons¬ 
titutes a catesjory of existence by itself* different from ^iva and 
or Praki^ unfolds he tself not independently of hut in 

complete subordination to Siva. And this evolution is an unfolding 
and a cransforntation in Pralqti, and cannot be regarded as an ex¬ 
pression, for expressiveness can be attributed to a conscious being, 
and not to an inert PrakrtJ^ 

Transformation and Expression connote a disturbed equilibrium, 
but transform a tic n connotes more, a comlpetc change in being* 
which expression denies. Expression reveals but reveals without 
a change in being and with a change in form, ttansfoimation also 
reveals but reveals with a change in being and form. The former is 
known as Abha^avada* the latter Parinafuav^da* 

Parinamavada can be rightly attributed to an inert existence» 
It is the causation applied to dynamicm In nature. Abha^vada 
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be attributed to con«ia™,e«. for it can express^ ^pre«ion ia 
not poaible in inert existence. In other worde. Pannamavade ie 
•Mimilated to causstion in nature. Abh*|avSda to aelf-eiprewnon and 


aeff-caueatiDn. ... ^ * u i 

This doetTinc of expression has enabled the Kaimere schoo 
to trace the coamic evolution direct to Parama Siva in his aspect 
of Saktl and without the hypothcais of Maya. Thw qonceprion 
has made the Immanence of ^iva. more prominent, the cosmic 
evolution is an expression of his own being, nothing different from 

An interesting question suggests itself ; are there no chants 
in expression? This question can be answered in two ways. To 
divided conscioueness there are changes and they are real. 

To integral consciousness of Siva, there is no complete change, 
in expression and it is real. The appearances arc real as these are 
things to divided coitsciousneas. the appearances are real to tnva 
a. experience. Empirically they appear real, objective to us. 
Metaphysically they, as the experience of Siva, have ideality, bu 
no reality and therefore no objectivity. To the JTc’cm-MutJo, appear¬ 
ances have ideality, but not reality. ^ 

SAIVISM AND SA^jKABSSM 

At this point A diffcTence ariatrs between ^aivism and 
Sarnkara. ^aivism is forced to accept in the daiity of 
philosophic insight the ideality of the expression and this ideality 
serves tc deny the necessity and usefulness of any other factor in 
creative evolution, and as shown above, rightly regarded, the whole 
thing is not an evolution but an expresalon, and for an expresaion. 
nothing besides a dynamic consciousness is our requirement. This 
position makes the world an ideal construction in idea-forcea and 
puts aride the realistic construction of experience and life. In not 
admitting any second cause of the world, KaSmere Saivism is 
more idealistic than ^reekSnta'a. ^t in accepting an ideal construc¬ 
tion which is truly real in the AbhS^vSda, it differs from the 
^arnkarism which, while accepting such a conatructlon. cajls it^illus^ty 
because it is denied in transcendent Intuition' Both Abbasavada 
the doctrine of exprersion. and Vivarttavada. the doctrine of false 
expression (atattvah anyaihakbySti) lend their support to construe- 
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tioft wliicb IS ideal t but ibe formeT oils it not False, tbougb some- 
timee the expiesaion may bave ^ Fall^off in the basic supporii 
the latter calls it False because the ideal construction, though it 
appears on the locus, yet it does not appear in it, nor function in it- 
Abha^vada is an approach to the Df'^Usrsiiiiyada of the later 
foainkarites, for it accepts reality to be a projection and a creation of 
selfi But the difference between them lie* in the point that drsft- 
srsftfada attributes a falsity to the projection, Abhasavada does 
not attribute such a falsity-. So long as the self Furictions in this 
st^ge, it does not understand the Falsity of its creation or projection 
for the moment and has an ideality of the projccHoii. In this ecnie no 
distinction remains between the ideal constmcdoris of these stages- 
Difference becomes prominent when the ideal construction is 
sought to be denied in the next stage. Saiviam does not accept 
this deniaL ^mkarism does. As such the ideal construction in 
^aiviem may appear as non^exiatent^ but really it is not so. It has 
a potential existence^ Saivism retiins a continuity of the locus and 
the ideal construction^ Advaitisni docs nol. This sudden break In con¬ 
tinuity is what constitutes the most sulking featuie in ^mkara Ve- 
dantism. and for this ^mkara’s Philosophy has a double aspect and 
Strikes sc If-contradictory- And for this ^amkara has to deny the 
w'hole of experience and institute the doctrine of /trJidyu, bamkara s 
epistemology has been eoheeived to iil in with the experiences of 
different psychological stages and he has the boldness to deny the re^ 
lativity of empiric consciousness when it can no longer hold on, 
^amkara is not anxious to have a logical continuity, when the 
psychological revelation demands the denial of the intuitions of 
sense and the constructions of understandingr His philosophy 
rotates on the centre of 4elf-consciou5ncM+ which denies in trans¬ 
cendent conaciousness the relativity of empiric intuition, bamkara 
does not deny the duality of empiric intuition and he seems to think 
that philosophy should not be dogmatic with this naive affirmation 
of sen sc-Consciousness and be frankly ready to accept a denial of 
this attitude If and when it comes, .^arnkara sees the 
truth of existence in clear transcendence of the sense and thought 
Construction. To hiru philosophy is right inhiitiott and not apper^ 
ception, and bo long as the reality Is not face to face perceived 
thought can have no test in die process of apprehending reality 
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whicli it can never apprehend, 1 he finality of thought-activity is 
reached in a negative conclusion. As such the activity of thought 
\t confined to the sense data, and ihe rcality.it apprehends » phe- 
rvom^nal, thD%£SEh objective. Tbxs pbenonienal objective continue* 
to exist and baa e meaning to empiric conaciousnessa be it limited in 
Jwa (finite), consciousnesa or unliiriitecl in lavara-conscioiifiness- But 
it 1* *till phenomenal not real i?amJcaTa may not go ao far as to 
teduce all reality to subjective ideasi aJl knowledge to SoUpaisiti, but 
certainly alt experientes are denied in the Absolute. But this denial 
ift no denial of self* but denial in the self. After all i^amkara im¬ 
presses and wants to forcibly imprer.a the transcendence of self, 
which empirically ia supposed to be caught in the snares of its own 
false CTeation and false valuation. 

Because of the demand of a condnulty, Kasmere ^olvlsm doe* 
not go far as to call the empiric consciousness and pragmatic 
reafisation as completiely false. U is anxious to avoid the 
falsity- of division by pointing to the mith of transcendence of 
self and its expression in immanence. It has reco^iaed the truths 
of the sense-experience, the construction of will and feeling but 
has considered them as divided aspects of lealify, which, to be 
appreciated truly and fully must be seen in its integrity and unity, 
it is remarkable that Saivism has attributed this divided conscious¬ 
ness to j4t'feJyo or Afayo, but has not denied it completely. Philoso¬ 
phy has a demand for unity and transcendence ani^nol transcend¬ 
ence apart from unity. This is the significance of Ahhiisavada. as 
distinguished from MaySvada, Saivism accepts two eonslraclionB— 
the dotistruction of the finite self and the construction of the infinite. 
The former is empiric in as much as it is a construction of the setiEea 
and the will and is a reconsUuction of the tonsiruttLon of the Infinite. 

This reconstruction sets up separate and limited experience and 
false valuations. Philosophy is an attempt to gel over these and 
to deny the limitation of reference in knowledge- No attempt hai 
been made to s/nthesise the finite and the original construction, on 
the olherhand there it an apparent tendency to deny the finite 
creation and to get to the move of life in the Infinite. To attain 
to it the finite creation i* not completely sublated in its matenal 
basis, but subUted in the construction and formal grouping, for this 
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groupitif Is a finite flubjective constructjon and has a tubjecdve 
value. 

Satvifltii recognises two staged of cotuoiousness and «!f-coftscU 
ousneas in transcendent Intuition. But dncc seif-conaciousncsi has 
on occasional lapse in conscJouaness. consciousness la to be ac¬ 
cepted aa philosophically more fundamental than self-expression 
and selfxonociouaness. Though such a distinctiori of greater 
and lesser reality may be considered as out of place in 
the two aspects of the same reality yet we cannot help 
noticing that Parama is real and self^onsclcuaneBs is real 

in a certain stage but not in the ulHmate realityK otherwise indeter¬ 
minate consciousness as the primal existence can have no 
significance^ 

At this point Saiviirm is open to cntictsm- Systems of philo¬ 
sophy which vderry in transcedent [ntuidon self-conaciousness. 
have to explain their ortgin out if a indeterminate consciousness, 
v^amk ara could not explain this. SeU-consciousncss 1$ a. limitation of 
consciousness created by ^ Urdus. To explain, it he has to appeal to 
an agency which U extcmiiL ^ivtsm seems to synthesise the in¬ 
determinate and the determinate consciousness, hut the logic is not 
clear. To say that indeterminate ness passes into determinatesnea* 
is an affirmation, but no explanation. How h the personality formed 
in an unpersonal background b not clearly evident. It b easy to 
comprehend that there is a rise ami a fall in the waveless indeter¬ 
minate being^—a dynamic equilibrium and a disturbarce, but it b not 
so easy to explain the formation of self-conscious centres Slates 
may come in and pass cpff on an rmperaonal back ground^ but how 
the aH’CompTeherteive 1 comes ou^, is not clearly explained, At 
least an indetemiinate existence can be Bald to have no neceasi^ 
within its own nature to form a concrete and at the same time all 
compTchensive 5elf-consciousness+ 

And, again^ what does determine the disturbance and slriviiig of 
the dynamic equilibriiim > How can the eternal quietness become 
vibralive ? What is the necessity ? 

If the Being is indetemiinate, it can have no will, far less 
purpose. Will and purpose are possessions of a personal beingn and 
not of an indeterminate self. To say that will and put pose are sub- 
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formed ir to say that an Indelerminale being can be made 
determinate, a wtildew calm can a^ume will any moment. The 
necedaity of ideal constmction is baldly consistent with an indeler- 
minatc and impersonal eiisEen^:e, An irn personal being, like a mathe¬ 
matical point, can be conceived to have an cxjslence anrf nothing 
inDie. The dynamic element in the being can be conceived to be 
constructing an ideal univerae, but since in the beginning the 
dynamic aspect has a poise end an equilibrium and since in it no 
persona! will is active^ the dynamic aspect cannot be conceived 
logically to have sufficient basis for an ideal construction. To 
say that ^consciousness is potential in the poise is to deny the 
complete indeterminatenesa of Siva^ An ideal construe tion is con¬ 
sistent wkh a self-conscious self which is dynamic and expressive, 
but not with a motionless, purposeless. 5iva, the indeteTmlnate. 
'^amkara, with his clear vision, sees the difficulty of assimilating the 
demands of a determinate Btlf-conflciousness and an indeterminate 
consciousness and while accepting the aesthetic construction of a 
determinate conscious activity really denies it a metaphysical being. 
To itamkara the conflict is between a metaphysical and a psycho¬ 
logical attitude and while he acknowledges the conitruction of 
acsthcliic and moral sense, he can not reconcile it with the 
motionless transcendent being. The creative element in thought 
works under Umitation and this limitation is not consistent with the 
Absolute. 

Philosophy must either deny indeterminate motionless existence 
and embrace a dyrramic concrete being revealing itself out in the 
rhythmic expression or mmi deny a rhythmic being and expressive 
consciousness and embrace an indeterminate ehi'L To accept both 
seems to be a hopeless and an impossible task. We are inclined to 
think that we cannot explain the ideal construction on the ground and 
with the affirmations with which it has been sought to be explained. 

Even granting an ideal construction on such a ground as adduced 
by Kasmere Saiviam. notice In the system a contrary tendency 
Lo this ideal creataon in finite selves to attain to the co^iscJOUS' 
nees of an Identity in recognition. An ideal conslrucdon requires 
a self-piojectioii and self-limitation, but emancipation Implies a 
contrary tendency to seif-assimilation and self-recognition- These 
two proceBses are contrary^ so that the tendency of a construction 
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IB DppD«cd by th? tendency of liberAtion, and Biich tKc original 
tendency of cone^truction cannot be FulRiled or can only be partially 
realised. 

Kasmere ^ivlsm makes every sou] the figKtin^f ground oF two 
tendencies, of limitation and construction^ and oF dissolution and 
expansion. If tbes« Lendcndes are native to it* and equally intenBive 
the one cannot lide over the other, and we have a balimce and an 
inactivity. Happily the tendency to construction- Is a tendency to 
limitation and is transcended by a tendency to expansion by knoWi- 
ledge and recognition and in this way emancipation has been made 
possible. In other words the tendency to liberation baa been given 
A greater value and intensity than the tendency to Kmltation. 


What should be impressed is that the tendency to libera^ 
tion is a force against construction and destroys what i# brought out 
m the process. If such Is the case the ideal construction can have 
no real meaning and plausible valucn for had It been ideah it can 
Verniah* and it cannot be something undesirable to be passed over. 
The Ideal construction necessarily involves a limitation in being and 
consciousness. 


^eekanta is more consistent in his own way for he has no con- 
Hict between the Ideal construction and E^niancipatlcin, for emanci¬ 
pation, rightly vinderstcxid, 19 emancipation from the realistic sense 
oF difference and division and the emergence of the idealistic sense 
and aesthetic intuition of the purpose^ beauty and joy of the ideal 
construction. That this meaning b not always evident is due to 
the completely positivistic and realisUc consciousness due to Afui^a^ 
but phlloBophlc comprehension removes the limitation of realistic 
consciousness and finds out the expanse^ joy+ rhythm and haimony 
of ideal construction. The unitive consciousness in liberation does 
not give the indeterminate equilibrium of fCasmere ^aiviam and 
here the liberated soul has movement and enjoyment in the Infinite 
with all the privileges of an expansive being, a clarified consdousneas 
and iUi unalloyed delight. The aesthetic and moral senses Have their 
highest gratification. 


A word about Maya, .^aivism (Southern) recognises finite 
selves and Prafcrti as two other realities besides Siva. These have 
been conceived as eternally existing m subordirkation to 5 iva. Their 
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suboixIinatiQii doei not reduce ihctn tp npn-exiAtences or illtiiiDni, 
They err reel. 

Northern ^arvlsn accepts fimle »elve9 and Prak^ la the iift 
o( catesories of existence, but offers a theory of their or%in. To 
realistic consciousness they are positive cjtirtencea seemingly 
etemaL Realistic consciousnees cannot transcend the positiviitic 
outdook and get over the divided consciousness to apprehend reality 
as it IS. The thirty six catagories of existence are strictly pretenta- 
tions from a realistic attitude of consciousness, but do not set forth 
reality in its essence, otherwise how can we reconcile the evolution 
of these elements with the original primal substance of an indeter- 
ntinate chiL Northern ^iviam claims to be an unqualified 
monJsm in as much as k does not recognise any other element 
besides ^iva» the Absolute, It traces the whole evolution From this 
original suhatance. In this sense the other categories are to be 
considered real in an idealistic back ground. 

FINITE SOULS 

Kasmere ^alvism views the finite souls from three different 
Standpoints:— 

(1) as individual entitles^ 

(2} as parts in the whole, 
and (3) as Identity-consciousness. 

!n the process of concentration, the egoea acquire an individualistic 
sense, endowed as they are with Suddhi-manas limitation. The 
individual is the finite expcriencer. Such individualijm narrows the 
vision and liTnits the being and the finite souls have their history 
of energising on nature's plane as creative agencies- dharn^ro 
functions and the ind.ividuBls are sdrved by tbe spirit of division^ 
A plural iatic universe presents itself in consdouinesB. The 
individual egoes are like Leibnitz's monads, concrete centres. 
These concrete centres embrace all forms of existence from centres 
of pure coEcxousness (e.g. Kjjnona to centres of appetition. 

While the i^mkhya in accepting the transcendence of souU 
from ibc Prak^ retains tbe conception of a spiritual Pluralism, 
^ivism recognises no such plurolisin in transcendence. In ^ivism 
Puru^, the experiencer+ so long as it b under lirmtation] cannot 
have transcendence, but In tamscendence, tbe multiplieity of 
souU cannot obtam, in as much as multiplicity is a creation or an 
expression, and b a reality only in immanent sense. 
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^aivtsm has another phase even in immanence in much as 
it recoHuiMS the necessity and actuality of grace for emancipatoir. 
This at once introduces a relation between the finite souls and 
isiva. the Infinite, and brings out the sense of dependence of the 
Former upan the latter. Apart from the thebtic importance and. aig- 
niHcwce of these m our spiritual Ufe, they point to a philosophic 
c^ncluaion of no mean importance. 5aivhfn recosni»efl the mdlvidual 
as a part in the whole, individual a4 the whole concentrated in a 
centre. As such the individual selves live in the whole. In a singe 
of spiritual experience we begin to look upon om being as a being 
in ihfc Inhnke^ the infinite as the concrete universal focussed in so 
many centres. 

Such a consciousness wipes away the sense of individualism of 
the Former stage and establishes the life of an expanse, of the life 
of love in the place of the limitation of an active agency of the 
former. From thia view-point, Saavlm recognises the whole express¬ 
ing itself in mdividuals and embracing them in love and mercy to 
redeem them From the sense of limitation and the pride of agency 
Tile aeoeptBiicc of grace has this meaning only in a philosophic sense. 
An upward urge reveals the truth of a wider being in the Infinite 
and the philosophic vision of the purpose and the meaning of the 
expressive life maniFesls itself. Such a construction i& not out of 
place in ^aivism. This makes clear the assimilation of the Pn^us 
in the unity of 5lva. Then comes the ?tages of identity with clear 
philosophic sense and recognition. 

^reekanta's system fully recognises the truth and being of finite 
selves and though an evolution is traced in Prakrtt under the in¬ 
fluence of Siva, still the hUtory of this evolution cannot be TegaTded 
ns the history of self-expresalon of the Absolute- On the other hand 
the finite aouU in working their destiny through Prakrtl have been 
considered to be erring in their pursuit, for such an attempt serves to 
darken their vision and make them satisfied with the limited pos- 
sibiHties on natuie^s plane- The true life and cvolulion ja the dawn¬ 
ing on the finite selves of the beauty and grandeur of the In¬ 
finite life and Its expresBion. Finite selves are as if put between two 
alternative possibilities a being in and a move in the Infinite and 
a move and an energising in nature. The former is a denial of the 
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empirical. po*ilive and inariticUve selves, masmucli as in such a denial 
cDUpled with a complete Tcaig^iation, the tnwaid. eonsciousncM ol a 
life m beatific vision, idiceasing delight and deeper truths is levealed. 
The eriei-gislng nature* however glorious it may be* Js srilJ a life 
wherein U/e*s attraction is directed to selfish enjoyment ^and base- 
satisfactions and life lacks the expansive move in being and conscious¬ 
ness. With the dawning of unitive consciousness the finite selves 
have a new meaning and n true vision of the posabilities and 
Opportunities odered in nature and these possibilities are now 
looked upon as privileges and opportunities of serving cosmic ends 
of humanity, of establishing God^a order on caithH as it is ill Heaven* 

An opposition between finite selves and nature and the ultimate 
triumph of the finite selves over nature by cuhivaling the inward 
flense of the Infinite and by moving faith and will in the light of 
this vision are recognised in southern Saivism. This opposition is 
cTTcated hy an clement over which> we, as finite being, have no 
control, as the agency is surely external, and we^ finite and atomic 
in being and power. Such a confiict is to be transcended by a fellow¬ 
ship with the Infinite which gives us a secure being in the expanse 
of the Infinite. 

^rcekanta then accepts a selhexpression in the Absolute, and an 
evolution in nature. The former is enjoyed by those who are in 
tune with the infinite, the latter is a truth to those who are out of this 
tune* And the two cannot combine, for they are mutually exclusive. 
Emancipation in ^reekanta, then, is no denial of the finite self* not 
quite an absorption of the finite in the infinite. It is, no doubt, a 
denial of a life in Prakrti, but is a life of and with the infinite. 

Kaamere ^aivism does not recognise any existence outside and 
independent of ^iva, the Absolute k When in the process of self- 
expression ^iva attains she Suddha Vidya or stages of concrelencM* it 
has suddenly a self-forgetful ness. This self-forgetfulness is a 
creation of its own Afai/a, the principle of obscuration. It limits 
the limitIcFs Experience, and the limitless Experiencer. Mot^ Is 
then a principle of obscuration and limitation. 

Since this obacoration is caused by a power inherent in the 
Divine ^akti, this limitation should be regarded as self-imposed* En 
the process of self-expression, called Abhftsa. cause* limitation 
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and the expressioti becomea idio limited M5ya ig the principle of 
limitatinn in Klf-«pre«»ion. 

The conception of as the obscurmi^ power or more properly 
the self-oUcuririB power of the primal ^akti has enabled the 
mere Schwl to characterise the finite experience as expression^ bui 
expression in limitation. 

Since this limitation is self-imposed Hmitatiorig Mapo cannot 
create a division in the integrity, though MSyS can create 
infinite limited centres vrithin the expanse of the All-Experience of 
Sadvidya. The expansive T of the SadvJdya stage soon becomes so 
many centers of Umited experience, as it were . 

By calling Maj^a the principle of self-limitation m self express! on 
Kasmere ^aiviam gets over the distinction between the infinite and 
the finite consciousness. The infinite appears as finite, the unlimited 
as limited. With the necessity of an Ideal consinictton and aelf- 
expression, the absolute makes Itself gradually concentrated and 
without losing its absoluteness and in the process 
of concetitration the centres are formed which are anup atomic, but 
rton-spatial, for the concentration can cause limitation but not 
spatialhy. This non-spatiality retains the sphrtuality of the being of 
the finite selves. The concentration^ again, cannot change its being 
from atr eternal and durable substance to a transient existence^ U 
has the limitation of being, but not transcience, the finite conscious¬ 
ness is neither ispatialp nor transitoiy. 

Mosffi in Kasmere balvism Is the prLncipie of self-limitation. It 
IS no independent principle Ulce Prak^ in ^reckanta. Jt is in 
Being, a principle by which the expression Is concentrated and 
limited in definite centres. Be it noted here that this principle of 
individuation h relatedt to ^ddhavfdya, the fourth hypostasis of 
Being, the Parama Sfva. This limitation, consiftendy presupposes 
an obscuration^ for without an obscuration and a falling off In con¬ 
sciousness we cannot conceive its hmiUition^ and individuation. An 
individuation in the absence of any other principle working neces^ 
sarily supposes in the inittatiun a forgetfulness and then a differen¬ 
tiation. Since Mh^a is a principle working in the infinite, this 
forgetfulness and individuation must be a move in the infinite. The 
infinite gets fmitised^ though this finitude it may at any moment 
overcome by recognition. 
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iCaimcre ^aivism lias thus a theoiy ci the formaUon of ftotils 
and an evoludon of them through Prakrti, which cornea into 
existence as Boon a a the purusa ot ihe littitked egoca arc foimed.. 
The falling off in consciousnesB on the one s^de ciicumscribing it to 
definite centres ia immediately lollowed by the limitation of the 
experienced of Sadvidya stage Into the formation of the Indefinite 
this, cal-ed Prakrit. The emergence of Ptakrti into existence at the 
time when the All-experience has been under the away of Moya 
necessarily appears to be a spontaneoua and blind activity and 
Prakrri in its stage of formarion and immediately after it is not 
clearly cognised and appears vague, indefinite and indistinct. It ia 
not nothings but s homogeneity which acquirea a definiteness as 
^oon as it begins to manifest the difference and the heterogeneity of 
the guna? , Prakrti emerges into existence simultaneously with PuniM 
by the same principle of limitation and attached to each Pum^a 
(the finite egoes) is there a Prakrti, which i£ aflects and which is 
BimultancouHly affected by Purusa. 

The correlativity of the higher stages of j4/i<ifn and Idam is not 
denied here, but only put to a limited application, iraivism thus work* 
oiA a conception of the formal ion of Purupa and Prakrti by the 
principle of May5^ the princsple of limitatJon. In the state of homo, 
geneity Prakrti offers a general indefinite experience (bhoga- 
e^amanya) but not any definite and concrete experience^ lire details 
of specific experience come out in the process of helerisarionr 

Such a conception Maya differs from the Advailists' 
conception. The logic of exoteric consdousnesa through the casual 
demand attributes the world process to the creative and the in¬ 

dividuating capacity of l^vara. But with the growth of philosophic 
vision the demand for a causa] connexion of the realistic consciousness 
vanishes in the idealistic construction of the world illusion. And the 
effects of Maya are no longer realistic but become illusory construc¬ 
tions. The world Is a picture drawn upon the back ground of the 
Absolute by the prejudiced consciousness, which is really not 
prejudiced-i 

Samkara's philosophy necessarily accepts a beginningless 
Maya eternally co-existing with and in the locua of Brahman* but 
Miyo has no relation with it, for Brahman is non-rekbonal. 
M5|fo has a reality in relativistic conaciousnesa. the two ate inter-' 
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ctapeitdent- The coamic illudon Tcquire the poeitioci af a cofimic 
kr^ower and a comdoufness. but it does not essentially differ from 
ihe ill^sionfl of an mdivtduab produced at they are with the same 
causes. Aa illusions these cannot differ, fee they limited or unlimited 
in e^ttent.’ 

The moment we call the world an illuaiDin;, the creative activity 
of MS-i/a becomes idealistic which appears to 115 as realistic because 
of the limitation of our mind working through the senses. The 
inevitable demand of the senses upon ovr minds and the natural 
tcstriction to which mind becomes subjected by the operation of the 
senses give a sense of reality to the ob>ects of perception ^ But 
when the mbid leams to work freed from the limitation of the senseSp 

the dreaiTvconslmclion, the imaginative-creation^ the creative¬ 
ness of the self becomes e^dent. And this creativeness is 
spontarteouS’ 

This spontaneity of cieativenest of dream and imagination has 
been the main support of the Vedantists' claim of a free self- 
expression, which is ideal but not reaL Similarly the focussing of 
consciousness in finite centres Is an ideal consttuction, but a con¬ 
struction, because it is ideal, can be and ia actually denied in the 
Jocus- Ideality takes away from it reality and since this ideality is a 
creation of a principle which dose not obtain in the Absolute, it is 
dented irt a certain stage when it Is called illusory and not before. 
Logically speakings an ideal world moves In the Absolute^ but it is 
only ideal and not real. An ideal construetJont our experience tells 
Us, requires a basis and m formative principle* and these are 
supplied by the Absolute and the Afdyu. The formadve princh>le 
forms and Is ever formings but the locus or the basis is not affected, 
noif is it conscious of this formation- Vedantiam thus accepts the 
phenomenal reaKty of the cosmic experience, but not Its absolute 
ceali^. SaivlHm differs at this point. The creative principle is not 
illusory, nor the world, a dream illusion^ The world then has a place 
ill the absolute^ it is conceived as a wave In the eternal calm^ 
^ivlsm in a certain etage of human knowledge insists upon the 
transcendence of the limitation of Maya and the recognition of the 
idenltty of the individual with the Absolute self and In this sees the 
promise of liberation. Still the potentiality of ideal construction 
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c^^sU. there, for the Absolute is m no stage free from the 
necesiity and the requisite factor of self-Mpression. Such a necea- 
sity la not recogniEed in Samkara Vedatitlsni and as such the principle 
of creativeness is denied in the Absolute- In Saiva VedShtii 
it is assimdated in the Absolute. Saivlsm by the emphasis laid upon 

the identity of ^tva. and Punisa, the coamic and the individual 

^ * 

self recognises no dJfference between the two+ and therefore p has 
to accept the principle of self-imposed limitation. Libera^on 

signifies getting over the fascination of this self-imposed forgetfulness 
and the realisation of the Identity of hemg behind the cosmte 
expression-. 

This limitation of being (Punrsa) has made the coaiception of 
liberation possible and actual for the indwidual souls, for limitation 
actually operates- But in Advaita VedSnta liberation, rightly 
viewed^ is also a working of Mdye and an illusion, just like bondage^ 
The soul is ever free. Create it does surely and in this creation, it 
undergoes no limUation, though it appears to do sOh There i» no 
action in the self, there can be none. The self is neither active nor 
Inactive- It is static quiet 

The liberated soul in Knimere ^oivism h just like ibe Iki/arfi 
of the Advakin^ for liberation is the putting od of the limitation and 
the attainment of expanslvenefs of being, though iti thi* 
expansivene^s the ideal construction is present as ita own beings 
This is esmctly the conception of Is vara, or more properly the 
muJ^hyo ftva, when it ia no longer under the spell of Mdpa, but 
controls it. The only point of distinedon is this that a state of apparent 
static calm is conceived when the effort of ideal construction is 
euspended, but such a state in ^amkara Vedantbirt corresponds to 
the conception of cosmic absorption in Mahapralaya tsvara^ or 
the mii^hyo /rUci. We come to the conclusion then that liberatioii 
in KaAjnere ^aivism corresponds to the Worahood of Samkara 
Advaldsmi but not to the Brahman of Vedanta. 

Kosmere i^aivism has given promience to knowledge as the 
cause and the immediate cause of Liberation, Ufce the Advaldsnii 
for knowledge can bum out ignorance^ and its limitation^ The 
Philosophy is, therefore, entitled the philoBophy of recognition, which 
accepts two stages of falling off from and regaining of, the Identity- 
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This rccognidDn actually re-establUhcs the forgotten 
identity^ Rccogfnition adnixLi a fo/i^tfutnesB and a fe-awakenin^r 

^mk ara Vedantisui bi the axiom of Identity recogn^Lifies the 
value of recognition for /itfo-conaciousness. ho long as it is JfTaOj but 
rccogmtion establiaheB nothing, for there was no forgetful ne^a, no 
necessity of recognition, These can refer to a personal conscious' 
ness but not to the Absolute. The personal consciousness has 
an ideality tn f^ainkarB^ the peisonality lb an external state 
and does not belong to the consciousness and as such when the false 
barCier of personality falls off, the consciousness shines m its 
sblendour and brightness. Just as it always shines. 

More propeily, Kasmere Saivism in accepting recognition as 
the immediate cause of ultimate fulfilment lays emphasis upon the 
removal of limitation and the re^asaeition of an expansive sclf^. The 
functioning still exists, but Is spread out in the infinite expanse and 
only occafilonally is hushed into the calm. 

Advaitism appeals to irLra'COnacioiisneas, to set up a functiomng 
of mental conaciousness in the form of atm an, but this abstract 
Functioning after denying the concrete funedorung of the mind is in 
itself denied, ^vism denies the concrete functioning in a concrete 
centre. It accepts expansive functioning in an expansive heing and 
even when the functioning ceaaesn it is not lost hut is potential In 
being. Advalti^ denies all functioning and its potentiality in 
Brahman, Such Ls the dlSerence between ^^ivism and Advaitism in 
the conception of the monib*ic Absf lute. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA* 


Page 11 line 16. Srhateamhitn and BrhajjAtaka should be in itafios 

»> 12 ,« 6. Arlhacaaira read Arthacattm. 

»i 15* ,, 31, Omit the bracket iind add in. 

•> ,, 6. Add . after Candragupta’s, 

.. 16 ** 23 ^ Add p after horsefl. 

», 16 28- CulbiidKatucii^tra md culbadliatuc^lia» 

16 note Instead of . after 1 18* Have a , 

*» 17 r% 3- For Gfccco ritad Ciraeco* 

-■ i7 es 7* l or AFti}ik.«lk^ read Anvhiku 

Ti 1 7 26. ^or JDh^qmflirii read Dh^arb^^ra^ 

*• 1 * I7e Fiir FafasaE/fina read Fofd|/q^a-na. 

TP f9 ..16 For MvdhaHthi rend MedhatitKi. 

F. note 2. Pageabna read paccahna, 
e. 25 *, 7- Add iho before Kantiliya. 

25 (4i For Inldan read /nd^^lF1. 

*1 25 „ 29- For fn read on. 

„ 27 last line for rend I 

.. 28 ** 6. for ^ read f i 

IS 28 , , 6, for read sa I 

•s» 


*■ *• IS- ’fl ¥1 I 

28 ,, 30. For Adhyatmaoidya read Adhyalmootdya, 

29 „ 24. For read ITtTtfTTC 1 

31 31 . For read | 

32 „ 8. For order read orders, 

32 20. For read \ 

33 IL For benctfe/s read Jiereifei+ 

34 .. 6. For read || 

34 ,, 12. For read 

note last line read for amofyo; 

36 27^ Read for IT^^^WTrATi^l* I 

37 ,, 27- For bryapmybm read oryaproyom. 

37 ,, 23- Add fbe before moontain^fort. 

38 lost lin* for read ifSTTT* 

41 For IVafe/ofc read Warfare^ 

42 ., 6. For read ^ %?! \ 

42 ,p f9* For ^ read f 
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Page 47 last line add ao after v. 

49 16. #Vdd e after cOir. 

,, 49 „ 20- For Kiija read /ffifa- 
„ „ 8. Omit - after KramtiecK- 

50 37. Add used boffi after are. • 

51 in the Uble (after line 3) the bracket ie to be ©ppoaite 

'Printing' and 4 is to come under 3. 


52 II, read jofeiuayi for gateu^ay. 

53. Foot note read 1 , G. itulead of /. C. and greco for greco. 

54. Footnote read 0fien for Oefirf. 

55- Footnote , after Pointing. 

56 19 , after separate. 

56 ,1 24 read Sirirtom for Smrfom- 
56 Last but one line read brushes for borahos. 

56 First Footnote put a : after (his. 

58 line 33. Add . after ni’m, 

58 .. 33. Add . after fepa, 

59 „ 18. Add . after otdhi*. 

59 „ 23. Read adomanffne for odmontmed. 

66 5. Read magnum opus for Magnum Opus. 

66 „ 4. (tom bottom read umbi for jumbi. 

66 4. Read nitambo for nifamoa, 

66 „ 7. Read mani for moni- 

70 „ 4. from the bottom read godhiimo for goddomo. 

116 H from the bottom read Socred tor Scored. 
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THE CITIZEN AND THE STATE IN ANCIENT INDIAX ARTS 
* AND INDUSTRIES 

( Professor V* Vlswanatha 

There has been considerable diderence of opinion among sociologist 
in regard to the esttent of interfemnoc that may be exercised by the 
modem state in the siTairs of it» dti^en^p ranging from the theory of 
/air^ or Met alone" to that of the more humane sOEnaiisni and 
anarchist bolshevism^ It rmy interest somewhat to note the principles 
of political and moral obligation which guided the rebtions of the state 
and Its dd liens m ancient India, 1 propose in this paper to present in 
general out!me the main ideas timr prevailed among ihc ancient Indians 
regarding the limits of statc-interfcreiice in the social and industrial 
activities of the subject i>eople* 

The Si-hesle Of State Costhoi, 

The principle of £aissiz/atW which for a long time swayed the western 
nations in the attitude of the state to its dti^tens h not at all found appli¬ 
cable to my period of the history of Indian sodety. It wa^ perhaps 
recogniied that the application of this doctrine 'would soon flinj^ cjvjhm- 
tion back into the brute struggle for food'^ It wa,s held that social 
and moral order of the state would best be secured not by a ppli-cy oL 
individuals being let alone but by their adhering to the or duties 
of community or caste to which they belonged. The individual was bound 
by the rules of his class and in no case does individual freedom as it hi 
comprehended in the principle of individualistic interference, appear to 
have been allowed in our country* Individualism which implied that every 
sane adult was the best judge of hi? or her own interest and that the 
contmon welfare was best attained by the intelligent pursuit by each 
thereof* was certainly discredited in the evolution of Indian social 
morals. In fact^ the individual was nothing * the order to which he 
belonged determined his position and funedons^ his rights and respon- 

i H* Sidg wick, Eftminit ef Mndivulualism and Individualhtic 

Miriimum\ 

s C. D. Burni, P&iiiicai p, 3 x 4 . 
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The happiness of the greatoisl n^umber which is, 

according to our the end of the state’ was achieved by the 

subject^ not swerving from the mles of their order and whoever uphold 
his ever adhering to the ojstonL^ off the ^jy^rt, and r-Dllowing the 
rules of cflstes and divisions of religioa^ life will surely be happy both here 
and hereafter,'* The way to happiness lies in the discharge of the 
duties pertaining to one's own class^ even though it might entail nun, 
Danger is ahead for those that trespa'is on others* functions^ says the I^rd 
in the Gi/ffJ That person who practises his ow^n duty can become 
powerful and in&uential io this world, for it h the highest act of penance.’ 
When these ml B arc violated ^ the world would come to an end owmg 
to the confu'sion of castes nitd creeds,^ 


riENRRAU FitlNCIPI£.T OV I?iXKltrERENC£ 


As Herbert Spencer puts it,* within its jiiopcr lindiH governmeiiial 
action ifih not .simply legjlimate but aH-importanl* But the interference by 
a sute in the affairs of its dtirens may lie actuated by various motives. 
It may only use its coercive and supenn$ing piwcr to remove social, 
political and economic evils, or it may do more constniHive work by 
promoting or fostering what many may regard iiv leading to die gencml 
good and happine^ifi of the Commonwealth/ For example, .slate in¬ 
terference in order to put mi end to the evils nf esce.^ive drinking may be 


5 p. 30 (Mysorti Ed. and Trails,) -In ihe happme^ of 

iubiecis lies a Idnij^a happiness ; in their welfare his ■ wliatever pleaM himMlT 
heihahtiet collider as good, but whatever pleases has sub] sets he shall . 

{Trans., p. 44.) 

4 /^id p. S. 

I (Madras M, and Sarkar'5 Trans.) L 23 h has been inter- 

oreied by Mr. Sarkar to mean peraonal religion and individual mombly ns 
acainit univcfMl religion and absolute morallly. This intctprelaliort w not 
warranted bv nnv scriptures. It dearly means The duiiea of ont's ordei in 
Ih 31, It is limited and definEd by IV, ig. In inciEnt India 
there was neither Lhe idea ol ptrsonal religion in the individuahslic sense iw was 
ibe morality placed on the individualistsc basis. Morality was held to ^ absolute. 
pharma may be rendered as the ethical ideal to which individuals to 
well as nalloni were to conform in iheir private, public and corporate life, (bee 
mv InttrnaBcnai m Andtnt India, I 0 >* Fc^bI religion was not 

also comprehended in the Hindu social system as the lehgion for evenf 
man and woman was fixed by that the rommunity to which he or she 
belonged. 

7 ArfhMfira,p.^. „ , # .1 , . 

8 Herbeit Spencer. Estayt, HI, 401. Cf, abo kmg shall lawlully protect 
ibe members ol the lour sociaJ orders in due dischtoge of ihcir duti^ 
ITiOse who are false fo ibcir respective duties in lilt get stotroyed, 
Gautama. Xl^ 

9 Cunningham ; Cvrmmi^nwtai^ 
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bdd to belong to the fir^l categot^v while interfcrcitc^ io the depaitmcHt-s 
Industrie!!, education aud [taor-tehef wiEI have to be induded in the 
i^econd In imckiii India, it Vi'as recognised as the duty of the s<tate 

not only to prevent harm or injury among the individuals that eompdesed 
the community but to etiforce di^pline and ptini^ih breaches thereof, which 
may lead td the di-sttirbancc of the social and moral order of the society*,^® 

SuPt^avtsiON or Industries 

Generally f^pealcing, the slate in ancient India is seen to interfere in 
the social and industrial pursuit^ of the people in order to regulate and 
protect thenu ^Fbe initiative in all activities leading to the Ti’^terial pros- 
^ peiity of the community wa^ taken by the subject citisEcns and the duty 
of the state was to prott-^t them, br "that was the very LTsjam of kingly 
duties.'^' we read in the ArtAai^sirit, the ting should safepanl 
the iiiteresis of agriciiUtirCi free labour and revenue» for the wealth of the 
&tatc is for the protection of tSie subjects.* “ ^He shall always succour 
the afflicted among his people a--i a father hi-i children/** for the two 
primary functions of a king arc the [JintECtion ofhl^ subjects which 
implied also the constant punishment of offenders A * Thii* ideal is esident 
even in tiic where the king is styled * Indus¬ 

trial undcrtakitig.-i were mostly due to private enterprise under the super¬ 
vision of the state. The government played the part of the good parent 
and saw that iis activities were regulated in such a way that |PO!>terity 
throve better in body and in mind. In thb capacity it interfered in order 
to secure uniformity of regulations in the fields of industry and comraercc- 
.\5a result a large number of Slate-superintendents arc seen appointed 
in charge of the variou-s departments,^* These were for gold, coinage, 
priccsT wagc>, weights and measures^ forests, agriculture, artisan^ oom- 
mcTCC, merchants, store-houscA^ skughtor-houfics, liquor, prostitutes, poor 
relief and famine retich forts, routed of traflic, ships etc. 

It may be iroted that ihe^c departments full broadly into two cla'i&ci : — 
(a) Industrial pursuits that were the tnouopoly of the states inlof- 
ference In which was bound to bring good to all and 

10 Thii tact ii cfear from iHe list of fines prescribed in the ArthaMifra 
for the various offences. Protection implies also puniahmenu In fact govern « 
merit is DamdaHlfL 

11 ^^'Sti^ eg. 1. li 4rthai^iiya. p, 

13 Mid, p. ijo, 

14 .Vu^^nrn', L i 4. ^durtvygria, Bala Kanda^ 17. h 

15 HI, 43 . ^ 

16 Arihai^lstris, II. 11# 
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m iKose that were the results poptilar entcnirisc bill weft-en- 
■coumgedl, regulated and protected by the itate. There were only a few 
indiiMiics coming under the first head. Thesti were mining and ednage, 
manufacture of salt, fotestry, arboriculture and the brewing of liquor. 
I’.f,. those industries that in modern language yield imperial rcTcnues. 
'Hie objects of interference in industries coming under the second head 
were prevention of fraud, illicit dealing and otherccotionue abuses.*^ 
securing uniformity in standards of weights and measures of objects.** 
pfoteclion of artisans and wage'Cajners, orphans and invalids and. of 
counse, the revenue that they yielded to the state-trensmy. 

PilOTtCTlON OF AORICULIUFE 

m 

The ptolecdvc principle in interference is in evidence in the great 
care which was bestowed on agriculture by sovcreigtis in ancient India. 
It was looked upon as the duty of the government to jifovide fadlitieii 
for irrigation of lands a-s will be clear from the questions that N'arada put 
Vudhtsthira in the AfitAd^Mraia .■** Are large tanks and lakes constnicted 
in the country In sidtablc places and fliled with water so that the thirsty 
fields may not be entirely dependent on the water Taincd by the heavens f 
Though, in ordinary limes, the tiller of the soil made his own provision 
for watering the fields, it is cleat that in emergencies the slate stepped in 
to protect the agriculturists. When (he liaivcst failed, for various 
causes such as pestilence, famine, fire or Boods and the lot of the agricultural 
labourer became nuscmble it was recognised as a state obligation to afibtd 
him reliefs. Ijirger schemes of irrigation and public wofk.s were apprently 
undertaken by the state because ihey were too ambitious for individual 
enterprise, enttiling enorenous expenditure and risks, while the cniltivntors 
constructed the minor ones which they could easily manage lo insiitule 
thetnselvfts. 

One illu^tmtion will suffice lo show that for vnricnis reasons, agriculture 
teedved the fir^t coiKaderaDofi of the govemoienil in andent Indi^- The 
prqvind&l governor of west India in the reign of ChEuidni^ptii Mauiya 
constnjcted a <kin fli Gimar and thus produced ihe lake Sudar^ona from 
wliuch ^'aler wai coridiHitEd for Img^Uion of the fields ’in the province, 
are told in the famous Gimar iiwicripfcion of Rudradaman ihai the dain 

17 The sak erf bad was punished, ch SuJ^rMUif 

IV, 5 3 ie 

18 Arthaldstra, IL 19, See also VasiaihAp XV Tl j Vk^nn, V. m-f3j. 
linitadons wierc punched. Sukwajttti \. 3^5- 

(g Sabbi P^rva., V. 8*. 
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had been broken and ihe lake left unu^ for over a ccntiity after KmdA- 
rujii and that the prince eon^iLructed the daio^ repaired tlie lake md made 
it fit for y:se by theagricaliuriijts. l^acetk in the fifth ccntuiy A. D, it is 
stated that the lake was again repaired by a minister of ^kanda Guptfu 

KEGUL,ATtQ>' OF HQUOa-TRAFFIC 

m 

State-interference for the regukitioTi of tiquoMraffic was also actuated 
by the same principle of patcniialisTic care. It is held gerieraily that over- 
indulgence in intosicants is the cause of much buffering and eriine. As 
Kautilya observes,®* the edects qf drunkenness are loss of wealth, Insanity, 
absence of conscionsneasp loss of knowledge, lifep wealth and friends, 
dcsemon by the virtuous^ suffering from pain etc* But there \s a|jparenLly- 
liq general agreement that alcohol was in itself an evil. 1 Icnce legisla¬ 
tion on the subject been more or JeivS experlmehtal. 'list;! ancient 
Indian law-givcTa, both religious and i^ecular, like the modern statesmen 
and legislacors apparently discerned the dai^gcr tlint regulations to the 
clTect of absolute and total prohibition might become futile through the 
impossibility of being enforced, llunce it is that we meet with state¬ 
ments like the following^ ^ : — 'The man that drinks wine excessively beco¬ 
mes devoid of wisdom ; but wine taken in modciate quantity nsay e^^^n 
increase his talent, dear up the intelligence, augment hk patience and 
keep that mind steady, but indulgence in k is certainly pemidoujil VV"c 
know that danger.s of drunkenness will not leave a sodety imlc^ 
there is a concensus of opbion that drinking is in itself {moderate or 
excessive) an evih But the initiaiive in the dirccLion will have to be 
taken by the people at large, and especially by those that visit the liquor- 
shop 5 .®® 

Tndfic in liquor was, no doubt, prevalent in ancient India, but the stale 
had the responsiWlity to determine the dme, place, quantity and quality 
of the trade- Besides the larger fines that were imposed un the unlicensed 
vendors that carried on ihe business, the fgUowing rule^ are noteworthy in 
the ArfAa^usfra"^ liquor shall be sold only to people of known 

10 p. 350, 

As Ha^tiuRS Rashdall obs«rv*Sp ^^What would be ihe meaning qf oskmg 
wheifin: drunkenness woulid b« wrong If ii did not make a moni incoherent in 
h'a talk^ irrational in his judipniciiis. unsteady in his gait and iitospoFisible in 
Ms behaviour 7 . Drunkenness taken apart from all its consequences would 
not be drunkennessi,^* Tkt Theory 0/ and Emt, L 

ai SvJtranJit, I. i]6l 

22 *Thcrc ia\ in modem limes, 'a dis^ilion to narrQwteniperui.ee to the 
duty of mijderalion in drinking.' Similar idea b wilneiiseil in the passage cited 
above. 

23 IL 35. 
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charatler. lest laboLrers should spoil the work taken on hand, «olme ideas 
of deceneji' and lose their virtue, and lest vagabonds should commit indis' 
ciete acts. Thai drunkards were 4 gfoal seourge to the commuiuty b 
recognized here. Besides the safeguards nicndoncd above, those that 
indulged in litiuor were compelled to drink within the shops. Drunkards 
that were cstravagent in (her expenditure were arrested and kept in 
custody. SiBcs were sent out by the govctnmcnl to ascertain whether 
the expenditure of liquor-customers was normal oi beyond their means. 
Dealers in lit|iiOT were prevented from selling indiscreetly, and when 
customers under intoxication lost any of their things, the shopkeeper 
had to make geod the loss and also |»y an equivalent fine. It is clear 
from the above that the evil effects on the community of the drinking 
habit were well known and measures taken to prevent ihcni, 'ITie author 
u[ tim ArtAaiaSfru would have done better if he liad promulgated the 
principle that piohibitian is belter than cure of the evils of the habit. Hut 
being too keen a politician, he knew that it would be impructiHCable, and 
the Tciucdies suggested by him may have proved effective enough to 
prevent abuses, 

1‘OPUI.ATIO.S' : CENSL'S 

'■ 

A hcAlrhy and hap|>y i^opuTutbn is a ntcessiary adjunci of a gwd 
Ashould havt; among other featuro^ primaiily a strong and 
healthy [xipylation of good clmractcrv 'i'liat this was tht ideal of andent 
India is clear from the great concern which the Indian states seem to have 
felt for their population. It is in evidence in an institudon corresponding 
to the ^census' of ttvodem limes in the rt^ign of one of the most remarkable 
of Indian kings. The third llMid of Ciiandragiipla's administrative 
departments was Tesponsiblci according lo T^tegiastheiies^ ** for tile 
syslcniedc registration of births and death*?. 'Nothing in the legislation of 
Chandragupta is more oAtoni-shing to the obser\^er familiar with the lack of 
rtiethods oT ordinary oriental gavemments tJian this registration of blrdis 
and deaths^® ^ The ordinance of Chandnigupta ran to the cdcct tlsat births 
and deaths and among both high and low £?hould noer be Lonceoled* 'Even 
the Atiglo'Iridiaii administration, with its complex organization nod 
European notions of the value of statistical information did not attempt the 
colleetioTi of rftal statistics until very recent timei", says the author of 
imiiafi ComtUatfoftai ’iHewed la the hghi qf hhEnry. 

24 Me. Cnndle, if§gas^kfnfi and Arrimtt^ 

a I Smith , Ewfiy Hhtf’ fy tf/ Mia. p, 12S* 
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SYe ate able lo gel a few details aboojt ihe census operadoivs of the rime 
from the ArlAaid^tra.^* '1‘ltK village acccmntanl had to rcipstcr the total 
number of inhabitants belonging to the various castes in the village, to 
keq> an account of the number of cultivalors, cowherds, merchants, 
artisans, labo|^rcrs, and animaJi 9 and to take note of the ainoiinr of money, 
free klxsurp tolls and fines that could be collected from each house In the 
village. Tt was hh duty to keep a detailed and accurate account of the 
members of every one of the ratnilies in the vitTsge, their antecedents 
their occupation income and expendltute and 

Besides the or Town Prefect was ordered to register 

all cases of emigration and immigration in the city Of the vnriotis depart- 
' ttienls of Chandragupta'^s administration one was piloted to the treatment 
of foreigofrr^^**" these they assign lodgings, and keep watch over 
their modes of life by means of those persons whom they give to them for 
a'^^i&tant^. They esoort rhem on the way when they leave the country, or 
in the ev-ent of their dying, forward their property to their relatives. They 
take care of them when the)' arc sick^ and if they die bury them'". Breaches 
of thethC regulations were severely dealt with and officers were taken to 
task for the return of falFre ^taLcmcnt^. 

rooa HEIJtl? t A STAYE-OUTV 

GrA^fAas (Men in family life) that would merely shake olT the shackles 
of family and belongings and would assume the role of ascetics, being 
incapable of braving the haute □f life were di^^credited by the stale aud 
considered to be fit subjects for severe penal lias. IVe meet with the 
following wholesome rules" ^ :—-When, without making provision 
for the maintenance of his wife and children, any person embraced 
asceticism^ he was punished for the olTence. When acapa!>le man or woman 
neglected to maintain his or her chiMt molherT fathett minor brolheins* 
sifters and widowed girls, a fine of twelve was levied. Forced 

asceticism of women, because they wore unable to bear the burden of their 
family, thotigh they may be strong and capable of earning an honest 
livelihood, was condemned and not only were such women fined but 
those that may have been responsible for thdr conTersiofi to become 
ascetics,"* Rules similar in nature are found in many wnrk^ of Indian 
literature. 

26 Arfhai^hra, p. 142. 

7 J Megasthenes, Fragment 54. 

28 p. 4?. 

^ 47 k 48 - ^ukranUif IV. J. toj. 
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But it recogrtised as a governmental obligation to provide for 
orphans, aged, infirm and poor, helpless, women and inen. ’'“ The stale 
also found employment for the unemployed poor who would work but 
could not find any simation* Vft read that even prisoners were set to 
work on crown lands or in the repair of road-i.*’ Orplutns^ and helpless 
men Were irtihsed as «pies and were pven maintenance in retnrti for the 
service they rendered to the state.** Large industrial enterpnses corres- 
ponding to modern workhouses seem also to have been started by the 
sovereigns, which would give work and aiTord relief to the able-bodied 
poor.*' l*oor-relief was tbns a respwisibility of the state**, but those 
that would prefer to live on alms, though able-bodied, were certainly 
wicked and deserved to be expelled from the state. On this ground 
valiant and sturdy beggars were punished**, if they would not earn their 
ItviJig by oc{!U{>:itiorie 

RECULAtlOS OF WAGES 


The relation of the capitalist and the labO'Urer was ordinarily allowed 
10 be fixed by contracts and the wages were to be pid according to the 
agreement,’* But it was accepted as a wholesome principle that the 
wages of the labourer should be such as would at least meet ‘the 
compulsory charges* and enable him to lead the life oif a respectable 
citi en. The amouut of wagei in any industry was low, moderate or 
high, * » Wages were considered high, if they adequately supplied the food 
and eloibing and. besides, allowed the labourer some comfoTt, They wore 
IDO uiate if he got only the indispensable minimum of food, clothing and 
shelter i.e„ the necessaries for the labourer and his dependents. Iajw 
wages were deemed a corse by the state ’for people that are pmd low 
wages are enemies by nature of the society; they live a miserable hfe. 
play into the hands of others, set to plunder others'riches and become a 
gr<Mt plague to the community .38 The Idea conveyed in the above was 


M ArthaiAiifa^ p. 47 

31 Sukrantii, L16B ; Arihaidstra, p. 1(5- 
35 p- 20 . 

33pp 113^114. 

34 L 14 

35 IV, i, lOS ind 107# ^ t j" t ij f ^ thm 

16 For th!! rtlalion oiE labour And capita! in anci^l fndia t wnuld refer fhe 

re^er to my A^pnft Anchni /uditfir Lif* publisK^ fn the 

Vdame ol.the Second Oriental Conlcrtnce^Caicuiia. Cftfilso, I K 352. 

37 Ibid. LI. 395 tf. . . 4 t, Af 

iS fbid. II. 4 jGo, As Pepe LeoXllL observes in his ivo^rum* 

•itis a natiiral law pf justice that the wage should not be insufficient lo Keep 
the worker sober and boncst% Th« regulatton 5 regaj^ng wages remind os 
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thai the labourer, not being able lo meet the imperative deniaiids of hii, 
faituJy, had to ncgEcet them, and in this manner stood against file fialiKa- 
tipn of the happiness of his community and of the ooiiimoawealtfi. 

pROMoTinK OF Educate?,’ and Fine Arts 

Let us noVT pa:i.^ to show the protectivti nature of the inierforence by 
the state in the educaiional aciiiiries of its dtizen^. As regards 
elementary education the initiative lay alidost with private enterprise. 
Education was for the edification of the citizens and it was first the duty 
of the kltcr to undertake the responsilMlity of elemetwnry and primary 
education. According to the educational idea>? of the \'cdic and po^i- 
,Vedic periods it was incnuibcnt on the parents to send their children to a 
teacher variously styled as Jla^ryya, Guru, CT/my^lvti, under whom they 
sought instruction,** and had tlic iniiiatiori into the arts and scienecs. 
[n later rimes, every Indian viEbgc had it> own fififMiiu maintained by 
the %‘illagejs for giving tlirc instruction hi iht three KV, But the state 
always inierv'ened to give cncourugemcnt to scholars, \o fo’iter fine arts, 
and help higher educational enterprise in a variety of ways, beaideA 
keeping a cen.^rial supervirion to promote, in general, the literacy among 
the people that it governed, "J'he academic centre.T, of ancient India, 
Takisa^ila, Nalanda. Kah, Ujjaln, Mkmtnailla, Madura and Kahcbipuia 
appear to have betu concerns, the result of private enttrpri:ic. I'hc state 
acted in all cases os the prqteeior ajid ,^tft;lched out the hdpmg hand. 
The sovereigns |ialroTiiscd learning and culture wiih their [iresents to 
Qiid learned men and wuh royal endowments kyt ilie fosterfug of 
fine arts and of cultural studied. I'eachert who pvc instnidion in the 
itts such aiv singing, p1a)nng on muhjcal iustTP]ments like the pipe 

and drum, acting, dandng, painEing, reading and writing, divining others^ 
thoughts, shampooing, making of scents and garlands tte,, were endowed 

the purport of the humaue slalutes that wem paj&ved in the si^l^e^th century in 
England, known as the Statute of latHsufer.% arrifi^icr^ & apprentke^ 

39 The Upani^ads are in essence the great lessons laught by the leachers 
under whom students snughl iniiiaiion antu ihe mysteries of life here and here- 
after* Enpasm^.t it tnay he noted that tn ihe BiAlicitaniEal scheme of Fduca- 
lion* freedom was alJowed for the parents to ciroove ‘the teachers for their 
children and somelitnes, the laner were allowed to do so themselves. 

^ One outstanding feature of the educational syi^tem was that li wag individual' 
iovolving Individual atteo I ion paid to the by the Gufu and Hee rrria^ 
and the close and tntlmale unioii of the Iwatlv, r»ulLjng in right .undEu^tanding 
and lea^ng to suprcfne enllghicniticnt U was not congregarioual like modern 
university, educatiunj In ihe-hEsfory of Indian educatbnal insrilutipns the 
Buddhisp appear lo have ^n instrumeniDl In introducing the congregational 
element in educafion and giving Instructinn to Mudentp lu ifkass. 
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with piainletmnce by- the government.** Higher educnticin was 
encouraged by grants of land tu scholar and awards of titles and 
schotarships. The state honoured every yew those that were proficient 
in the arts and sciences and took such steps as would advance them 
its subjects-*’^ In fact, these formed one of the most important 
items of public expenditure. 

VOLUJITARV SERVICES OF T)1K CITIZENS 

'Fhc lift of the itate and the life of the persons that make it iiifluetioe 
each other, and the sovereign state will be strong and effective only when 
the citiieiis are also ready to subordinate their private iciteresis and to fall 
in with the general will for the common good. The ciliiens that 
participate in the life of the sUtc have interest of two kinds—their 
imrional interest and ihtrsc of tiie stati! of which they arc members. 
I'hough sometimes the two may not agree in the political oiganiiatior, it 
is the highest duty of the ctlizen to do such honorary work or render such 
voluntary aid as should iead to the smooth and vigorous working of the 
body-politic/ * 

[ a ) In Normal TisiES 

In rionnnl the hemi of ibe ui ancient India had the nghfc 
of inking ccTtain wenues from hb subjects for the e^ependiture of the 
realm in rctnni for the protection be gave them. It was geneTally 
understood lhat the relation of the sUUe and the citizens was of a 
contractual nature. We read* \ ^4 king should replenish hiis treasury 
with a sixth part of the yield of land, with fities and fotfeitures from 
criimruils and with fair taxes levied from merchants in accordance with 
the injunciiori of the in return for the protection that is granted to 

thcnis IwCl the king protect his subjects, receiving as his return a sixth 
part of their ineoaie".** Even in the collection of hb dues the king is 
advised to act in such a way that the peasant may not be d^troyod* 
Taxes are to be Ictied in the manner of the weaver of garlands and 

40 Arlhtih 7 ftra,p^ ll^^ Tti«^ arc Eome of ihe more imponant a\ the sixty 
four iTdfili or arts mentioned^ in f. S'uJ^rAfUi, LV, 3. 

41 S^ukratkili^ I* 3674 568* 

41 As Beget puts it* ^il is ihesr highest duty to participiEe in the lUe ol 
the stale'. , 

43 MmM^h^raU r Sintip 71. [Ql Similar rules are found in all the 
conveying the idea of a sixth gaing to the income in return fqc protection 
grantra to the subjects. 

Baudh&yana, 
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tiot dC ihc coal ntiner. ‘Just oii fruitii arc gathered ftofli the gardens 
only when they become ripe, so revenue shall be collected only when 
they Tall due'/* Colleclion of rcvcmic like that of fruits when unripe 
should never be carried on lest thdr source should be injured. Private 
properly owned by Individuals was certainly reoognixed and the latter 
were allowwl to enjoy the fruits of their toil. Though the state was 
permitted to lake the jiroperty that was hctrless and therefore unclaimed, 
it was enjoined as its duty to manage and protect the property of minor 
heirs and make it over as soon as the minor came of age/' 

On the other hand, it was the duty of the citizens to help to keep the 
public peace and aid the slate police in clearing the roads and highways 
Jrec from thieves and robbers, to pay the taxes to the state for the political 
and economic security that was assured them and to obaervu inriolote 
the laws and customs laid down in the holy Sdttras or proclainicd by the 
sovereign from time to time. The citizens were taught to keep to the 
primary rules of sanitation and hygiene, 'IMiocvcr throws dirt in the street 
shall be lined one eighth of a /iim and whoever causes water or mire 
to collect in it, one fourth of a - The same oflence committed on 
the royal road entailed double the amount of fine’ in the Arthafa^ra* ■ 
In judicial proctedingi, it was incumbent on the subjects to g^ve 
voluntary- aid to help the Judiciaty. 'That wretch of a person who 
ktiowdng all did not give evidence was visited by the an and the 
punishment of a false rntness,’** Though persons not formally summoned 
to give evidence were not bound to appear at the law court, any person 
who came to the court by accidem and who knew about the case, 
if questioned by the judge was bound to give out the truth/® Partitsi 
to a suit had themselves to produce witnesses to prove the validity of 
their caiise, but witnesses who may be very far or who would not stir 
out shall be forced to present them wives by the order of the Judges/^ 
Sitmlarly. the penalty was very heavy for conscious derelcction of one’s 
honorary duties. ’When a person caused a criiainal to be let off or 
supplied him with food, dress, information or plans of escape the penalty 

45 SuAraalfi'. IV. 3, 113 . 

46 p . 24®- 

4; Aposiatnbai II. 14. 5; Vaiistha^ KVl. j-g. 

45 p- 145. 

49 Yfliilavalkyap iU jg. 

50 GAULama^ XI 11 . 3 

51 P' 
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was muttliitioii or a fine of 900 /aiiai,'** TraTrellers on the slate itads 
shall catch hold of any person whom they find is sufifeTing from a wound, 
is possessed of destructive weapons or is a stiaugcr to the place or is 
skulkingly passing along, etc.*** Voluutaiy 'efforts of private citiien» 
to keep the roads and streets dear of nuisances and mike,them more 
convenient for the travellers were encouraged by the state. 'Those 
who witli their united eflort constructed on the roads inns and 
carovensemis of any kind were shown spedal favour by the government.** 


(^) Iti Gravb EstERoiNcies 

S'gw we shall deal with the duties of the state and the citizens 
li m/..; of distress. N'otmally, the king should never seek to increase, 
his treasure by esecssive puiushnicnts. land revenues and duties.** 
But on occasions of great financial difficulty the king could have 
recourse 10 cictra rcvemics from cultivators, herdsmen and merchants. 

He may request wealthy men of the kingdom in part with as much 
as they can, but should be punctual in returning the amount taken on 
loan with interest as soon as the danger was He may purchase, 

if necessaiy, any land, offering favourable price to the owners thereof. ** 
Hut if a miser who had much hoarded wealth would not give any 
aid to his suficring-fellows the government may liavc resort to the 
processes of /Caritmim (extortion) and vamatiam (fordug one to voimt).*’, 
It is, howesirr. laid down that the king should be very careful and guarded 
in the ajiplication of ihesc extreme nuiisurc^. Only in limes of ends 
and great croetgendes could tlicsu methods be employed, and ‘such 
cxiiedienl-s.' says Kautilya.*“ ‘could be resorted to only once' and 
should never be applied in the case of subjects that cultivate only 
inferior soils, those that may have been gtuut help to the slate in the 
construction of fort-^, irrigation works, routes of tralfic etc., and of people 
that may lack the means of subsistence.'* 

ji itSd, p. lafi'SSy. SJ P- M4< 

54 ArihetMstrAt 173- 

51 IV. 

56 Adiff 13, pp 24 2^246^ Simitar iTi |IT11« ot war the king may levy 
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57 LV^2. tis 
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If, 111 ijtHVK tiiiHsrgcndiiS such as ramint^p it was the duly of the king 
to pFDvidt! his subjects with gmius and i>Kj%isLons and wiih other assistance 
by a Totiety of mensurei,^" esrternal and iEUernaJi it was the duty oC 
the citi/rCn to volunteer help to ele^i^ale the position of liis distressed 
Fellows and to promoce the comtiionw'eaL People who did public aiuJ 
philanthrope work were appreciated and aw^arded due honours,. Those 
who being moved by motives of public w^clfare offer iheir wealth to the 
gQVcrtnnent shall be honoured with u special rank at coust^ a royal 
umbrella, a precious turban or ornaments in return For their voluntary 
aid-** In sem^ ca^ci the fascination; For a title may have induced 
the peojile to render such timely Eissistanco to the state. But if the 
wealthy, wlio are not moved such humane coniiideratbns or the prospect 
of reward^ are !iO Avaricious as to amass riches tike the 'liconomic Maa\ 
by selling storci of corn at high prices, then as Kolliana says,** there 
was good ju^Hcation for the use of force* SiraiJarty, in a village where 
a hou^u wra-s on fire, any houseowner who did not run to give help to 
cntinguish the Are was hned twelve Jittms and oue who had taken a 
house only for rent not proving to be of use in such a 

calamity, was to suffer the penalty.** In time^ of -danger, jjcople 
who neglected opportunities for rescuing themschta being indolent and 
idle, were fined by the state,** and thus made to revise: the truth of 
the good and wholesome maxim 'Self help Is the beu help*" 


62 ArihaMtlra, p. loSb 
bj tMd, p* 74A, 

€4 V. 3721. 

65 ArihaiilEtra, ^ 145 . 

66 In fioads, ■Persons negketirte rescue with the exOTiion of those who 
id want of boats have no means <rf escape shall be nned twelve 

p. 207^ 









SOME VAISNAVA SAINTS OF SOUTM INDIA 
(Bv K. 0 . Sesha Aw a a. Esq., h.u) 

IMRODUCTJON 

i 

From the very earliest tinoes of whlcli Tamil literalgie treats, the 
worship of has been largely prevalent in South India. Tol-K&fipiyam 
is regarded as the earliest Tamil work now extant ; and its atithorship is 
traditionally attributed to a direct dUdpte trf Agastya-muni, a Rsi called 
Tol-Kapplyai, or, as the term tneans, the Rsi of the ancient Kapi-Gotro, 
He is said to be no other than the Futiijic TniadhQmllgnl, the son 
the well-known Jamadagni. That work is the earliest of the Tamil 
works that we now have j and it supplies the basic grammar for all the 
works of the Sangam period in Tamil literature. In the section relating 
to Agstiinai or the grammar of subjective life with special reference to 
Love and Happiners, Tol~Kappiyam clossilies inhabited land into four 
varieties, via., mitltin or pastoral land, htrmti or hilly tracts, mamiam or 
agricultural land, and mytul or sea-board land ; and It gives the 
valuable and interesting information that AfSy^ft or Vispo is the guardian 
deity of mul/a tnaiial or the inhabitants of pastoral lands, ParipSdat is 
one of the earliest Sangam works, which Mahlmahopildhyiya V. 
Swltninfllha Aiyar, the greatest Tamil scholar now living, his saved from 
the ravages of white ants, as he has done several others of the Sangam 
Classicj. It ii a collection of lyrics mainly in praise of ^'is5U, 
Subrahroap)'! and the Veigai river. In its complete form, the work, 
according to an old verse, consists of eight poetnt in praise of \ispo, 
thirty-one poems in praise of Subrahmapya, twenty-six in praise of the 
river Vaigoi, four in praim of Madura and one in praise of the Sea, 
thus making up a total of seventy lyrics. Only sj lyrics in full and a few 
fragments are punished ; and of these, six are devoted to the praise of 
Tiru-tnal or Vijpu, One of them extols the worship of in the fonus 

of Krsija and Bala-lWva in the temple of Tiru-mal-irun-ciJali, near 
Madura i while another besides describing the bftla-lllas or the juvenile 
ddng-i of Srt Kystja, mentions definitely by their Tamil names the four 
VyaJksi iYii Bhhgaratas, vU,, Vaiudeva. Sankarsiqi, Pradyumna, and 
Aniruddho. In Ciiapptifika'am, a well known epic poem of the Sangam 
period, the ijoet tells us that when certain strange and disturbing 
phenomena occured in Madura, the women of the shepherd class 
Qonductedi fis u iiitode of propitiating dances to the accompaniment 
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of songs deicrilB.ng the juvenlilB feats of Sri Krstja, It is deiir ftom 
the-e tefergnees that the worship of was ^'cry common in ilits 

Tamil country in ancient days ; apd judged by the evidence of lamil 
literature, tbefc was only one other form of religoti that was equally 
prevateni in South India in early liiacs ; and that was iho worship^ of 
Subrahma^yn. Toi Saffiyam tells us that Subiahmatfjp is the presiding 
deity of Kurinci ot hilly country ; and eight long lyrics, in the published 
portion of PurifSdjt, and found in Satigam 

literature, cnttrely devoted to his praise and worship, I have attempted 
to !.how' elsewhere that these Sangam works cannot be posterior to 
the iceond cctilury X C ; and if so. we may safely accept the late Sir 
R, G, iJhHtndarkjir’s statement In his f^airnamm, Sawim atid Jfiftor 
Jieftffuns that “there is nothing to show that VaispavUm had iiot 
penet rated to the Tamil country about the first century after Christ, 
as not an exaggerated estimate of the antiquity of Valfiftavivim in 
South India. 

LtSB OF TR-ADITIOK 

It is not the object of this paper, to trace the early history of 
Vai^avUm and fls development in sauih India; indeed, for such 
work them is httle or no material available and, besides, even if there 
were material, the attempt would be beyond my competency. The 
purpose is only io give a short account of Some great men among the 
early Vatsqava'if to whom an atMding influence has aitachetl and from 
whote works a jiermanctit beneficial rcittiit has followed. Among the 
civilizing agencies to the influence of which the development of the 
world is indebted, not the least important is the agency of gr^t men. 
‘Great toen have been among us' from the earliest rime, whose inllucncc, 
direct and indirect, on social life and humanity has been powerful and 
permanent; and among such great men arc the vaisvava saints or 
Alvftrs who occupy a prominent plaqe in I he temple of ffitne ns religious 
Leathers, The -VlvSrj come from different ca. 5 l*s ranging from the 
Br&hntat,ia to the Manama; and they were born at dilTerent places 
and in different times. In the words of Cuizui, the historian of 
CiviliiJtiif/t in Eufuftt^ 'tw-one can say why a great man oi^ars at a 
certain epoch ; that is a secret of providence, l«it the fact is not there¬ 
fore, less certain*, Besides their impeti<.hahle writings and the .{radi- 
tuMvt that have come down to us and which have been cherished as n 
holy heritage by long generations of Vaispavas, there exists np other 
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from ^hith the story and tlte tc^son of ihdr lives can be learnt, 
J^istya-Siiri-C/ifirita r/ GamdiwMiJfrn, which h taid to tie the oldest 
work cstani on the S"ri Vaisi>ava hierarchy , 

of Pitihalakiya Feruiiifll-Jiyar and simifar work^ from which the po|.Milar 
aceoants of the lives of tlie Alvirs have been prepared» only concretized 
the floating frfiditionsof their day, and the writers of those works do 
not profess to give under persoruil responsibility tht facts and inddents 
which they narrate in regard to the AUars, Should the traditions then 
be rejected altogether in our attempt to know the story of th* lives of 
these great personages ? 'rhe conception of biography as a faithful 
portrait of a Tnan^s life h entirely modern ^ and it wiEI be conceded 
d^at in ancient and xiicdiaeval limei, the lives of great men were utilized 
by tlieir biographers as ht themei to illuitmte in a magnified torin a 
tendency of cnndact that was worthy of being followed. The object 
of biography was conceived to be the production of a great and striking 
nwral effect, and coaristently with that initial object, per.wial lives 
were narmted so as to serve as a solemn warning or a high 
oxample. Recognising this defect in the accouoLs of personal life pro- 
rvcned in tradition^ he will, nevertheless, noL be justified in totally 
dherediting the biographer;, ^'raditlon, afLer alb is- really human 
le^ttmony regarding the long past, and like all human testimony it I5 
liable to error; but on that account it should not be discarded a 5 
wholly unworthy of atlenUon, unless indexed we believe that in ancient 
times people were incapable of discriminating between truth and false¬ 
hood. In the absence of tmsiworthy first hand evidence, tradition 
which in effect is rqiutation arising froin the concurrence of many 
parlies who arc unconneeted with each other but are all intercaied in 
investigaling the subjects may he accepted the gfound-work for history* 
especially in matters in which the probability for personal is little. 
It 15 in this light that the traditional accounts of the livci of the Vaiayav'a 
AivSrs are uLilized In thi*i |>apcr- For English filers interested in the 
traditions that have g.athered round the AlvAr^, there is no better or 
more iutcrc’iling and informing hook than Sri mad GoviiidnchSryya 
SA 4 miii*s Lwfi 0/ iAe Airari\ 

i The AlvAss 

According to the Bhigavata, Vhx^u, the Supreme l-ord* Caused, for 
ihe benefit of the Kali Vuga, the incarnation of Vaisvti'’^: saints Sn the 
I ha vida country, and that the world m.iy become belter they-taught the 
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of iJhakti or ^akalioti by fjiuii* The coiisccraL^id country lying 
outlie banks of the TamrapaiijT the Krtamati or Vaigni. the rayAsvini 
Wlir, and ilie weslword-Oowing ^MahSiadi or Periyiri tras to be blest 
with the nativity of the saints* rhe^c saints who ate known as the 
iVh ftrsp a tenn which literally meonai tho^u drowned (in devotion to the 
love of Cod), are iisnally reckoned to be twelve in number, and they 
5 ^iiie from bodi sexci and from dilTerent castes ^be lowest not esscluded* 
Jnst noWp when there is in our country, a powerful ferment due to ^he 
ejd^^tence of Siodal gradatbfu cnlnilnaiing at one end in unappeoach- 
ability and untouchaHlity, it is preeminently impofEani to lerueniber 
that the Hindus of South India, whether of the Saiva or of the 
VaSfti^av^ persuaiion, freely recogoiwd that access to saint hood of 
^[nritnal union with God by way of faith and discipline could not he 
foreclosed by reason of hereditary caste diiabilities. They recogru^ed 
that the chpse[i instrument of God for carrying out God^s purpo^ea for 
the elevation of the human soul, might appear in any grade of s^oeifily* 
dwt all salnU were equally incarnations for the betterment of the 
worlds and there were no gradaiions of high and low, of first or Inst 
among them- I'raditlon sayi that the .-Vlvars are the incarnations iri 
human form of the emblems and insignia of NSriyapa, who In his 
infinite love and grace sent them to he tMjrn on earth for the salvation 
t.>f humanity through the tcin$ola|ton!i of the %'ais^ava laitb. According 
to the Guni-/^ar0m/iirdi, the following h the list of the Alvlfi in thdr 


chronological order ^— 




'rainil name 



Sunskiit name 

Poygai Alvir 


m-r 

SiLrO yfigin 

Hhutatt Aiv&r 

mm 

m-* 

BhuLa 

P£y Alvir 



Bhrftnta VOg?n 

Tiru Maliiai AlvAr 


■ 11 

BhaklL'iTa 

Nam Alvlr 

..T 


^afha Kopa 

Madbura Kavi Alvftr 



Madhura Kavi 

Kulaiekham Alv^r 



Kuk^chham 

Periya Alvar 



Viwetu Citta 

A^d^i 



Gbdft 

To^^dipP^^i Alvir 



Bh ikt&nghrirenu 

Tiniphiu Alv^r 



VogSvaha 

Tiru Mangoi x\l\fl,r 

«Pi 


ParakEla 

l*he traditional and orthodox belief 

is 

iiiat the first five 

respectively Ihc incaniaiions 

of S'amkA;i, 

GjdSit iVandytAa^ CA^kra 
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and those that are merKioncd as scvenlh to twelfth m the 
list ire the emboditncnts rcspectii’ety of Garut/a^ ^Vi or 

£a.hmi, yfinumaid^ and According to scrXj all c^tccpE 

At.kdAl are niale^, and according to Tiru-piln-Alvir was a Pafichama 

Nam AK'Ar Tiro Mangai Ahar were S^tldras, Kiilaiekhara Alvftr 
was a K^atitya, and the test Biahnmvas^ They came from djiferent pans 
of the cmititry* Poygai Alv&r was bom at KfdVchlperam, 

BhQtatt Alvar in Mahabalipuram, and Fey Alvar at Mylapore in Madras, 
and thcie three are s-aid to have been cQmcmlHJnirtes+ and are regarded 
as the earliest J/ftarr. Tirumali^ai AlvAr ¥ras bom at a place called 
AfaliiaJt near Purtainahi in \radra> and is said to have been a younger 
efontemporary of the first three AlvArs. He is said to have been born of 
BrAhmana parents^ bet was brought up by a S’tidra as his soru Nam 
Alv&r was barn at At vaf-lim-Kngari in the Tinnevelli district ; and 
though in point of date, he came long afier the skiints above-mentioned, 
he ia, as ht^ name it-self indicate^^ the first in jenportance among the Alvlrs, 
Those five are li^aJd to have been born ^ladhura Kavi was bom 

at Tini-KolUf+ and he h, according to orthodox belief* a.n incarnation of 
Kumudu Guij^a, a stihordinate functiGiiary under S^n^a—a tradition 
invented to explain the fact thaE ho sought and accepted Num AhAr as 
his Gtirti or preceptor^ Kulaichhara AlvAr was bom in 'F^nl-A^cal^KaJa^l, 
near Crai^ganore on the west coa^jt, and was a prince of Kerala. Fenya 
AlvAr and his daughter AiidAl were bom in SrlvilliputtCir, in the 
Tinncvelli District, Tq^^cbradi pedi Alvfir at Mandatngudi in the Chok 
country, Tiru-pAo-AlvilT in Uirai>fir(a suburb of rrichinopoli) once the 
capital of the Ch<>la Kingdom and 'J'iru Nfaitgai .^IvAr at Ttru-Kurai- 
yalhlr, near ShiyAh, also hi the Cbok Kingdom, All of them betc?nged 
to the Tamil country, and they lived and worked among the lamil 
people. The which a collection of their 

devotional lyrics in Tamil, ia ranked by south Indian vaisuiivas with 
the Vedas and ^VedAugas in itn|K>rtajice, Indeed, Tiru - F^y-Aftfh^ the 
name by which Xani AlvAr's one thousand lyrics contained in the NftlAyha 
Prabandham aie known, is the olden Tamil expression to denote the 
Veda. Nam Khfifs Tint Fdy m&li is jaid to embody the essence of 
the Sfimi All the lyrics contained in it are 5ec to tnuslc, while 

the same saint.5 Tiru-Ftnj/farrti^ Tir^’^^Sirfyafn and Pmytt-firii-AnfdJit 
all of which form part of the iViHAyfnt-Prct^frdA^mf are held to represent 
the IJg. the Vajus and the Aiharva Vtik respectively. If in popular 
conception, Niim-AlvArV poems reprc'^ent the \'etias, Tim Maiigai Alvflr's 
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Ptriya~Tiru~Mt}£i and other works are held to represertt the six Vcdl^gas 
par ex^el/^£€^ It is thcraTofe, what great influence ihe sayings 

and writings ofjthe Alvirs had in spreading and estiibU^hicig Vai slavism 
anjong the Tamil people. The message they spread among the 
was that of Cbd's grace which was to he attained by' tinswfimng f^th in 
N&rftyftt^a. 'J'hai basic idea repeals itself in larious forms in the writings 
of the AIvSrs, and as illustratinn, the following versos may be cited. 
Says Nnm Alvar t 

I saw the lotus Feet; and straightway disappeared 
The bondage of past deeds* To love the Lord Supreme 
And serve Him ceeselessly, that is ihe way revealed 

Of yore for ti^ to follow* * 

Tim wdy wii- X. 4* 9. 

Again, Ttru Mali^ai ASvar writes; 

Vouchsafe to me your grace today^ and for tomorrow too T 
1 monger may it remain for me I Behold 1 I m one with jtJii t 
Xaraya^a! from you a[Kiri+ l^in naught I In you 1 Iivt I 
And of your saving grace to me, O t^ord, in plenty give ! 

The mcaiutc of their succea in cari^ing out their high mission w-ilt 
be^jjatent from a fong of esultaiion where Nam Ah nr cxclaiin& ^ 

Glory! All hail I 'iTic illid of life have llt<l ! 

Naraka itself^ for pum^ihineni ordained, 

Has disappeared t Henceforth the Tjord of iJeaih 
His function lose, here T 'I'he Kali age. 

BAuld ! doth vanish ! For the devotees 
Of Him, the sca-complesioned Lord Supreme 
In multitudes have on the earth appeared. 

Singing and dancing in ecstatic joy 1 

77rit-Vay-Jiftfit\ J, 1 * 

The First AlvSrs 

Based on the chronological order accepted by Vedunta De^ikar and 
others, ihc Alvftrs will easily fall into three groups^ Foygai Alvftr, Bhutatt- 
Alvar, P€y AlvSrp and Tim Mali^ai A h fir will forni the early Alvars. 
Kulaji^khuia AUir, Periy'a Ahar and At^da! will fonn one group ; and 
To^det-a^i-podi-Ah'ir, Tini-f^ftn Ajvir, and Tiru Mnngai Alvar will form 
the last group. There can be no toom for doubt that the first three Ah^rs 
were really conlcmporarie'!, hut the trHiditiocuiJ account of Tiru-Malika 
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Alvfir givea large sa)i>e for doubt whether he wn^s a conteenporary of the 
other three in the lirit group who are usually rcfeiTEHi to as AfuJa/ 
or the fjr^t AKir.s. The AfttM are said to have been horn in the 

same month of the same year, the first being just a day older than the 
second, and the second a day older than the thirds lhadiiion assigns 
to them an* impo&iiiljle date—4 202 R. C.. and though that date can be 
i^ummariiy dismissed, it is not easy, from the materials now available, 
losay when exactly they lived. From the fact that Bhutattalvir h said 
to have been Ixim in Mahabalipuram, it has been attempted to assign 
these sainls to the 7ih cetilur>' A n., because^ vre are told on the aushority 
of Prof. Jouveaii Diibrcuil ihat^ this town did iiut probably eidst before 
(he lime of Naiasimha Varman L The reasoning 15 oatremety incon¬ 
clusive. I>r+ S. KrishnaswSRii Aiyangar in his £iJrfy 0/ 

jW Si^iilA Indiii coficludcs that should bt 

placed in the second century A. D. From Tamil literature we see that 
a poet of the name of FoygaiySr composed a poem called ACtfla-Fuli- 
in honour of Ko Cqnka^na^^ the well known Cbola king of the 
Sat^gatn j>eriod+ and he has also contributed two poems to the I^araMfifthru 
colleelion> an acknowledged Ka^igam work. Foygairtr iiclonged to the 
Sat^gani period, and if Poygai .\lvir and Poyguiyir be the same, it blbwi 
that the Jiivdri should be placed in or about ihe period of the 

^raniil: ^a^gani- If tliat ^lew of f^r. S, Kri'shyaswiimt Aiyangur ^ siaiement 
may be accepted as more or correct^ as of ull the dates aUcuipted to 
be assigned to the Say gam period in 'rami! lit entry history, the 3 ud century 
A. J>. has always appeared to me the most probahlc. TraditicHi say^i that 
one night, the three .\lviiriS happened lo mcel each other at Tiru-KoviSijr. 
It was a night ’of [A-liing rain. Toygai Alvnr' wlio came to the place first 
found shelter in a small hut where ihete wan just enough acuommudatiun 
for one to lie down^ IJhutattah'ar also sought shirker from the tain in 
Ihe same hut, and when he Wiis told that there wu-i space for only one to 
sleeps he replied that Jf one could sleep there, two could sit, and entered 
the hut. Shortly after Fey .Alvir came and sought admission, and on 
hearing there was sitting space for only two persons, he said that if so, 
Ihree could smnd, and entered ihe room. Thu three came to know each 
other. This chance meeting proved to be a turning point in their lives. 
The close cotUacE. of kindred souIh suddenly brought them a new Hoad 
of spiritual light and they bur.-u into praiae of Visyu, who?^e beatific vision 
was then vouchsafed to them. The songs that Rowed from ihdr inspired 
lips are ¥aid to be embodied in the section of the JV^^dytra J^n^kind/iam 
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known » -^1'“* centum begins by defining Cod as 

repietcnicd in His manifeitod universe, BhutattalvSr begins his centum 
by regarding the Stipreme as Nirsyatpa, and I*cy Alvar by conccivinB Him 
as associated with Sr J or SattL iTie qiening vcn^ of llirce Tirjj aHtSdh 
tell us in Wto fonu each of the three saints obtained bis, vision of the 

Lord, 

Says Poygai Alvir 

iMth the earth a* the receptacle to hold the oil, 

The girdling ocean as thcjfAf for the lamp. 

And the resplendent suti as the kindled light, 

I lit my lamp to see the beauteous Feet 
Of Him that on the shining sea lecombeot lies ; 

And there I placed the garland of song I wme 
In gloiificolion of the Lord, 

That I from the sea of bondage might be saved. 

jit Tim Aifladi. 

Bhutattilvlr writes 

With love as the rcceptack*. with yearning as the CAi, 

And a melting heart as the wide, in estacy 
Cf soul I lit the lamp of wisdom and glorified 
Nitiya^ft in Tontil verses meetly tried. 

2ntf Tim Antikit —/ 

Here is Pey Alvir's account 

I.aksiuT 1 saw I I the golden form, 

The glorious hues of the elTulgcnt sun I 
I saw the mi^ty golden discus and the friendly conch 
All this I saw in Him that bears the ocean's hue 1 

jrd Tint AntSdi —/. 

The measure of their intense faith and illumination, as ahso their 
distinctive conception of the Deity, may be judged to some extent from 
the following verses taken at random from ihmr songs. 

0 cease from doubt, for thou bast seen the I,«Td 1 
Know thou the solid earth, ih' expinsive sky. 

The air, the sauiiding sea, the glowing fire 
Are all iht Lotus-eyed liOrd Vi3ti.u, who 
or yore the smalheyed elephant did save 
When in distress It cried to Him for help. 

tti Titti AntHi^s^. 
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mind^ from obscumdon purified which knows the troth, 

Yefims for tutd joins with glee the saving Feet 
Of Hiia who wears ihe Tuhs garland coot 
E'en as the calf se«ks naturally its dam. 

IS/ Tim 

Awale 1 saw Xat&yat;La hy day I 

In sooth I saw Him in my dream again E 

At ulJ limes oft 1 saw the gloilous form 

Of Him who in His hand the gleaming discus hulds, 

^Vhose beauteous Feet with heavenly splendour shirie& 

3fid Tim 

I caie not for kingship of the earth 1 

Nor would t bo the king of Devus in Heaven itself} 

For now't have as humble de^'otee 

Sought out Ihe iuprerue Lord with fjotos eycs+ 

Lotd Vis^Up our Lord of Lords, and worshipped Him. 

2 fid Tim An/iidi —po. 

In body and in mind 1 did a slave become 
To Him who m the dark blue ocean doth reside, 

E‘cn Him who on his breast as lustrous Jewels wears 
Ijiksmi, the dower-bom Goddess wiih (he coral lips. 

And gleaming g^irlaiids richly light with precious stones ! 

jrd Tim Aitfidi — j/* 

The Way to Live Fliavc learnt I For I have gained 
The Feat of Him, our Lord, the Ixlus-eyedi 
Vi^i^u of dazzling splendour, on whose breast 
WTiere Sri res-ides the garland sweet descends. 

Like a loug lying water-fall that luns 
Aduwn a deft o*cr a dark mountain side, 

jrd Tim Aftf5di--jp. 

The accounts of the saints to whom has been %‘ouchsafed ihe bealific 
experience of the dsion of God are always uplifdng and full of spititual 
power, and the writings of the first three Alvars have, therefore, been 
justly included m the sacred literature of South Indian VaiAi;Lavas. 

TmusiALilsi Atvla, 

Timmali^ai AlvAr is said to have been born in the family of Bhirgava 
Raip but brought up by a ^udm, as his parents abandoned him. He is 
repesented by tradiiion as hadng studied critically all systemi of relighjtt 
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and philosophy* and a* xhc tcsuU of his study lo have bocr^rm convinced 
of the supreme dhcaq' of the Vaisyava foligmi^^ He to allcRed to liave 
spent iHEiny hundreds of years in Yogic nance, and orthodoxy believes 
that in the inlmal between two long i>ericHds of such trance^ the AivSt 
received a viidt from the Mudal Ahars I The extravagant antiquity 
assigned b>’ orthodox uncritical opiuon to the Modal A Iv^rs * necessitated 
ibu employment of this olnlously unacceptalile device to explain, perhaps, 
flh ascertained fact of the proxsruity in dale between the latter Ah'ir and 
the carlkr Ahirs* To emphasize the intensity of his faith in 
n story told. It is said that on one occasion the Alvir was visited by 
Rudra with a view to test his faith. According to Vaisnava belief, 
Riidra is the grandson of NarSyaya. In hU 

Tiru Mall^ai Alv&r writes in the opening ver&c : ^'J^ariLyaoa crfyited 
Hrohma of the four faces, and Brahma Sankara''. U1ipn Rudra 
appeared* the Alvir f.at indifTerent^ sikching a trnn Rudra began 

the conver-^tion, but olserving the AlvJlr inattemtve, asked him why he 
was so. Whal have I 40 gain from you?*' A^ked ihe Alvir. *’‘1 
desire to confer a boon on you'\ icplicd Kudra. "Then cap you grant me 
Moksha'*, ns-fcetl ihe Alvir, '"Thai ii conclusively the gift of N lirJlyaoa. 
Ask something else" i^aid the God* ^Can you even by one day postpone 
the date of a man's death?” Asked the saint. ** That is reguTEiit?d by 
hii Karma'' f^ld Rudra. "Then ihcre is nnihing you cmild give me". 
Rudra admired the constancy of the Saint's faith in Nlrihyana and 
beslDwed on him the title of \'aTious other ^pernatuml 

agencies arc ™d to have aitemptod to tempi him out of his faiih in 
Vispu, but without any success It is said tliat he vhited KlUchtpuram 
for worship, 'fhe Rallava king, who had heard of ihe saiui't su|>emaiural 
power* imponimcd him with the request for ihe grant of the boon of 
undying youth. Much annoyed, the ^aint tclt the place^ butloi the 
image of Mayu in the temple abo vanit-hed, to Ih? with [he Joard's devotee. 
1'he Fallava king duly apologized to the ^aint, who lhe^eupon returned to 
Kililchipuram, and the sanctity of the temple of the Pahava was restDred, 
Unforlunately* we are not I old the name of this Fnllava king, I'he late 
Mr. Goplniiha Rao thinks that the ftrst quarter of the Slh Century^ A* 1 h 
appears to have t>een a period of great \'aisi 5 ^va activity, and that 
Tirumah^ai Alvir may be assigned Ed that period. Or. Krisbi^asWBimi 
AiyangSr, howei^er, thinks that Ihe king of Kincht with whom the 
Alvir was brought in contact is TopdaimA i iLan tiratpn, a ruler of 
Kinchi in die Sat^gam period. There is no reason why the tradition 
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that Tiru Mati^ai Alvir wus a younger conletnporiiiy of ibe Mutkl AlvArs 
should be summarily rejected j and if the latter are capable of being 
placed in the anti cefitory A. the Auggestion of the Icamed Professor 
of Indian History in the Madias University that Titu MaWsu Atvlr was 
a contetnporaiy of Tofl^aimiii Haro Tiraiyan aiay be accepted. There 
is internal A'idence supplied by TiKU-AniSdi. that its author 

was posterior in dale to Tiro Valluvar, the author of the Kur&l ; for we 
hnd in stanza 23 of the fonner work a very close adaplation, with much 
S'Orbal siroilarity of s'crsc 5 of Chapter IX of the latter work. However, 
there reeros to be some reason for doubting if the Ah’ 3 r could be placed 
in the and century, and this doubt I base on iitcraiy grounds. His 
Ifan^ukhan tiru anfUl from which a verse emphasising the need for 
Divine Grace has already been quoted, may be a poem of the and 
Century ; but besides that poein, he has also written Tint Canda'Viruitam 
in metrical form from which, if not also the poetical conceits and 
philosophical ideas in which that beautiful work abounds, would suggest 
a later period for the AlvEr. I..et roe gK’c art IllustratiDn or two. 
Addressing God, the saint exclaims 

Thou art that the word seeks to disccn'cr ( 

Thou art the sul^tartcc which the word denotes ! 

The self-eaistent Ught inclfablc ! 

At ITiy mere bidding all creation sprang ! 

Can any creature then in words desenbe 
li'en slightly Thy essential qua]itie.s 1 

Tirtt^Ctunia-nifuHam — 11 . 

As the vast ocean holds within itself the swelling waws 
I\‘htch born in it are in it also ultimately lost. 

So Thau dost from the source and an Th’ abode of life ‘ 

For life from Thee is born ! Likewise l»th in its active state 
And in its passive life in Thee is lived ; and in the end 
To Thee doth life letum, becoming one with Thee J 

Tii^H-Ca/tda- f^ifuittiin to. 

Nam AlvAr 

Nam .Alvar is by common consent the greatest of the .^IvSrs, As 
already observed his writings are regarded by the VaLspavas of the 1 ami I 
country as embodying the four Vedas, and one of his writings beam 
the hallowed name of TimA ly-Moli, meaning the holy Veda. Hpis 
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I he iiaicil among saints^ the dthetis standing in relallon to him only' as 
individual Umba or orgaite of the body« Na.ni Alvar means ^OiiT Saunl^ 
and it is the belief of ortkodoxy that the appellation wm bestowed on 
him by lord S'rl Ka^ganSiha himself. To Sri Vaisoa\-as^ he h IkMlafafi 
and Kutas/Aj ibc holy headn Refefcnoc made to his binb b 
Sri SAaffiivafiii and Pr^Am<(iijda-/iir^rui. IILs 

father Kftriyar beEonged to Tim Nagari in the Tlirorapaipi hasb, and his 
mother came front Tini-va^ paTi^firani, a village in South Tm%^aitcere, 
a few milc!i from Cape Comorin. Nam A^v^r was a bom V6gi, ai^d it is 
taid that even as a child be abandoned home, parents and all other earthly 
and domestic boadagCp and went into a Yogic trance under the shade of 
an adjacent tamarind tree, which is c\'en now re^'CrentiaUy poimed out 
by the villagers as Tim-Puh" Alvftr, H'hcn he had been in a state of 
Sam^Ai for rb ycars^ there came to him, bciseeehtng initiation, Madhura 
Kftvi Alvar^ He was the God-ordained inMrtiment to wake the youtbfu! 
Yogi froni his long trance* Madhura Kavi Alvir propounded a philo 
sophical r|UCStion, which in its wording was almost of the nature of a 
conundrum* It was i If in the womb of what is dead a subtle thing is 
bom, what will it feed on and where abide ? Forth tame the Yogi^s 
an.^wcr j It will feed on fia/ and abide Mfr^. ' U 'hif is d^^rd'\n ih^ 
query reFers to the body which is * \ and the *suMe fAin^ is the soul. 

The sage's answer means that the food of the soul is God, and in EEim it 
hbide'r. The AEuni had in hts silent comniunion with God learnt the 
great truth that the Heart of God is the source of all life, and all hnite 
things have their being there and to timt they mml flow back- By the 
faculty of iranscendenial feeling and ecstatic vpiioir, the sage hud attained 
spiritual knowledge and communioa with the Highest. That sererte and 
blessed mood and experience are not easily gained, but Nam Ablfcr had 
gained them by di-«icipUne and by Dhine Grace ; and he wa* now ready 
to serve as God's chosen instrument to guide the human soul in its 
progress towards God. He revealed to M^dhtira Kavi Alvftr that ihe 
soul that 13 to all appearance bom in matter has tt.*i^ food and life in Ckid* 
and Madhura Kavi at once accepted him as his Gurw or teacher. There 
are eleven stanzas by ^fadhura Kari Abur that arc included in the 
PralfattdAam and in eipr^sing the great joy of the author in having 
discovered lus spiritual master^ they emphasiT^e that a preceptor is cs.sential 
for the attmnmcnt of salvarion. So complete was his realisation of this 
central facljhat htadhura Kavi Alvar exclaims lliat wiien wiih gracious 
cyea Nam Alvlr regarded him, he was at once freed from the accumulated 
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tJns of his |jreviou5 live^. Nani AlvSr reallzcjd ihs luiim'i^ life^ in which 
the individuaJ and the Supreme Soul are no longer two but one. He 
lived in God* and he would not exchange bis bliss ns n Bha^nvata even 
for the whole of Heaven itscif. He exdmiMs ; 

’H\'ho can comi^are in all the universe so vast 

^Vitb me, to whom h ipven with garlands of sweet j^ongs 

To adoiri the I*ord \'^'ho on ns as on ^rl bestows 

Rich happness, the Ixurd SupreinOp who is adored 

By mortal men and by immortal Gods atikop 

The Lord whose Lotus Feet in rnercy cool abounds^ 

Tiru y^y 3 Mi IV. $3 

* 

The devotee of the I-ord who by a species of ecstatic tiansfusion baa 
known and experienced the Reality, easily a3;^rectates the unity under 
the bewildering diversity around him. To lump as Nam Alvir saySp the 
Highest Msts^ and the entire visible and innvible world is His form. 
(Tirfi f^rij Mnlil, aw nianifcstations in the universe,—water, 

earthy fire, air, the :sky, the sun and the moon and even EiIva and 
Brahma—repre-ent N^flyut^a, [Tim Vay Aft^liVL 9.ij devotion to 
whom brings boundlcif^ bliss for etidless time to the Bhakta who, with 
melting heart and lear?^ of joy and with bcaly quivering with emotidn, 
dances and sings in praise of the InOrd and languishes yearning for union 
with Him {Tiru JiUli IL 4 i)- Those who ha%c had the beodfic 
vision find the law of their life In love and service {Tiru V^v Mifli X. 4.9). 
Surely one living in such an atmoi^phere of blessedness can echo the 
words of Nam .^tvAr. 

The earth, the sky so vast arc all in Thee 
But Thou hast through my car^ got into me 
And now in me residest! I-ord 1 Who may 
Declare if Thou or I be greater, say ! 

T^rfya Ttru An/^t\ 75 * 

As to the date of the great Alvar there arc. as in almost all matters of 
ancient south Indian dioronology, keen dlffcrenocs of opinion. In the 
Anaimalai Inscription of 770 A. C/the name of the minister of the Fin- 
dyan King is meEVtioned as MAran KAri who is described as a Madhura 
Kavi or sweet singer or poet. Epigraphists manufmcluTed from this fact 
ihe informadon that the person there mentioned miii'l be held to be the 
same as Madburu Kavi Alvjr, Lbedisdpk of Nam Alvftr wlio had also 
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ihe name of ! According lo traditiori presm ed by the hag^ologtsts, 

to disbelieve or leject which in thU paiticulAr case no rca-son has been givcj\ 
Tirumangai A][vRr made mrangemeni^ far the a.nmi4l reclkal of Nam 
Alvftr s Tim Afo(i in !?ilrangani ; and fra-m historiiziEJ references found 
in Tirumanyai Alvirs writinjjs* Aivir has been assigned lo the Sth 
century. Obviously then Nam A^v Ar must have UvL-d SOM ceniuries before 
the 8th century. Among those who have written commendatory s'er^es 
in honour of Nam Abir D,nd Madhura Ku^i .Vlyiir is KaihamunI, the 
grundfuther of Alv^ndlLri whose younger conten^porary wu^ RimHnijjn. 
He would not be far from Niihamuni's birth if we take it lo be 
C 900. In order to connect him with Nntn Ab ir^ im that m unliro- 
ken succession of spiriteai preceptors might be constmclcdK Vds^ava tradi^ 
don stated that NUthamuni was, antecedent to hi^ naturaj yrth, in a state 
of yogic tmnee before the holy tatnariud tree, that he might bring isack the 
lost Tim Mi^ii of the great Alvir^ and thirs fam^Aic period ended 
over 350 years. If we try to interpret the tradition ratioruilly^ wc may 
lake this to mesm that Nllthamnni can^unExvut 350 years after .Vam .^lvir“ 
I hat 15 wc should look for Nam .Alvar in the 6th century^ VViih the mate¬ 
rials available, one cannot [xjssibly aiford to be moie dcfiniic^ tioi what¬ 
ever might be hLs date, his portion among the a,s iftUr 

parts is undi'^puted, and is amply justified by the charnotcr of his writings 
in which he has given expression to his 'inmosi in the bweeiest w^ay', to 
lusc one of ^leredith's phrases. The sweetness and value of his in¬ 
most spiriluu! song cannot be exaggerated* It is a song of triumph and 
already a verse has been cited to show hi^ exaltaiion. Here Is another 
1 "he Kali age is gone ! The Gods ihemHelves have entered 
And as appropmu; to the great Krila age. 

May the floodgates of celestbl joy opened wide 
The devotees of our J.ord U’^hosc hue is like 
Unto the ruin cloud and the dark blue seai 
Have in large numbers, fiing^ng paeanSp appeared 
On earth, and over all the land have spread* 

Tim Kjy Moti K j* 
iCuLASkKtiAiUL AlvIr. 

Rulaii^khara .Aivir was a idgning king of Kerala or the Chera king 
dom ; and in ttme+ as his lyrics show, he esme: to hold sway over the 
and Chula kingdoms also. Tt k riot, however* as a wambr of 
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renown lhat he is remcnfihercd^—it U m a royal fJflinl Ihm his memory h 
honoured and cherhyhed. He renoumced all woitlly pomp and splendour^ 
which erven in the plenitude of his regal power he realized the ^^tulity of 
Nunities and vexation of spirit ^ and he chose to walk humbly^ with GodL 
Like all truly devotional and leligious people^ Kiila^ekhara AlvUr was a 
mystic^ I; lias been well said timt foysud™ is a temper rather than a 
doctrine. It is a suie of feeling which sshows its*!if in connection whh 
human cndeavoui to grasp and enjoy the divine essence and actual com- 
munion with the Supreme Being. To the mystio, God h an experience, 
and his aim b to becotoe like God and to attain to union with Hinn. Life, 
consequently, is to him a constant endeavqui and aspiration to live in 
Cod ; and such was it to Kula^ckhaia Alvir. There is a very beautiful 
story told about him: l‘he RamiyutP was has favourite study aaid Sri 
Kama as Cod incarnate wns the ddty he adored^ One day^ when the 
court poet was reciting the portion where Kano fights single-handed Khara 
and his Raksasa hordes, the king cried in frenzy : "My Kama h fighting 
alone. Rise, my valiant soldiers and march with me, His Bhakia, to 
render Him assistance on the field of battle'\ So again, wh«i the por¬ 
tion relating to the carrying away of Siti by Rkvana was read, the king 
was so much beyond hiuifclf with righteous wradi lhat he exclaimed : 
"How can 1 re^t here idle ? I shall forthwith cross the oce^. slay the 
wicked Ravana+ and restore my mother SI til to &rl Rania^'. Our coldly 
□ideal spirit will mil at such incidents as ads of in^nityt and that k bt- 
cau5e we fail to appreciate the mystic's inlen&tty of feeling. He has felt 
and he has seen and he is convincc^d ; and to those who have not seen 
and felt the light as he has done, his act^f and utterances may incoin- 
prehLMisiblc and, ptrhajxs, appear even focilisk The man of the world is ct 
5tranger to transcendental fueling j he can chop logic ; but what Schilling 
terns bteHedtua .1 intuition is unknown to him. But ea^n to him come 
periods of life when in spite of bis preconceived derision -for spiritual ex¬ 
periences, the * mystic germ * in him, as Williams James would say, 
as^ertjt itself. Says lhat well-known philosopher : " Especially in titnoi 

of moral cAsis* it comes to meK as the sense of an unknown something 
backing me up. It is most indefinite, to be sure, and rather faint. And 
yet 1 know that if it should cernic, there would be a great hush, a grcal 
void in my life.*^ liv en a.s material objects are apprehended by iniclkc- 
lual perception, spiritual things must be apprehended by the spirit The 
condition of all knowledge, says Eorphyry, h tliat the subject Fhoiild 
become like to the object. We can»thus, know a ihing spiritually only 
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bybccon^git. Kula^clthara Alvir was drowned in Cod-lme, which 
alone was real to hiiii* He sings :— 

What makcb me King ? 

The gaudy thing, 

The diadem I wear ? 

>'ot that, indeed the Regal crown 
I'or nic whom He has made His own ; 

The King of Kings, whose lotus Feet 

Upon my head I bear I 

They form my crown, those lotus Feet I— 

They make me King I 

In the Ftnmii Tim Molt, as his conlribudon to the N&l&yira 
Prabandham is called, he writes with inimitable pathos that he would 
s-alue being bom as a tree or a stream or a bird on Tiro venkafam, 
modern Tirapati, (one of the hoUest of the shrines in Ssouih India 
dedicated to V^bvu,) very much higher than being the world's absolute 
monarch, or the possessor of the untold riches of the celestial regions. 

Kulaijekhara Ali Hr was born In Tiru-ancai-kalam or I'iru Vnnei- 
Kulam, the ancient capital of the Chcras. and passed away at Maniiftrkbil. 
near Atnbft^aroudram in the Tinnevclli District. The AlvRr was also 
known as Kula^ekham Perumill, a name which U even now retained by 
the Kings of Trasarcore, who are staunch devoieej of &rl Fadmanibha. 
A temple known as Kuldcthara AlvSr KOil. built in hommi of the 
aIvIt's memory, is even now in existence at Mannftr*KOil and the 
inicriptions found in I he temple show that it has been in eaislencc from 
before the early years of the nth Century, "iVhen did the AlvSr live? 
The earliest inscription found in the temple is of loao A. C. and in order 
to have gained the honour of having a temple dedicated to him. the 
fame of the saint must have, some ccnturici before the nth, Ijccn estab¬ 
lished in the land. Again, an inscription of loSS makes provision for 
the recital of one of the .Mvir's poem at ffritangam. The co^mmendaiory 
verse relating to PemmU-Tirtt-MoU is by Mat>akk&l Nantba, the 
iweceptor of AlevandUr, and the disciple of Xgihamunt's disciple, and 
this fact would anggett that the Alvar was considerably prior to the loth 
century. The Alvar describes himself as Kniti-Kavatm, Kud^l-ndyakan 
and Koiik'Kan, that Ls the king of the Chera, Pattdya and Ctiola kingdoms. 

It cannot be an idle boast, for the A liar is incapacle of it. When was 
it possible in South Indian political history for the Chera to hns'c gained 

ascendency over pTictically the whole of South India,' He might , have 
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done so before the Fallavx? rose to power, ihat is before the beginning 
of the 7th Cenlury j. after the ascendency was over» the Cho]as 

come to power, and their capital is transferred ffom KoJi (UyaiyilT) to 
Tanjore. It however^ been suggestedp e^pccmlly mih the help of 
a proposed emended reading of a in the Alvar's Afii^‘if 7 rdi^m&/d and 
of some Sa^krit poem said to have been composed by a Kerala poet, 
VUsudeva, that Kula^ckham All ftr belonged to the beginning of the 9th 
century. Others again have a-^stgned him to the middle of the Sth 
century on astronomical groundSp and I)r+ Krislit^aswftmi Aiyanglr 
would place him in the ^tli century. Tradition makes Kulaickhara 
AlvSr younger than Nam ALvir by 35 years* 'rherc is also a statement 
found in the recordi^ ot the Kanchl Klma-Kofit-Ftlha that the A|vflr 
wa^ a younger contemporary of Ujvala Sankara, the 14th in succession 
from feVl S^onkara in the K&nchfpura Mult^ and the date of Ujvala 
S'ankara is there mentioned as the latter half of the 4th century. 

Whatever hia position chronologically may be, there is no doubt 
that aa a devotee he stands very high among the Valsipva sainu^ os is 
,shown by the fact that alone among the Alvurs, he bears the ooniecrated 
nan]e of Perumal. His poems ore untremely sweet and are full of the 
fervour nnd humiltty of true devotion. In thought, word and dvcd+ 
his entire life was a dedication to NarAya^a. He was drowned in God- 
love* 'rhe following lines, which are from liis earliest poem, dejMCt hh 
great yeamuig for the t>ivine vi^on, atid the qompany of the lj>rd^s 
devotees. 

^Mteri will the day arrive, when I may fee 
With melting heart the shining moon-like face 
And lotus eyes of HiniH the ocean-hued, 

\^'ho on the serpent couch in Rangani lies, 

Where blossoms rich in honey shine in groves 
The shiine where Brahma^ Hora, Indra^ all 
'Hlu other gods and heavenly maidens throngs 
And sages wise* from all zllus-ion free, 

From all directions come with flowers sweet 
'Vq offer adoration to the l^ord S 

Ptrumal Tini-Afali /. d. 

When shall I Jtec the day, when I in joy 
May join the rapturous crowd of devotees 
Who throng the holy court-yard of the i^hrine 
Wlicrc Ranga facing south in grace reclines, 
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Lo I From Hia glowing Tmvcl blooms the lottia fair t 
He h my Him I langui&h \ He hm caused 

My bracekas io slip ofT my wrists I 

jVAcdj&r Tifi^ ^hii XI. j. 

The story ?ays that m accordance with her came&l entreaty, Feiiya 
Alvttr loolt her to Sr\ Rangiim that she might commone with the Lord in 
I hat shrine* and behold^ when she appeared before the image ot the 
Ixirdn there arose a gloriona lights and ^ibe became one with the Divine 
bride groom wbom she had so ardently soughL Her songi. of love are 
pre-eminently my4ica.l, and their sweetness and feeling cannot be ex¬ 
celled, They afTotd one of the be&i examples in Tamil literature of erotic 
mysiicisTD. They are sfrtcit"Song:i in which the love and nttmciion of the 
htiToan ioul for the Divine Bride-groom, the Supreme Lord of the Uni¬ 
verse, are expressed in the language of love between man and woman. 
One poem of hers Jn whidi she telU us of her dream where she was 
united in weddock to the J^ord^ ts even now sung by Vai^t^avas at their 
marrjagefi* and on every morning in the month of Mfirgali December— 
January), Sri Vak^avas recite* part Of their daily adoration of the 
Deity I n verse from her a poem consisting of 30 verses or 

stanzas, which sings the praises of S^rl Krsua. It is a lovely poem where 
a miudeu a*fks her companions to waken so that they may have the 
' Margab ‘ hath before dawiin in accordance with approved usage. 

Awake, my friends \ The C£w:k has crowed.. Did you not hear 
The hicwing of the shining conch-shell in the fane of GoruTfi 

Lord? 

Do you not heciT the peal teverherani of Hari^s prEUse ? 

The saints and seers who keep Him in their hearts Him glorify* 
riiu Ixml who on the surface of the waters rests in slumber' 
He sucked of yore the demoness’ poisoned breast I 
In sixart He raised His foott kicked the fake cart, and shattered it 

to pieces t 

Have not the rcj^unding praises of the Lord etitered and rejoiced 

your hearts ? 

Awake I 6. 

According to tradUion, Fenya Alvlris 19 years younger than Kula^e- 
kbarft Alvir. Periya Alvftr refers to one Kedu Mlran, King of Madura, 
who is described as dev’oted to Vi|9u. It is hardly possible that this NediJ 
Mjl^an can be the Pindyan King, hJinja girl Nedu Muran, the JaJna King 
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of Madura whom Tim SaEnbondhap the well known S'aiva Saint 

converted to SalvLAm. ThU King t>eaiinc sqch a bigoted ^aiva that he 
impated for their hereby the Jains in hLi kingdotn, and !s reckoned among 
the 65 canoniKed Saiva smiMs, The consolations of VaistjaviMn could not 
have been acceptable to such a king. Dr. S. Kn£hva.swlimi AiyangSr 
would idenljjy the Nedn Muian mentioned in /^eriya-Jl(t;&f‘-Ttrii-A£irli 
with MSra \-arnian Avani the giandfather of the J?aiva Ninra- 

Sir-Nedu Milan. 0 [hefSp however, have suggested that the Alvar's Nc^u 
M&mn should be Sri Mftran who died in A, Ci ihe son of Vamgutia 
I and father of Varagtma II, and the suggestion is hose^ on the 
fact that according to the Cinnautannur plates this .Maian had an 
alias Sri FaiitikAa, and the GurupararnpaTa tradition says that Feriya 
■ Alvfir gtuned a Vallabha Fandya as his disdple, tn the first place, this 
would nrake Periya Alvftr very much posjerior to'flru .Mangai Alvlr, in 
utter (tsregard of the chronological order for which tradition vouches^. 
Second!Vf it b highly doubtful if Vallabha. son of ^"a^aguT;a I was a 
Vaist^ava. The P&ijdyas generally were S^aivas and supporters of 
^oivism. and Varaguya I, the father of Vallabha was a very staunch 
and devout S'aiva, and it h not likely that his son was brought up a 
Vaisoava- The gmnd'son of Ninja Srt-Ncdti-^ftran was Mijan atiat 
Rfljavtmha I who had died before 769 A* C. Nothing k known of his 
religion^ but it is well known from the Madras Museum plates that his 
son Jatila was a very* devout Vaispava and perhapii, the father too was a 
\-aJA0avju Can he have been the Alvar's Nedu ^faJtan ? He was 
Pal lava Alalia's contemporary p and if Periya Alvar lived in his lime, 
he would stilt have flourished before Tiru Mangai AlvAn Butp perhaps, 
FroL Krishmswitni ^Myangit's idcntilication fits in with tradition best, 

ToNDAa-Atn-F-FODi AlvAr 

Tofl-d^-adi-p-podi .Alvir w'as hgm of a Ihahniav^ family, Hk real 
name was Vipm Naraya^u^ but he assumed in scirabasement the name of 
Tot^ ^^T --ndi-prtiji, which tcmi means fAe dtfSt t// ^ He 

was a bachelorp and he devoted his life to the senHco of Sri Rangunigha 
for whose adornment he used to supply flower garlands which he had 
himself wovcfi* He led a redred life, away from the di'itntctinrts and 
temptations of the worlds However temptation did come to him in the fucm 
of a courtfi^n whom he casually met in his flower garden near his lonely 
residencup and as ho had not sufficiently conquered the flesh in him, he 
fell a victim to her blandishments, By Dmnc Grace* however, he freed 
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himself from the defilement, «uid he purified himself ugdnst contaimnation 
by the virtue of the water with which he washed the feet of holy meo in 
htimility spint, and which he imbibed in penitence and in faith. He 
assumed the name of To^4^r-adi-po4ip ^nd thereafter he belonged 
entirely to iS^rl ^Rwgan&tha. His contdbiition to the JV'd/fyrVo Prahin- 
dA^m consists of Tiru MWai (the holy garland), a poem of 45 stanzas, 
and Ttru fiaiii flkci (the J.,ord's awakening) which has ten Mancas, In 
his conception, the greatest treasure and the richest pos^session b devodon 
to VLst^Up which alone sets the mark of rcspccDabitity and high status 
on niflji. He writes : 

The dc^i'Otccs of Vist^n^ though of lowly birth 
Doing the most degrading work^ are worshy yet 
Of reverent obeisance. Allioiices 
’VV^itb them to form would on us honour great bestow. 

The man who wiih disrespect treats the devotees 
Of Vistju should be deemed as of the lowest caste. 

E'en though he be a Bruhtuati born ond fully versed 
In alJ the Vedas four, and S'A^lras besides T 

Tiru Jfa/fjt 4 a and 43. 

Tradition places Toh4^r adi-podi Alvar 100 years before Tiru ^longai 
Aivir, There is reason to hold, us will be shown preaundy, Jhat Tim 
Mangai Alvdr was not posterior to the first quarter of the 9th century at 
the latest, and To^dar^adi-po^^ Ajv 5 r may therefore be provisionally 
assigned to the Kth ceotury, 

Tiku-PAif AlvAu 

Tiru rdt>-Alv 5 c U said to have preceeded Tku Manga! Aivir by 55 
years. Though bom of the lowest caste, he is assigned one of the highest 
places among the saints, spiritual wotk has never been gauged in India 
by the accident of terth, Every saint is conceived by us to be an incarna¬ 
tion of the Deity. It is God-love that leads to sainthood, and God-love 
does not rest on the cold reason of the philo^K^pher or on the hard, demon¬ 
strated facts of the mart of science, but upon feeling, upon intuit^e and 
experienced con^'iction. Often the iUumination comes suddenly, with 
ticEss of light, and the redpent is literally in ra\ishnient when it comes. 
And 50 was it with Tiru Fi^i .Aivir* So great was the merit of his 
devotion to Sri Eanganalha, and so complete Ids self surrender to the 
sen-kesmei glorification of the Lord, that the wondering Brihtua^os 
carried him to the Holy Preseacop where it is said, he became miraculously 
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united \ffith Sri Rjiugan&tba Himself. There U a short poon of lo 
EUn?Jis which form-f hia cnntnbutiQn to the rra^Tfd^m, artd 

the folloving lines are from it. 

The heuxy Karmic losid of my past lives that bound 
Me to the earth removed He and made me His slave ! 

Not that alDue ! He entered me and did In me reside I 
I know not w-hat great I performed to deserve this boon I 
It b the gradous Heart alone of RanganMhn 
Where iuen::y's self eternally resides 
'fliat made my bunible soul His serf. 

" Tiru Ma^'OAI AlvIjl 

Tiru ^fangai Alvar Is the last of the Vaiseavti saints. He was a 
petty chief and latterly became a highway man, who was dreaded by all 
the country round p He fell in Jove with a lovely maiden named Kumuda- 
vaJti^ but she refused lo marry him as he was not a \^ai^av'a. He got 
himself duly initiated, and with all the esfterml indications of a ^^oi^^ava 
complete, be presented himseif before her, and renewijd his requrai, She 
replied that if he would have her, he should, as a condiilon pitsredent, 
feed, with all the due observances of humilityp a ccruin number of Sn 
Vai^^avas every day for the period of a year, and receive their blessing. 
Faint heart never won a fair ladyt and Tim Mangoi ManuaEi was not 
faint-hearted. He agreed lo the test. This was the turning point of hU 
life. From a life of sexuality and lawlessness, his pure love for a woman 
of his choice reclaim^ him, and started him on the path of service and 
devotion to NiirllyaiitA and his devotees. The development of his soul 
grew apace. He had ^.i^ions—he witnessed mira-les. The J^rd Hlrmelf 
appeared, and taught him the great, mystic ma^im of the Yaisoavas, 
ftame the holy mm/ra of redemption. He became 

tron^jformed,—the highway robber had evolved into a saint, ITie change 
was miraculous ; but such changes have occured. Mary Magdalen was 
originally a courtesan, Emd St. Paul was at Brst a persecutor. The verses 
of the first section of the Abir s Perlya-Tiru-Mt^li contain his ptbetlc 
confession. 

No sciences have 1 learnt I hfy mind I set 
On pleasures low and gratihed my senses five * 

Alas poor me I No good thereby did I obtain f 
To human life around I was a danger. 
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Now all 15 changed I SaLvodf^^s path is fotind I 
I luarnl and bold fast to the holy name N&rlya^a I 

/^frtya lYru Afo/t\ i* $ 

How withered wtls my soul * *My mind was filled wiih agony 1 
I Bung me headlong into miscryp not knowing how to escape 1 
How 1 with zest sought sexual plaisunep running afnft women fair 3 
Then leaving grace was shown to me 1 I knew my high estate 1 
Jly search is o^er; for 1 have leamt the holy name NAraya^ \ 

Piriya Tim MqU i. i. i 

High birth it grants and riches I Every pain 
God^s servants Teel it utterly removes I 
The boon of heaven and earth it gracious I 
It gives liS strength and evetythiiig Insides ! 

It hel|K us ittOTC dun e'en a mother can 3 
Blisi> it bc:?tws f Such power the Nome I have 
Discovered hath^ the Name N’ir&yaua ! 

Tiriya Tim AfoH i. i, 9 

Tim Mongoi Alvir has been given the ootifecrated name of Ami 
J/d//—the shower of grace—to denote the shower of Dhine Grace that 
descended on him, changing his entire being. He is said to have done 
a great deal for the cause of Vai^pavi'im- Tlic temple at Sri Raq.gatn 
owes much to his munificence^ He atranged for the recitadon of Tim- 
Afi*li at Sri Ra^gam* He vtsited many holy places and reputed 
many shnues. His contribution to the JTaiSyira PraktridAim consists^ 
of ( s ^ P£riya-Tim-Jft?li^ { 3 ) Tim-Xarumi^fj^a^m, ( j) Tim- 
( 4 ) Tim Elti-XurriruJ^Jliai^ ( ^ ) Sfriy^-Tim-Afad^ 
and (6) which are .said to represent the six 

supplementing the four Vedas that Nam Alvar's four works arc 
held to Tcprcsenl. The poems are extremely musical and are of the 
highest value os spirituaJ songs, 

Ihc date of Tiru-Mangai Alvar is capable of being deter nil nod with 
more or less defindeness. Lyrics S and 9 of the second section of hi-^ 
Periya Tim Afefli onake certain uumistakeablc references to known ev'ents 
in Pal lava history* In the former there is the mention of Vairameghan 
and in the latter certain battles, such as Ma^^ai, Nenmeli and KaruvOr, 
fought and won by the Palkvos of Kifidil arc niuntioneiL 
Prof. Krish^aswlmi AiyangAr hold^ that Vairameghan mentioned by the 
Alvar is Danti Durga, the Rfisfraku^a King, who bore the name 
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Yfuramcghai; and he bas assign^ to the AlvAr the litst half of the Sth 
century, holding him to be a conlemporary of Nandi Vartnim Falk^Tt 
Mai la. Others, hovcvcr, hold that Vairameghan of the A^v&r is a 
Pal lava king of Klhchl bearing that name, and they attempt to idcnufy 
him ^ith Danti Varman who, they had the srumame Vairamcgha, 

Danti Varman was the grandson of Nandi Varman Pallava Malta, and he 
has been referred to The close of the Sih and the beginning of the ^tb 
centuries. My own view, is that hke several ether itofnes 

ending in Aft^gha, was a Palkva name, and it Is not improbable that 
Nandi Varman Pal lava Maila himself had that surname or dtle- The 
Alvir mentions the tig^r-foi^d drum of the Palla^Ti Malta, and the 
Battles he mentions have been a^.cmpted to be identified with the battles 
fought hy that great ralla%'a- ProvLsionaJlyt therefore, Tim Mangai 
Alvar may be regarded as haring Bouri^hed in the latter part of the Sth 
century A. C. 

CONCtUSlOK 

r must now conclude this paper, I have said enough to show the 
supreme value the works of the Aiv&rs possess in South India, Whether 
regarded as pure literature or as spifit songs C5f mysUcHt narking touching 
and fenent appeals for IJirine Gnacet The N^I^tiyirn Fr<tkindha and the 
songs of the S'aiva saints contained in the Divaram and the Tfm 
J:iie among the Hchcit heritage of South India. Millions of people hnd 
in them sati'^faction for the craving of their souls, and such works are of 
permanent \^lue to humsmity. 




THE PROBLEM OF BHASA 

• { K, G. ?ANKA)l, B.A,, B,U ) 

Since the discovery and publicaiion in i jij of the Sva^m’ 
f^ssitvetdaf/a by the late MfthamalioipSdhyiytt Dr. Ga^^ti 
Sistri, Sanskiit scholars have been ducussing the aiithor^hip of 
the t3 plays, iu eluding the Sva^/M, wlitch Dr. Gapapati Si^trl 
has published in tlw Trivandrum Santkrit Series ( Nos* 15 
to ry, aa to Ji, 16, 35 & 43 ) and ascribed to the fannHis 
dramatist Bh&sa, and there seems no near prospect of their 
coming to an agreement. The problem involves the follow¬ 
ing issues E— 

(i> ^^’hclhe^ all the plays were composed by the same 
nuthor; 

(a) Whether Bhisa is their author, and, if so, whether the 
plays have come down to us intact j 

(3) 'I'he identity and date of Bliaia. 

The problem has been greatly complicated by not keeping 
these issues distinct. [ shall, therefore, attempt to focus nil 
the evidence available on each issue, and thereby enable my 
readers to judge for themselves, if my conclusions seem to 
he unsupported, wholly or in part, by the evidence adduced. 

Common authorship of St<afina, ( 3 ) Tratijna, <3) 
AhhiyAn, <4) Paatharaira, (5) Duta v^kya^ ^6) Bmia- 
cAaritn, and (7) Apim&raiia may be infened from their 
identical, or almost identical B^rata-vol^as^ referring to a 
Rijasimha, who was the sole ruler of the country bounded 
by the Himalaya, the Vindhya, and the two sea-i. The 
Svapna (vj, 4 ) and the Ahhiieka (iv. 7 ) moreover have 
III common the line i 1 The FraHjna 

(ii.jf ) and the Ahkistka £ vj. 33 ) have likewise the words 
^ v™ in common. But for the other plays (i) Ch^ru- 

datta, (a) PratimS, (3) MaMysma, (4) Karuabh^ra, 

(S) Duta Gkatatkuha ; and (dj nru^hsaga, the only ground 
for inferring their common authorship with the Svapna ts 
that they have ccitain structural features in common. They 
all, except the Chdrudatia. open with the words m 
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lifruft followed by the Ihfktty a^id itse ihe 

word stMfan^ in place of prnit&uan&. Xo4ie of them name 
the audior of praise his work, as is usual with Sanskrit plays. 
They indicate the chief dramath fitrton<£ in the 

and they have in common the same opjCfiing speech 
of the Sutra-dhS^a ( stage-iPanageJ ), i^o-t si *llh 

fq > mw crwtfk I TSut atl or aotne of these 
features are found in other dramas known to be ordifTerent 
authorship, g,, the MiUfii ( Miihcndrtt-Vikrama 

VEnman), the ( S*aktibhadra )t the 

and Sif/^Aadrii-J^A/t^av/ff^-a (Kula^jkhara), 
the ( Varamchi )p /?4rirM'p/fa ^^^mrddie 

{U^TUffldatta )♦ /WiWfl/V^MriVn^/i, ( ^udmka h /Wh- 

( [?yAmitaka )p and in the South Indian manusenpts 
of own the 5 and P^jtnrm^rvaJjya ( KBlldisa X the 

J/if dr j -/laA^ti I Vi^&khadatta ) and the ( &r! 

Hai^ ), llie cotmnoTi authorship, therefore, of the CMrw- 
dafla wid other plays with the Spj/mr is by no means 
certain ;. and, except the Gldrr/H^/Ai, neither arc they any- 
where refened to in a/m^ 4 ta works. On the other hand, 
Malabir stage tradition perhaps ascribe 1 ihe 
M/wifrfl [ ibc first Act of ihe ) to the Kerala king 

EbAdtaia Ravivanr.an (1073-113.1 A. €,) Scholars who auempt 
to determine the date of the /Vo/j^rd from its reference to 
WWW, niwwnrt. 5™fh%: 

and rrrwrrd haxe mistaken its drift altogether. The 

reference is not to specific treatlse^p hut to the sciences and 
their mythical roimders Manu ( Z?An™.? ), )i 

Eriha^pati ( Ar/Aa ^ledhltithi Crautaina ( ). and 

Pracii€tas ( Kalfia ). 

Accepting the common authofiahip of the ^krafimt group, 
the question remains as to whether they can be ascribed to 
Bbaia. R&ja^ekhara in Jalhalta's Su/fi-maJtfSpali (^.1350 
A- C- )p refers to Bhisa^s Spafinn H3 follows t— 

qni: h 

This verse refers to the tradilion a^ to ^ contest between 
Vyisa and Eh&^, in which the critics chose the fiie-tcatp and 
threw thdr works into the fire. The fuc left unburnt the 
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Bhdratih arkdt among dramas^ ihe S^afina alone- 

The tradiiion has evidentIjr no chronological »gmiioanceH but 
onty embodies the popular optobd that the Sm/ffa at leoi^t, 
among urork^, was equal in merit to the 

The same ttaditioti is recorded In a verse of Jayaniiha a[so 
of the i2ih century A C» ( BrifAivirUjft'cAftntfi—Lj ), which 
has greatly exercised the minds of the conimentator Jonar&ju 
( t5th cent, Ar C. ) and Dr. Ga^apad S&stri as to its correct 
interpretation But the dtificulty is due only to the faulty 
reading and may easily be removed by emending 
to Tf^fl^and to ‘ The verse would then read 

Wl^ and may be 

translated as follows : — 

Kven He^ the spreadlnj^ Fire, has from His mouth, 

Like Bh&rat, lih^ia'a work, indeed^ released^ 

Raniachandra and Gu^acliandra also of the nth cent. 
A. Cxp in their darfuMa^ refer to diC as Bhasn^^ 

work (qnr wih? 5% The existence of several plays 

of the same namCi even in early times, Ls no doubt possiblek 
as in the case of the /ku^rda-itti/^ ( whiqh^ as Mr. A, R* 
i^rasvati points out, wa-* the name of two dJiferent 
and the ^d/u ( Ihc common name, as Dr* Ga^a|mtl 

Sh'iin himself pennts out, of two difTerent plays, one dealing 
with and the other with KysiitaS E;ai 1 y life ). But 

none of the many authors, who refer to the Svnfita, seem to be 
awaii! ofa ^pecond play of the same name. Dr. Sylvain l^vi, 
no dnublp argues from the mention of the author'^ name by 
Kiimaduu^dra and Gu^achandra, that their intention must have 
l>cen to dislingubli play from another of the same 

name. But, as the sa4ike anlhons refer to other works also, 
including the AfrcAcAAniati^^^ by their author's names, the 
inference is not a necessary one. must^ tbereferet coudude^ 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary, that ihcre was only 
one and unless there is something repugnant in the 

references mentioned,, we must identify the extant Sffafm with 
Bb&va*s famous work^ as all scholars eastern and western, the 
PishKrCfb alom: excepted, agree that its literary merits are 
fully worthy of c^'uii Bbava's aulhoTshipp 
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Ij-B^an 


Tht ^rmn/aiic oUjftciion w the umiit^utkiiy uf tht^ic |ilay& 
wuuld be that none of the ten $tanz3s found quoted troui 
Bhasa lo (he Sanskrit antholo^es, SfdMiM&mlf { itSS, 
iJ53p ^5^4 S&rn^dAiJra-fiadJAiffi 

( Nos. 3292, ^330 ). and the ( Peterson's Second 

r>. 58 ; / . 4 , tS^i pp* 331, ). ^'ouTS'i 

in the>;t plays* Bat theso might have been taken rrom other 
wndiscovered irorks of Hha^, or, what is more [irobable, the 
anthologists might liave been mistaken in ascribing tbcm to 
BhisaH They are, indeed^ by no means renowned for their 
accuracy. For instance^ the 7 th of the is 

mistakenly ascribed to Bhl^ by Somadi^va in hhi Vniaifi/nAa. 
One of thu \ mofi ai^cribed to Bhi^ii U said to b4^ Lakt^hmf- 
dh^ra'^s in Ktwiftdra-jKJ^Mfia-samHi/ii^fJ (Thomas. Ed* 
Ph 16j )p None of the verges ascribed to A:^vagho^ in the 
^rAAiS^A//rit^^I//( Peterson. Ed* 8, 526, 529,3100,3142) is 
found in the IfiiddAa cAitrtfa^ 'Phe futnmis ver&e 
is ascribed variouS'ly to Doudin ( by ratIhlira l-ndntAja )t 
Vikramttditya { by Ya 1 tabhadt!va ). jojntly to VikrQniaditya 
and ( by Samgadhara ), and to l^Udraka ( by the 

Ji^^ya firaJk^la eojnmcntators ). The force of tins objecliou 
is not, therefore, dent to discredit Hhii a's authorship of 
these plays, all the more so because one verse from the 
AvtmSrjAii {i. 12 ) i^s actually found cjuoted from memory in 
the S^rMpidAiira- J^addAr'i/i ( J5t. J 805 ). 

The references m Sanskrit literature to Bliil«a and hi$ 
works may now' be examined to tue if they are consistent with 
tire ascription of these plays to Bhii‘;a. 

( I ) The earliest h found in the 
where, in the prologue, KHlidUsa refers to Bhftsa as an already 
faitiou:i dramatist* But the reference has no bearing on the 
authenticity of these plays* 

( 3 ) Bfiiia ( Cu hao A. C. ) refers to the famous plays of 
BliA^, ( i ) begun by the {ii ) wnlh many roles, 

and (iii ) including episodes ( Ifarsit'fAartt(S—m\tQd. sE rg )* 
These eharaaerislics are, in comiuon with several other Sans¬ 
krit plays, found in thene plays fttso^ For the last^ the episode 
of Padmavatl's hand being solicited for Tradyota^s son 
( Stfupna. ii) may be cited as an example* The humour fot 
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which, according to Jayadcva of ^ A, C. { FrasaiiFiti- 
), BhE^a famed is also abundant in ihc Pratijitit, 
the Biifit c^rtra, and the 

(3) ilhiiiiaba, who quotes Dhatmakirti's Ay^ja-tindti 
(iiL i^Sh 140 ) in count^cHon with hh definition of dusAam 
andya/iV ( )* and is Ntnself dkicnicd fropi by Bhajti 

( 3tiii. J4 ) in regard to hiivyas which can be understood c«ily 
with the aid of comment aries ( lu 30 )p and therefore must 
In^ve lived in A 650 A, C., illiistrattH by refer¬ 

ring in detail to the defects in the plot of the Pr^itjita, though 
not hy iiaitit (iv. 40'47 % ^nd i:|uotes the passage m 
m him with coEnm.-i^tg- 

p* 25 ), slightly adapting it however to ^uit the metre ( iv, 44 ). 
Here, m elnewberfit 1 <luole the l^takrit passages, for convent- 
enccp only by their Sanskrit version-s. 

( 4 ) Vlmana, the mati/ri of JayEpida ( Pfyt 
iv* 497 ), King of Ka mlr ( 7 V}-^U ) quotes a verse 

(iw 3. as )p found in Iho extant (iv, 7 ), with only 

such slight sarmtions as quoting from mensory may involve^ eg. 
for iiifTf and |rt for rTfl. 

( 5 ) Ahhinnvagupta {<** loao A. C. ), in bisi coiumcniary 
on the J 3 Atir£iiit ^ttif}!tt-idsfra (i), dies S^pmi for an example 
of play { Artd^ evidently Tuferring to the ball-play in act u, 
and in ch is, he mentions Bhima'j Fraftjn^ CAdti^ifya and 
also referred to by Ril]ai£‘khara(f. goo A C.) 
and named evidently in imitation of Ubfi-ia'^ FmfijNii and 
Svi^^fia, In the ( p. loj )i the same 

Abhinav^gupta quotes from “the drama named 
Fdsavtidiitfd^* a verse, which is noi found in the extant SmfiMa, 
Dr Gft^apati ^h^tri cqnlei^ds that it amt have no place either 
in the extant Siy^/flci, as it refers to love at hrat sights for 
which there is no scope in the extant VA^^av^adflHft 

having been already married and Padmivati being maitted 
only for polittcal reasons. If his view is corrects we would 
have to discredit Bhftna^s authorbhip of the extant Smpm, as 
it is not at all likely that such an authority on poetry and 
the drama as Ahhinavagupia was mistaken in ascribing the 
verse to the Sifafifirt. Jtut it may well refer to the dream and 
iU reviving Udajtuia^s love for Va^avadatig, and a suitable 
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sm Asxrrosii w^morial volusie: 




Goniext IS not difficult to find4 In the prelude to the 6th Act^ 
wc $tfe in Formed thAt the Ghoshavatl^ with which UdnyoinA 
had taught h accWentally recovered and tha^ 

seeing hi he bmettU, "Thee have 1 si:ert, but wfieie is ishe to 
whom thou wert dear Then enters the king addvesdng 
the Here I propose to unert the ]oSl verse, as 

indicated by the rectangulai brackets. 

( w: nfwlh ) 

vmi—[ 4p(St|TT¥^ | 

^ rfiwi n 

( from 'n}] 

Trass tAtiOK 

(Then enters the king, al'io the Vidii^^kA) 

Ihe king—[Bursting tlie door of c^did’i tealed by force of her 
le^hdess form^ 

She has my heart’s home rushed into through portab of my 
eyes, my queen. 

(Sighs, and ^3 !ca at Ghoshavatf )J 

How didst thou, sweetdoned. who had slqA on my fair 
tody's bp and hreosli^H 

Now live in wood-lands dire, thy frame fouled try ihu 
swat HI of Bids on wing ? 

It wiU thus be seen that the verse quoted by AbliincLiiaguiJtii 
(and Iferoachandra-ioSSto 117a. .^X.^abo In 
p. 3i) might have th^oppcd out in copying, or. mote probably, 
puTiKtacly omitted in deference to his oiitidsai that iKicked 
metaphors were out of place in such a context* This reference 
iheiefore is no reason for discrediting Bhi-^a's authorship of 
the extant Suftfina^ 

6, BhCija (cv 1000 to 1055 A*C.) in his 
(sii). give^ in detail the plot of tlic 5th Act of the 
referring to it by name, and deriving its name from the dream 
which forms the pivot of the play. He says indeed that the king 
goes to Jimiudrairha to t« Padmavall, who h reported to be 
unwelh but, not ffnding her there, goes to sleep In her bed, and. 
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^dfoujiing of Vai4ivadattB, seeshcr in and sleeping talks 
10 her. HhOja's eviden<^e, therefore, entiiuly hi favoor of 

Bhfria's fluthoTihip of the estant In the same wofi, 

the Avimiira.k^ al-io U menlicined, 

7- San^lnanda, in his AmoraMsa^ftiasanawit (i 159 A.C) vli—Sarvl- 
apparently says that the SL*:i/na ftimi^hes an example of 
and is concerned with VAsavadaLLi's, and not, 
as in the extant Ss'u/Jto* PadjuaratfSp marriage (Trivandrum 
Ed—p. 147)^ The passage runs as rnllnwi ftfi'i: if'jnvt 

But lilioja, and, as will be seen presenlly* SiradiltaTiaya and 
^'&garaiiandii^ also conCar in making Padmivairs nuirriago the 
theme of the Jitfafin/i, Beside 1, if Sf^afina shonM exemplify 
no illustration would be left for nriAa irlr^g&^a, 
though there were at least two plays that Saniizmrirda could 
have cited m oxamplca thereof, the extant St^^m and the 
Tdfiasa- VafsarUja, with almoht the same plot, cited in so early 
a work as the of c* rooo A.C, fp. 153)* The oorrect 

reading must therefore be that should come after 

instead of Mter and the mistake should have 

occurred in coppng The corrected text would imply that 
in the Smjfnti Udayana married radmivaii to enable him to 
recover hi^ kingdomp and this is what we hnd in the exianit 
play. But then Mma iriiigAi'a would have no exatnplOp and 
the reason therefor w™id be that it needed no examples, 
being the comruon theme of most Sanskrit plays, 

(S) S^Aradi^tanaya of the uth cent. A* Cp in his vLli— 

fraJk&ia (1 ni>, illu^lrales j^raMrtfa-ftSf&Jta by di.cussing in detail 
the entire plot of the Viqivadatti was separated from 

the king and entrusted to FadmivatT; the king, teeing a pecu¬ 
liar mark on Padmivatl's forehead, found that ’^^iiavadapi 
was nlive^ and passionately called on her by name, raying to 
her qfi ws’i^tfp m ui(% etc.: thon. finding Gho^havatt, he =eek-s 
for Va>avadaLtftp and, oddresing the Pini, laments ihai its sight 
lias revived hii dormant yearning for her to whom the ptnd 
was dear, (juoting in this connecrian the veric fourid 

in ihe extant Sra/fta (ri, j) ; and the play ends without 
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fiuch words as fv fi^ ^if ^what imre i.lsall I do to ‘ 
please thee ?) It is evident that ihU ajaaJysis follows the extant 
closely; but ill the emnt play, the king*s discovery 
of Vm=avadaEtl's existence from the mark on Padmainitl's 
forchcid is not mentionedn and the words qff artd 

V mfg arc not spoken by the king. Dr. Gai^apati &i^tri 
has shown that, after the verse (v.S), we should read 

IVW, 

Sw7| ^ w ■ 

(Moreoverj Once on Padnifi^airs face 1 did a beauty 
mark unique observe, 

And knew at once alive was ssbe, AvanLl's prmcess> my 
beloved,) 

It will be feeii that only the words wi of 

^Aradltanaya need to be changed to Rfl wai, and ihii 
change SuradAlanaya might have made to mil hb context, 
llie ref^son for the omisilon of this verse in the extant play 
scetns to be Eliat the copyist was a scholar, with a nice tasie- 
who perhaps thought that it would be belter, if the knowledge 
of Vi,navadaiir& exislence came to Udayana with a i^bock for 
the first Ijmc in the dream scene, nnd that, if Udayana had 
already known she was alive. It wa^ Grange he should have 
said nothing about it even Ip his confidant Yasaniaka, before 
the dream scene confirmed his impression. Such omissions 
are usual in the Malobir manuscripts of even the 
and the Af^^Aadufa, and for the same reasons. For Instance^ 
the versM ^ and of the (i) arc not 

found Jn the Srtrangatn edition, ba^fcd on Malabar mantucrijits, 
and the ^me ecLtion of the based on the common' 

tary of the Malab&r scholar Pdr^ia-Sarasvah omits as many 
as ten vci'ses, which formed part of the poem so early as 
c, feo A. C, when JinasEna wrote his P^r^mAyadaja. 

The words irff (Go, ^"isavadaits) said to have 

been used by the king must have existed only in S^araditanaya^s 
bad memofy, as they are quite out of place in the dream- 
scene, as the king would, on the contraiy, warn to detain 
VSsavadatia, and aa they cooBicr with the words « m. 
(where art thou going ?) also said to have been used by the 
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king. It is only naturiiL therofore that do not find ihem 
in the extanl play. The word^ w qrT^. on the other haridp 
find a proper pla^e between the stal^e-direction 
and the king's spciech ftwiifw i fra (Sviifififj with comm. 
1934, p. itT ). and were probably omitted because, when 
^Vftsavadatta was slipping outp it would be tnore natural for 
the kingp who had ri^en in hastep to say 'stop! stopT than the 
leisurely 'whore art thou going F Siradiltanayfl'a mdence 
iherefore shows that has come down to ns 

substantially inlact, wid^ only such omissions as were dictated 
by an over-nice crirical taste. 

(9) Rlmachandra and Guh-^chandm of the t3th century 

A* C. quote from the Si'n/m by both the author's and the play's 
namesp a verse qTtftwt^fif^ not found in the extant ptayv but 
which Dr. Gapapati has inserted in a ^ulrable context 

(p. 76). The king ^ays in this verse that gome lady must have 
l>ccn sitting on the slabp but, seeing hin^ coming, must have 
clipped away, because the flowers seemed trodden under-footp 
nnd the Silab was wrt™. This ver^e wa.s j^robably omitted for 
the reason that it w^ould he nutura! for the king and his friend 
to exchange confidences, as they do immediately, only when 
they are quite un^ispidoas^ of the possible presence of a third 
person who might overhear t heir convert ation* 

(10) ^Ugaranandin, in his 

quotes the end of the prologue of the Sunfifni as follows 3:— 

I ww il# TOXWl^ 

tftri 

Now because the phrasing iheieof dilTers materially from 
the corresponding passage of the extant play fp. 6), Dr. Sylvain 
Levi has argued that the extant play is only an adapiatton of 
Bha-^a s work, Dr^ Gagapad Sn^tri, on the other hand, points 
out that Ihe use of the n'tn^dWsTw in place of the 

Usual indicates that Sigaranandin was -only para¬ 

phrasing in his own words and in the indirect form the 
speech of the Sfi/ra dAar^i found in the extant play. 'I'his 
inference U confirmed b)' the use of the words 

and the placing of Ifrqtf (behind the scenes) before 
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^hf:. Moreover, in the passage as quoiL^ by 
S&gararuindin, wc we directly fnfonned, before ihc play begin.% 
that VaugandhmUyat^a is desirous of recovering Vat^&ja-s 
kingdom for him, while in the extant play* ibis information 
is more dminatteally left to be gathered by the afidteoce from 
the dialogues of the first Act* Dr. Thomas notes further 
that the ufidrnfta (order to move on} rrould not be addres^ed 
specifically to one individual Vau^indhm&yai[ia alcne, as 
Sigaranandiii apparently states, and ihat theu-e of the word 
^tlAaft (/j/, repeats) for h unusual. 1 uioy add that 

the words h in dramas uiud only bofore a vcf^e^ and 

that therefore the remarks of I he Sufra-dA^i lihould have 
been expressed only in verse, as in the extant play, We 
must theicfore conclude that J?figarnnoudin was only quoting 
from a bad inemory, and not directly from the Sfff/w, and 
that tberefore his evidence, so far as it gees, only confirms 
Bh&sa's authorship of the extant play. 

(ii) I^tly^ BSmaprabha, in his Prtlknl 

(nSs A^ C) narrates the stor}' of Udayana, sub¬ 
stantially as it is found in the and quotes a verse 

therefrom (jij'9) in the original SunskriL 

We may therefore conclude that the fiterary^ references arc, 
so fax as they go, quite consisten t with Bhl^a^s authorship of 
the published plays, and, In some cases, they art entirely in 
favour of such authorship, and that Uterefore was in 

fact the author of the^e pbp, 

I shall now attempt to fix the date of Bha^., ft is 
certain that he -mu^t have lived before a 500 A, C* as 
Kalidfisa rerera to him as a famoux dfamatist, fluid KflUdisa 
himself lived not Jatcr than the fir&l half of the 6th cent* 
A* C, Dr* Gaii^apati ?istrl argues indeed that, from the 
use of the words finruim (old) and (far- 

famed) in relation to Bh&sa, W‘e must infet that Bh&sa lived 
long before Kilidl'ia. Thi^ is scarcely necessary, us fiurdna 
Is only used in opposition to fittoa (new”) and ntrifimSfUt 
(living), and therefore properly aj^lies |o all works which arc 
not new, or whose aulhofs are dead Kalid Urn's work b 
moreover said to suf^rudf {fitiArnmyd) the W'orks of and 
Others, and such works must therefore tie in present possess]<;]ii 
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of the slago, instead of having been long consigiicd to the 
obUvicifi of the shelves, K&Udlsa indeed pleads for a tml 
of his nascent genius against the establii-hed fame of sdlL 
living fonces and not of forgotten classics. Here are his own 
words in Lheir^Enghsh tendering t — 

Xdt ail i$ good that is merely oidp nor poem new unfit 

to hear. 

'Fhe wise discerning only chooie, but fools by others 

blind aie kd. 

'rhe lower limit of Bha^a's dale h thercfoie only c. 500 
.V C. But scholars are by no mean^ agreed as 10 xh^ upper 
limit of Bbaia^s date, 

(1) Dr, Gai^apati S'aitri contends that Bhisa's grammar rininlanil 
is pre Pa^nian and his dramaturgy pre-THiaraian, on the Bharata 
grounds that he does not confonn to the rules of Pit^tnip and 

that the(T/Lw/ir and the AdAis/teJt^j represent a UitLlc 
and El dradi on the stage* 1 hereby infringing Bharata’s ruJeSp 
and that therefore Philya must have lived before f* fio 3 B, C 
But it is a big asEuuiptiqn that all dramatlstji nccessaiily 
ob^Gwed the rulej of Paoini and Blmratn, in pirefcrcnce to 
popular usage, and that grammar and dramaturgy never out^ 
grew theif bounds. The admittedly later Kidid&su too like¬ 
wise infringes Pat^inrs rules (Awwdr(3L34; jl/eiriin-pRthak 
Ed.- 5 t a, jj. 3S* S*+ u. V* 37 ; is. 6t ; 

rii. ig I xiii. j-G ; 3£vL Bd)i and the of Vararuchi and 

others break at least that rule of Bbarata (V. 151). which 
requires the mention of I he author’s name in the prologue. 

The represents death* and the 

[iT. ^Qo A. C,) marriage and sleep on the stage. BhAia's plays 
moreo^-er all refer to the closing benediction by the name of 
/?/jaraitj vsfya, and the AvhtdntJ^a is aware of a JV^tya ISrfm 
(ii). The nsc of the word dVSfyir-Jdsfra indeed indicates that 
Bh&sa TcfctSj not to the iVatii-siifnis, known to PJli^ini (i\% 3, 
iiOi lit), but to JlhamUi. Flniru and Bhamta therefore do 
not unable us to ffa the hqiita of date, 

(2) The PrafiJnS (iii) mentions a &rama:t^aka who h 
addressed os Bhagavmip and the A^imdraka (v) says that u 
Bramaoaka is known by his ckhttra (rag) and uses PaJi/afiatit 
as a synonym for STrama^aka, Tiie word S'raEimj^a may no 
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doubt Apply to both Hindu and JHuddhbit monks, l>ut tbic 
iAivaf'a, and the tiilci Bha^javan and Kakiapn|a are ohamc' 
teri.stic only of BuddluM nionki, mu^t thuftrore have 

lived after Buddha founded his order of monks in c. 590 K C, 
at the earliusi. ' 

(3) Pftdmavail's brother T>ar!iaka is said in ibe 
(p* j 4} to have been the km^ of and must there¬ 

fore have been the Dar^akag son of Aj&ia^atru of die 
ivho ascended the throne in t". 52a IL C. i\i the earliest- ^^lore^ 
iivcf, the Buddhist and other early lu/niS clearly 

make Udayana Vatiarfi}a and Qiajytda PiadvOta of Ujjain 
eontemporanes of Buddha and of DaHaka's father AjlSiaiatni. 

VVe iiiusl, therefore inferp not that there tos an earlier Dar^aka, 
who was Pradyota*s contemporary, but that the /'wrdwuj mis- 
takenty treat the collateral Pradyotas of L-jjjain and S^aiSuiiRkas 
of Magadha as successive dynasties of Magadha. Bhisa 
therefore could not have lived before c, 520 B- C. 

4, One verse *n' htt^' is conmion to Kaujilya (x, 3) mid 
the /^rafijffd (iv. 3), and Or^ Ga^a^jati fcfUitii contend4i that 
Kautilya quotes from the and Lliut this fact is 

indicated by KautilyaV own words inirodudi^s 

the iTrrsc* But Kau}ilya intnuduccs hh own veriios also by 
similar words (%ii. 6* 9), and it h as likely 

that the in accordance with Kaulilya^^ mstructlonsp 

d[cj< thi& verse, supplied by Kaufilya himself, to inspire 
soldiers on the eve of war with enihusiaiitd, timt Kaufilya 
quotes the as. his authority for the procedure 

he advise», because the context in both is tbe same. 
Vaugandbarliyatiap indeed, himself admits that all liis plans and 
courses were bo^ed on the AriAn ISitra {iv» The last 
finJti wh W ^iijs quoted by Vnniana (v, 2.3B) as 

an instance of faulty usage, and Dr. Gat:fcapati Sustrl argues that 
it must therefore have been taken from a I'lic 

inference is not a necessary onop but adniiEiing it. it would 
only follow that Vainana Look it from the Pratija^, and not * 
tluit the Prafijvit itself was not quoting Kau|ilya. We may 
therefore infer that Bhasa, in all probabilily, lived after 
Kau(il>'a of t 300 B. C. unless indeed thtj catant is 

not an authendo work. 
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5, I’atMijali (c. igoB. C), in his enc^'dopisdic PataflJsiU 

iffhkh reft^rs to nl]ti[>st L-vt!t>'tIting known in bb 

mem ions two plays named and Mali bandAa 

(ill. 1.16)* and an tlAAyapAa mmcd ya^ovadti/fA (iv% 2.60; 
iw 3.1^7)^ lajt finds nDthing Lo say ol BhSiyi^s plays, not evch 
of tile Bhiiia naiift iherefore tunc lived aTler 

r, ISO B, G. 

6. AlvaghOsha and Hhfisa have eadi one verse, nut only Aiva^iifjsa 
embodying ihc ^me ideas, but almost identical jn eKpresdun- 

'rhe only dilTerenee U that -M vaghO|a"s verse h free and 
direct, while Bhdm's is constrained and expressed in the 
passive voiCOi as may be seen from ihn ver^ies themselves 
ijuoted below for comparison. 

imi ff wiTfw f mii wrfh i 

^ns ipd 'I ^^ n 
(Bi/ddAa'fAjri/a siii. duj^ 
n^ffiiTFt ^fetfTd i 

mmf miTTWi: es^iFfl i 

(Mrafijftii L iS), 

Only the later anilhor would have been forced to alter the 
natural construction of the verse^ and therefore Bha^a must 
have been the later author. I'hls Inference h perhaps cun- 
firmed by the fact that As^vagho^** Prakrit is more archaic 
than tliat of BhE^iaf but any inference from a comparison of 
PrAkrits is vitiated by two factors (i) the manuscripts of 
Ajvagho^^s play^ arc very ancient and come to us from very 
near his own time while those of BhA^'s are r|uke recent, 
and the tendency of co| 3 ybu is to modernise die Prakrit 
])Ossages ; (ii) but iho Prakrit of MalaliAr inanuscripts of ci'eii 
laier plays retaitis archaic forms- These two factors neutralise 
each other somewhat^ and, sinot! Bhasa's plays are extant in 
only Malabar [uanuscripts, in his case an infcretiee from 1 
comparison of PrAkrits may not be far wrongs though caution 
may still be noedfuh But^ even dropping the argument from 
the PrAkrits. we may reasonably coududu Ihat Bhisa was the 
later author. Now A^vaghssa was Uie spiritual Gun* of 
Kaniska (c, 120 A* CJ, according to the SamyuAf^t-mffra- 
fiifaAa luid PAiirfnii-/it^hi rndd^tt translated iuto Chincik^^iii 
47 a A. C. (Uunyio Nanjio i Calit/o^ue CAiaese TrifiSfaJta— 
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noil, t^ 2 g, i ]3hl!>% cdild noi have thisreroh* lived htiom 

C|. 150 A.C. Thu^i he lived betireeQ c. i5> and Cu 50a C, 

To determine the date of Ith&ia more definitely^ it k 
r^eceisary to ascertain hk identity. T'he nine to this k fur- 
ni§lied by a compaiisRi of ihc C^jradafia with the AfrcAiAAi- 
jfra/ijtff. Assuming anUtoOihip of the CAamdatia^ 

fno^t acbolars are of opinion that the J/fcA^AAaJkafika k only 
an e^ipanded version of the CAiirudiilfii. But I have shown 
chat there is no reason to infer the common, amhorishjp of the 
GAumdtiUa and ihe *riie riue^kdoii of indebtedness 

as between the Ckdrtidafta and the -Af^c^iiAAnkaftktj has there¬ 
fore to be determined independently. 

In the first place* it should be noted ttsat the eJ^tant 
CMtudaf/a is incomplete. 

(i) It is wanting In both the and the 

(a) I'hc lovi?-fitgry of Va^anlmeiiE makes no progress 
in the extant play ; 

f5) In the 4ih Act, Yaiantui^n& expresiies her intenUon 
of ret timing Chlmdatta's necklace, and even the title 
of the next Act, as ft is found in is indi¬ 

cated in her maid's pcmiitEmate speech ; but in the extant 
play Vasantas^ni's intentioti remains unfiilfilled; 

(4} Both Samvihaka (ii) and Sajjalaia (iv. 7) desire to 
pro>x: thdr gradtude to Yawitaf:£^na for her timely help to 
lbem< but they are given no opportunity of doing so ; 

15} Sakira threatens Qiarudatia and Vasanta-^i^nft with 
dire consequeficcs, the one for intorferiny with his inlrigu*:, 
and the other for rejecting hk overtures f hut it h not shown 
wljai ^llapt; bis mischief wjj] a&sunsOp and how it will lx? 
comueracted i 

(fi) Ch&rudatia's reflection in the Jst Act (1,6) that 
even the si of 01 huts are vhited on the heads of the ptHitt 
docs not become significant and prophetic in the extant play, 
as It does in the Arf'^AcAAa^iiAtTt where CbArudatta is 
falsely accused of murdering Vasanlai enfi for the sake of her 
jewck i 

(7) Similarly fiaijaJaka's prayer {Iv. 7), that the evil which 
the foes of Chlrudatta and VQ?aRlaiei]§ may in tend them 
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should fiiact (jtj ihem^elveH, (lo*4 not bchcoitiG profihdtli; of 
Snkaia bdng 'hoisted with hli own petunj' as in the Uiththha- 
k«\ika. It is theiefore ciear that the ChtSfadum, as it it, 
is jncotnpktc. 

Tint the refetences to the secondary plot of Arynha's 
conspiracy, found in the and and 4ih Acts ctf the ifrtkthha- 
katika^ have no counterpart in the Ch&ruiam, and this 
secondary plot could not have ihetefore fontied part of the 
intended }e<|ueL Both the manuscripts ujoreover of the 
cstanl Ch&ftii,Uta alilte end with the 4lh Act* and one of 
(iiftn has iht colophon srsftiT {ChUrudaHa ended). 

We must therefore conclude tliat. if the estant CkkrudfUia is 
iticompletc, it is because the author himself left it so for some 
reason or other. If thererore Ch&irudatta was the original 
worh, Sudraha must be credited whh die original authorship 
of at least iix Acts, and an author capable of composing the 
larger and more interesting portion of the Mrchihhakaiika 
may reasonably be credited whh the authotship of the whole. 

Other considerations also lead to the same conclusion. 

(r) \ Kmaua (f. Soo A. f..) rjiiotes the verse unit aftt 
(v. 1, 3.) found in both the Miitkchkaka^ika :i. (j) and the 
Cfttiritditua fj. 2). Bui hts reading follows neither absolutely, 
but IS a blend of both. For instance, he follows the Atrthihha' 
katika in reading and the CAarudat/a in reading 

and He seems 

therefore to have been aware of both the versions and to be 
c|uoting from memory. This Inference is confirmed bj' the 
fact that he quotes the passage eni mv 

{iv. 3, 33), which seems a misquotation of eifi ji ww 
•Tifitte; *t<ef found only in the Chdruiam 

(I), and also thu pssagu fe snw a^eenTdfmw 
flv. .3, 23) which i.s found only in the Mtthhhakafika (ii). 
But \^Sinana evidently had a great regard for Shdralca, whose 
'Work, he says, abounds in the M^ha £Uii<t (iii. j, 4), and 
therefore Shdiaka could not have been a mere plagiarist. In 
the opinion of ^'amnna therefore Sadrata was the original 
author, and Charudnita only an abridged version, J,ater 
authors like Dhananjaya (r:, row A. C.) moreover mention with 
respect only the Affthehimkalika {Daioirnpaka — pp, 29,4^ 
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59 atid 9o)p and ignore tht CA^ruda/fii altogether; and, vhai 

mote significant, Dhaiiojijay^a refers^ to the gamblers among 
the roles of the J/j^A^AhiJkafi^a^ and these have no caunteo 
part in the Cft^rudiUta, 

2* The huenour {^ 2 fa) for whicii Jayaddv'a says BliAsa was 
famed, i^ found only in the tii)i as the 

CAattidaffa has omltied the entire $ccne of the gamblers* 
brawl, evidently deetning it fit only to ‘^tkklc the groundling?*"'. 
One characteristic moreover of Bhi^a's drama-?, ihat they 
should include episodes, is ^tbfied only by the AffirJk^Aahi- 
fiAa, as the CA&rpJat/a has wiped ont all traces of Ac)aka^it* 
Conspiracy. Of the two therefore, is more 

likely [0 have been Hh&sa's work, tlmn the CA^ntda/ia. 

3- The spentihe ihief Sarvilaka of the 
invoke! in Ms labours ihe aid of Kflitike>'a, the god 
of thieves, and of their masters Kanaka^akd, Dovavrata^ 
Bhgskaranandi and ^' 0 ^^birya {iii)» But his double Sajjalaka 
of the CMrttJij^/a invokes the aid, not of these extinct foi^ils, 
but nf the kieit and greatest of the rna-^ter! Khampapi 
(iii)* Xow Kliantpafs wa^ one inf the names of Metadwva, 
as ^ii.'arRnia informs us, on the auihorlty of a AtS/rf, in 
his comtntntary on Subandhu'i F^stwadti/f^^ and MMade.a 
is the hero of Sadraka''a Padma-firSdAn'/nJ^f and was a 
courtier of Vikramfttiitya, king of Ujjain 
c, 1070 A. C farafigaf K9 A- 1^4)* Kharapafa i* said M 
the .A/Itr/ff uj/tfin (p_ i^J have composed a ins fra on 
thieving^ fhe CAHrudaffa, therefore, which iK.-trays a more 
up to date knowledge of the sdence of thieving must be the 
later und more improved version of the MrkAfAAaAaiiAa, 

4 ' But the most decisive argument for this doncluaion 
Is to be found in the referiaices to the Sakya SramaLiaka^ 
(Buddhist monks) in ihe IfrcA^A/takafiAa and the CASrifdn/ftj. 
In the Iff-fAfAAaAafikat the SamvnAaAa iv said to have 
become a Stkya ^rumaj^akaas a sign of moral refoTtnatEon (i*)^ 
He later on proves the sincerity of his refornmtioTi by helping 
\ asanta^Cna in the time of her need, and scrupulously obscrvi&s 
Buddhas icxuu] prohibUions by dclicat^y raising hcTj not 
with his hand, but by a creeper^ and gjves e^rpression to the 
Buddhist faith that bliss is for him alone, who is restrained 
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in hand, moulh and senses (viij). His good services are in 
the end rewarded by his herng made chief of all iht viMrm 
It 13 ihds dear that Uuddhi^m was hdd in honour, when tlw 
was composed^ The CAArMdiiifa, <yn the other 
hand, mentions the Buddhist monks (S^akya ^rama^akas) 
only to defame theia as heing sleepless in the puri^uil of 
women (HiX and evidently thinking the life of a Biiddhi?iit 
monk to be too bad a fate for a good man like ihe SamuaAaJI:^, 
makes him only a non-Buddhist (ii). When the 

was composed, ihereforej Duddhism had so far 
deteriorated Ibat Buddhist ruonks were nuspected of seusnafily 
and therefore de^ipsed and disliked. This change in the 
popular attitude towords Btiddhi^m was not sudden,, but the 
effeet of centuries* Fahien, who visited India in 395 to 
414 A. found Buddhism prosperoui^ but l>eginning to decline. 
In the Afitdnl-ItskiifiitJt of the 6 lh cenL A* C (vii, 5X 
competed by a Itiudu author, the conduct of Chandanadl^, in 
^acrihdug his life for hfs friend Rlk^asa is said to have 
iran^cended the nobitity of even the Buddhas, The theme of 
the likewise the work of a Hindu EH Harsha, is 

the noble self-sacrifice of J iinatavAhana Bodhisattva, Bl^a 
(c, djo A, C»), niso a Hiudn, speaks in terms of praise of 
Buddha^ Dharma and Sarnghiip Buddhist teaching^?, rule? and 
philosophy, Aval&ktldvara, Raklapat^ (Buddhist monks), 
BAdhisattv'a jAtnka^, cMfyas, /rVo, and 

abf 5 tincnce from meat-eating (Mfirs^a^iAariiff^ Nii^aya-slgar 
Fd ppi 236^—aj® ; JkddiimftarL Petersou'^s Ed, p. 208) ; and 
even at the end of the 7th cent* A, C. the Hindu ^iagha suys 
that wise men of thetf own accord honour the words of 

TathAgata (S^ihi/^a/a-vadAn ; 

But already the tide had begun to turn^ Hiuen Tsajtg^ who 
^inited India in 659 to 645 A, C, found Buddhi^ixt flotiTishing 
only where it was supptuftai by powerful kings. The Pallavn 
Mahcndravniman of the sume period repr&ienls Buddhifim, 
in hh rilasa. as nn object of poiHiInr ridicule. Therein 
a Kap&B says that Buddha was a greater authority on thieving 
than Kharapata himself, in that he has cofupled his 
stealing ideoj^ from the VMiuUi and the MaMbhirata (p, 15)* 
What is worre* the himsulf, cm inolfensive and 
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kmdijr persofl, Is represented lo luLve uiidt-r^ood Huddha's 
teaching so little, to think lluddha ha's penflitsed Insurious 
living, meat and ODol drinks, and regret that the Omuiraent 
one, who wa^ so grariouis, should prohibit wine and women- 
So he reflects and begins to sujipcct that Ildddha bimscir 
might have pemniEted them, bat that the iinpetent and jealous 
Elders of the Buddhist Church might have tampered with the 
test of his teachings ; he feels therefore he will be doing the 
Samgha a good Him by discovering and publishing such 
suppressed passages (p. 12). Bulat the end of the play we 
arc left wo^idetlng what has become of his ref^earcbes in this 
direciian+ The curious reader need only turn to the 
to learn that the honest Bhiksu^s valuable researches have 
not been in vain* for we find that after all the Buddhist monks 
have either recovered the lost trea^uret or resolved to have 
their own way, le^i or no te^t* It ia no wonder iliereforc that 
We find Subandhu (c- 65* ^) viewing Buddkisjn vdEh 

intense aversion, rldictiling ks nttempH; to argue away the 
visible world, and rejoicing at its discomhturo at tire hands 
of the Allm&msfikas (Ft^ftTvadtj/fS^ ^rlranpm Kd-pp. 175, 
176,229)1 and that BEiavabhQLi (c« 730 A* C.) employs the 
Buddhistuun K&mandakt lis a go-between in a love inirigue, 
in his as if it were nothing out of the way. 

The which represents a further stage in the 

degradation of Buddhism, cannof iberefore be dated before 
c* 750 A. C, nor, bs it was known to \^amana (t. $00 CJ 
much later, may therefore safely conclude that the 

CMn^daf/(j is only an abridged version of the 
and that it was compiled in c. 750 A. C. The I?ijridra- 
that Ablunavagupta refers to in his commentary on 
the BAiirtt/a-KSfya-iasfra fon xi^. 13) mighE ha^'C been this 
abridged version or» more probably sdll, it mighE have been 
an alternative ritle for the IffcAcA^^afihi, of which we have 
perhaps an indication in (i* d). 

SOdraka rhetoricians, from Do^Ain on wards jyy) • 

aad BhJisa are very' fond of quoting the verse to illustmte difTcrenit 
^/atpABtas, but they do not agree its to its authors^hlp, 
Vallabhadeva atlribyting it lo Vileramtdftya, Sarngadham to 
^^kramadiEya mid Me|i}ha jointly^ and Ehe JLdvyapraUM 
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lo ^tldrakfu The verse Tomid iri both thfi 
B^a ^Aiiritit (i, 15) and the Mr^h^AA^^iika fi. 34^ not to 
mention the CAnrudatfa (i+ Now great poets like Bha^a 
£ind i^ildrekn^ when they borrow from others, recast the ideas 
hi their own n>ouId^ and issue them forth instinct with the 
stamp of their own Beniu's. When that La mi done, batp on the 
other hand, not only the ldeas> but the expression too is 
identicals the only alternadve Ls between pkgmUm and. 
identity of authorship. Since nctihei Bhftsa, nor SlidmkA, 
could be guilty of plagiaristn, we have to infer that, as already 
i/idicaied by the A/j'^AfAAaAtiu'^a having the same 
characteristic features Bbasa*^ playi, they were idenUcaL 
U^e have therefore to examine th& pdnt still further and 
ascertain if the inference b couhrmed indi^ndtntly also. 

0 ) To begin with, the vurire already menhoned fwrinfti ideutity 
ii attributed to djflerent authors, including &'(ldraka^ but not to y^"**rined 
lrBhfi.a and Sudralia had not been identical, wc 
should expect some one or other to astribo the verse to Bhu-a 
alM) Uib fact ihcrrefoTe isu coiifionmion, however slight, 
of the identity. 

(1) b'Qdnika's Padtna-prAi’hrUaka eidiibits the siunc ii-Saae fea- 
charactcfisiic fv-aturcs as plays. It too begins with ‘“„rk» 

the word* ifpw im; foiio„cd by the 

ffOia, use.i the word sfAnfiaita in place of ^/‘astSvuni, 
omits all niGOtion of the author or his work, is brimful of 
humour, represents u girl playing with a ball as in the amfina, 
and expresses similarly graceful and elegant ideas In crystalline, 
fetidtous and melodious diction, exhibits the same keen 
observation of nature and acute imjght into the workings of 
the human heart, and in the liappy phra-sing of Dr, Thomas 
it touches on many sides of life, and touches nothing that it 
doe.s not adom** The in addition to the 

above gua]itie.s, exhibits also dramatic skill, vigorous lilalng^ii. 
and a noble rcslroint in pathos, like the Spafim. Cut it may 
1 » thought that the prologue of the MtthchhakaUka t# in a 
dilTereui style altogether. This is because the M^hth}utka{ika 
is a posthumous work, and its prologue was composedi not by 
Siidraka himself, but by some aic else, shortly after his death, 
who prepared it for the stage, and tliat is why the Sii/ra-dASfas 
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speech opehs in So^nskrit And ends in Prakrit, unil Uiu 
refers tn kings in gcncraJ And nat to anj? one 
king in pArticular. The CA^’'uda//tj evidently onuts iliis 
opening speech tn SanskriE for rhe teasom Lliat k would betmy 
the real authorship and that it did nofc form pari of the original 
work. It may alto be objecled that the Padma-prilifMfaJ^a 
fOvilei a dissolute Bijddhi.ii monk S'ankhilakn^ thereby 
throwing doubt on the identity gf its author with that of the 
which betm^'S a more generous attitude to 
Buddhism. But, as tuay be seen from the recently pubtUhed 
.dvafifisutidii^i/:a//i^s^ra, this S'ankhilaka wus n hi^toncAJ 
irlvanictcr^ who tried tu murder Sadraka himself, and it s^pcaks 
highly of S'uciraka that he did not allow' Sankhl]aka's 
excepdonal demerits to warp his gencm] attitude towards 
Buddhism, for he sayi in this very play^ translated by Dr^ 
ihoma^^ ^'‘Oh ! the immacijlalcness of the Buddha’s teachings 
k^foulcd by such eril monks, such vain .vbavcling.s, and yet 
held in bo^iour every day, Mowevert the crow’s droppings 
do not defile the water of the holy place." We should noE 
mareover apply the same standard to a {low comedy) 

to a J^rtiiararta {rergubr drama)* This item of evidence also 
is therefoTC a substantial cgRbr[mitioj:i of the identity of 
Bh&^a and Sudraka. 

{ 3 ) The editor of (he /Wm:r firdt^Aftfaka informs m 
that Sudraka wa^ the author of Dnother play Viitstirdjff 
which is an altcrnattvc title of the Praf§jnd. If the 
£A:7riM should prove to be identical with the FriUijnd^ that 
would be conclusive evidence for the identity of Bhftia and 
S^adraka. 

{4} I| %i aUo renioikable that no eur/v Author Tnendorts 
Bh&sa and Sudraka side by side as different authors. I use 
the word advisedly; ns it h possible that imer aulhofs, 
not knowing their identtiy, might refer to them iicpaxa.luly in 
the same context. Kalidasa moiiEiotis Bhlbva, but not S^ddrakor 
as his dramatic predecessor. Ba^a, who rnakci ^ttdraka the 
hero of his A%iawMn\ omits him in hh list of previous and 
conteniporairy iiuthor?, but mentions Bhiifa {//arsAa-tAtu'ifit^ 
inlf,; pp. i-fi; 4f, i,2), V'itnana. as wc have seen, riuotes 
BhE'tt. hut niembus only Soaraka. Ku!aJ5)[hRTa varmau, in 
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mentioning dramatic predccesscrs Id the prologue lo hii^ 
mm&i Sodrakiip K Alidad, Hat^hd and 
(whose dramas are mentioned nowhere dise), but not 
the famous The conclusion h therefore irresUiible 

that BhSi-a and S'adraku were idenricul. 

(j) The ^Aarafii vdfyas of Bh&'iaS drnDia^ in variably 
refer to a Rajasimhap who was, or was hoped to becoDiOp 5ole 
ruler of ibc country hounded hy the Him&l.tya and the 
Vindhya, and extending ftoiii sea to tea, that is of HLndusthItn. 
Rojaiiimlia was therefore the name or title of the einj>eror, 
in whose rime Bhi'sa's dramas were composed. It is not 
uniiNiial for dramatists to indicAte the ruling king in the 
BAiira/d t'HAya, without however detract] rjg from its general 
applicabilityp a^ may be seen from the Af^ii^M^rniint, the 
J/WrJ and the The ui':c of the w^ords 

'mft RajasimhA* ( w\ ) morcovcF clearly indicates 

that the word R&ja-siiuha w^as tneant in particular to ajjply to 
the ruling king. The of)ertiug henedicuon^ again of the 
and the AvsmSrtikix, "Alay Balstama protect 
and *'May NArayah^ award the entire earth*" clearEy indi- 
cite that the author himself was the rulmg kingp and that the 
benedictions were intetidcd for him-elf, as the plural should 
have beeij used, if they were meant for the audience, and as 
the prayer that all those present -should be kings would be 
meaningless- The royal author was mdently seated among 
the audience. At the first publiimtion of his plays, and the 
hunedictions were addrufsed to Iiim. The author was there¬ 
fore himself a king and sole lord of nindu^hhn. This Fact 
is a strong confirmation of Uhi'ja's identity with S'adraka. 1 
may add that my friend Mr- G* Uadhara S^strl, editor of the 
drew my attention to the peculiar nature of 
the benedidiona in the and the Avimfittjkity but for 

the inference therefrum I am alone responsible. 

(6) VAkfiafiiAja of c. 720 A, C. gives Bhaia miuthur iianic 
Jvalana niitm at, &oq) i and Jvaiana-initra is 

ob\-iously only a metrical (synonym) of Agnlmitra^ 

like Pu-^papura and Kusumapura for Pitaliputra. Now 
Agnimitra Ls given as a synonym for Sadraka in a 
cited in K|Ira*ivAuu's oommentary on thv Amj^iJ^oid (c- tioo 
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A, C. Oka. Ed p. laa), This fact. tJiketi mth ihtj other 
considemtions fnEndi;>iiiril above, ulmo.st coeicIumi^c as %g 

iUii idcntiEy of Bhu^ a[id f^ddraka, vLiLich may ihererorc be 
now atcepE^d. It seems that AgnjnutTa dropped the title 

^ BhSiFa arid adopted die tide S^udraka, when he became kiiig^ 

This idenEifiaidon of Bblia with S'tldraka enables m to fiK 
Ilia date more dednitcly r>ti]l« xhe A/rcAcMaJtjfiAa nirndorts 
Nfi^aka (i* 33), evidently so nacned froni the Klamite goddess 
Xanaift, who first appears in India on Kaniska^s coins, Ihst 
this fact does not take us beyond c, 150 A. C., the njjper Uniit 
already arrived at, Kunilrika kha^da of the Skandii- 

places S'Gdraka in Kali 31^0=139 A. C, but, as it 
aUo dates the Nandas in Kali 3310=209 A. C and VikratnA- 
ditya in Kali 4000^899 A. C, which we know to l^e absurdly 
nusUikenp Its evidence is of no value, and we are left no wiser 
than we were, 

PUiieiarv betrays full knowledj^e of jrlanc- 

BfttrtUogjf tat)' astrolog>\ In the «ih Act 9, 10), it refers to the 
malefic induenoe of decrepit Jupiter, Mar^ and comets | 
and of the sun in the S[h sign, the Moon In the 4th, Venus 
in the eth. Mars in the sth^ Jupiier in the 6th and Saturn in 
the 9lh signs ; and in the 9th Act (st. 33), it says that Idars 
and Jupiter were enemies a yjt^w mciitioned by Variihamihira 
only to be discredited iL iS-ij), which has 

moreover becoine obsolulo since hk time, S'lidraka therefore 
lived after the Hindus Ijfld acquired full knowledge of planetary 
astrology, but not kter than the age of Vat&hamihira. This 
fact should enable us ici fix hk date deOniicly. For, 
Hindu astronomy has been studied chronologically. The 
^Vai^ira system k of purely Hindu origin, for, though 
Etttcmpt:s have not been w‘anting to deris'e It frou a foreign 
souicc, the names of the JV^hafraf are purely Hindu, and 
the system his not yet been traced in the saubc form Etnywhere 
ehe. The namt^ of the planet's arc likewl^ purely HiudUi 
and bear iio corespondence to their foreign couuterpartSi 
The Hindus; must thcrefoic have themselves indejicndently 
discovered and named the planets* t he words v&ra and 
arc also of Hindu origin, hut the cotiventiotml order of 
the weekd^iy mtmes based on the Check division of the 
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diiy into J4 and ihe likewise convtmuoniil i^ctarkl 

rcpre^fintatiDns of ihc sokr signs including; the P^knoe Uuid) 
ate identical or almoH identical with those oftheGrceb. 
Independent origins are therefore irnposslblc tot the week day 
names, and *1110 solar i’igns^ bnl the chronology ot their use is 
uncertain. There can bo no doubt however as to the origin 
of Hindu planetary astrology, for mo^t of th^ indis^ma^U 
technical terms of astrology are purely Greeks and have no 
Sanskrit equivalcnT.^ I’he following technical icrin^ am 
purely Greek, and arc tirod in the sauie i^enses a-s in F'auEuA 
Atexandrinui. 3. Z^riMrnt j 5, 4. Ant- 

S* AsfiAuJif / 6+ j 7* Aindfit * 8. JlrtA^ntf j 9, ya^/iVm / 
fio) AmfMj (tt) Sufffi^Adj {it} I^itrud/fard j (15) 
Ktmiidnmaj (14) VtHj {[5) Af^kilmM; (r6J Pampkar& * 
(17) Nthtka j {\%) Dyafam j (ig) and (so) 

Ifarija^ The work of Paulus alone contains nearly the whole 
of the lechnical terms adopted from the Greek ^ and the 
Hindu planetary astrology is based primarily on that of 
Rrmicus M atom us (;43d'354 A. G.)'. in whose work the astro 
logical system of tile la fftaaswfis occurs for the first time, and 
on that of Pan I us ;\lemndrinus (3 78 A. Cj. Hindu astrologers 
themselves had no hesitation in ackjiowledging thtir intfebted- 
ness to the Greeks. Varihamihira says that the Greeks^ though 
they were Mtfichchhas, were honoured like Rlshh, because of 
their skill in astrology (PfAtj/ samAM ii. ts); and he refers in 
paiticolar to J^uli^a, who lived A^ore Ats m^n fme, 

(Piifr^Aa-s$ddAfltt/*M, 1. lo), and whose mcriiJiaii VaA'anapura 
must, from its longitude, be Ak^audna {iMd. Mr, 13)* The 
Puli^a of Vavanapura (=Alexandria), who lived not long before 
^''ariha, must therefore lie identicat witli I^aulus Akxnndrimis 
of 378 A. C It is therefoTe certain that the Hindus borrowed 
their planetary astrology from the Greeks only after 378 A. C, 
This year tHerefore is also the upper Hmit for S'adraka, who 
betrays full knowledge of planetary astrology. 

On the other hand, ^'arIha is said to have died In S'afea 
509=587 A^ G* (Amar^ja^s comm, on Brahmflgupta''s 

But he himseir uses ^oka 437*^505 A. C as the 
epoch of IMs astronomJcDl calculations 
L S), and it is usual for astronomers to give the date of iheir 
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own SiddA^Mai for such epodis* We fiiny therefore reason¬ 
ably infer that he wrote in 505 A, C Thai scruptilpu^ly accur¬ 
ate and unusuallj well informed astfonomer i^lbOcUnt (id^o 
A. C) also says that VuiShii preceded biiiKeJfby s^S years and 
wrote the /^aA^Aa-siddAiififiA^ in Stolen 4a^t=5os A, (/flt/m—* 
Eng. tr. Sachau—i, 591; iL 7, 51, S6), Jt b therefore certain 
that ^^ariha wrote hi 505 _!. C, and he did not ihereroto, in all 
probabiliEy, die so late as 5^7 A C B'fidraka's lower limit is 
lhercfi;>fc c. 505 A, Cp 

S'Qdraka must therefore have li^^ed between 57S and €* 50^ 

A* C H"e learn from the Af^cAcMn^iiAa, the /MiWff- 
and B^nab A^^damfiari, that he was king of 
M&K'a, with his capital at VidU^, the modem Bhihl Itut 
from 37S to 4361 Ap C, we know the mioirs of Malva were i) 
ChandraVTirtimn ; a) his brother Karavarman; 3) the latter's 
son ^’1^s'av:uTTULn i and 4) kts ion Ihmdhuvtam'ian {^fL/ad xiiL 
00. 9 ; idi- no. 35 ; Fleet: Gufifu nos^ t, 1 7, iS)w 

Then the Guptas conquered Malva, and in 455 lo 457 A. C. we 
find Skandagupta, of Malva, in KAthiAwicI^ and in 473 
A. Kum&ragupta IT acknowledged as suzerain over Milva 
(Fleet: Gufi/a /rttcri^/iif^s —nos. 14^ iSK S'adraka could 
not iheretore have ruled over ^Iftlva before c, 475 A. C. I ho 
limits of his date are therefore narrowed to the last quarter of 
the 5di century A- C. and thb therefore mubt be his period of 
rule over MAlva^ 

1 shall now sum up my fi^onclusiDnSr 

{[) Bhl^a is rhe author of only 9 plays (i) (t) 

fivfijNS j (3) AMiseAaj (4) iluwfAo-rfl/rtr / (|) DRta- 
zdi^aj (6) ^Sia-£Aiiri/a j (;) ApmAr&Aa j (8) Padma- 
fir^JItrifaAa and fy) j 

(ii) The authorship and date of (1) (a) I?uf£i- 

GAiilJfAacAa j I3) AfadAj^Mmt j {4) JCatuaMara and (5) 
(/ru^than^ti Biio tirtCCftain ; 

(;ii) CA&rudiif/a U only an abridged verbion of the 
AffcAiAAaAafiAa compiled in f* 750 A C. ; ^ 

(iv) Bha-* is idenikal with S'fldraka, king of ^lllva 
(£. 47 S A. C,) i 

{%') Hhlia's plays havie come down to us aIni<Ml intact, 
with some omisbion!i. 


KARLY ISDIAN POETESSES 


< PROr> HAttANCtlAKIlRA CifAKLAD.VR M A. ) 

Podtjf wa‘ I he Ricdiiiin through which riidmn thought »ughi to find 
expTCinou from the earliejit litiics and Indian women, with thdr natural 
instinct for ait, have coniHhutcd their quota to tlie poetic literature of 
their counlry, in every peiiud of the development of il.t civtii<aiidn and 
culture. Whether an inspired reers through whom the Vedic hymns were 
revealed, or at singcra of the TWeet mitl tender couplets in Prakrit, the 
popular speech of the million-s, or again, as poeletiet writing in the 
polished and elegant, though Fometfmes artificial, stan/as of classical 

Sanskrit-in all the diirerent phsFcr of ihc development of Indian jwetty. 

ladies in India are found to have taken no mean furt. From ihe tlrne 
ofChcKhi, the Vedic fccr,—who in tile early I-edit nge, several millenniums 
ago. [Kniied out a spontaneous offering out of ihe abundance of gratitude 
to the A^vinv, the heating geds, whose minntration did feed her a min 
to loveand .ndr-re—up to Toru Hull, whose mighlingalc voice did reek 
utterance in a foreign tongue, in a foreigit land, wc can trace an unhroken- 
seriei of Indian poeicstes who tan late no insignificant parrlion beside 
ihe singera of lire other res. 

Here W‘t ihalJ confine ourrelvcs to the pceleiscs of the earlicit peiioil 
of Indian pceiry, viz. iha* of the Rgvedtc hymns. Ancient rndian works 
on ^gvcdic literatUTc tike theof S'auruka arid the several 
AnuAramsttjit, have recorded Indian tradiiions about the authorship of the 
hymns and in many cases these ttaditions are supported by ttic meniion 
of Ihe name-s of the authors! in the hymns ihem'dves. Though in soino 
cates wc have tea;ons to doubt the validity of theie traditions, yet there 
is no question ihat they are in the main reliable, especially tvhen we 
consider that the greatest care was taken in India in very early times to 
keep up the ancient national literature in its purity. These ancient records 
assign to female seers fotnclitnet tingle venes and fometimes groups of 
^ them oTien running into whole hymns. 

The ^rsAoMuiramani and the Mfhaddivitii have speci.alty brought 
together a list of the female seers {brahmavSdiHyak) of whom they enumer' 
ate twenty-seven^ but many of them are of a mythic character and it is 


1 . Srhadin-ati, ir. 6a-86. 

9 
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with only ihe group of nine who, according to the “^ang 

the praiifes oC the deities" ihai we are more ocariy concerned* But even 
here we h^ve to dismiss at least iw'o vijs:* Adiii, the moihcr of the godi, 
and Juha, the BrahmajR)!, as haung too much of a mythic tbaracleir. A 
focond group of nine in this Ibt ^converse w iih tcers and ddtics^ and 
though we may claim some of them gentiinc authors of hymns and 
T/erseSp we are not ^ure if wc may loch u[>on all of them as poetesses in 
our sense of the term, there being seveml denizens of heavert included 
among thenip such as the wife and the mother of Indrap Urvaii—ihe 
ApdaiaSp f^ramft—the canioe mfessenger of the gods, ihe nymphs of the 
rivers^ and lo on. The remaining group of tlLt^e reers is eniirely beyemd 
our lieOfc they biing not only the seers of their respective hymns but 
also the deities addressed in those hymns, so that Ihey sang of thdr 
own thoughts and doings each one of them ^raivjng 

herselfas the deity'i to this ]a.\t group Ijelong STi, Sorpa'rBjAl, 

\ Be, S raddhB, Fed hi, Daksi^Bp Rat rip and SOryB SwviErT. we are 
speaking of only genuine human beings who might be held responsible 
for any venseorgfouporveries ntlributed to themp we leave ande the 
goddesfes who lauded their own selves as wdl as most of those of the 
second group who held converse with reers and deities. We may also 
exclude from our ccmsideTalion, Upani^atl and NLsad. reers of tome 
verses in theA^Vffr, Of apocryplial hymns as rlie?e do not bdoug to the 
auiliorilative text. Our li-l h ihus reduced Id eight female teei^— 
Ghoship GodhB, Vi^vavStB. ApaiB, the sister of Agnilya^ Lofi'ftmudrfi^ 
SaSvatIp and RomalK—whom we may look upon as the real authors of 
the hymns or verses as.^lgucd lo each, depending upon the statement^ 
of I he works we have spoken of 


GhoskA 

Ghoshi, the first lady in the above listp ha^i nwtde the laigest cantri- 
butioiiofalL Two entire hymns (39 and 40) in the tenth Jfaifdijln of 
the IJgvedn are attributed to her. Hm wa^i a family of gfvat seers : 
her grtindfAthcTf DirghaUinia!:^ is the Ecer of many Rgvedic hymns, a 
singer whose praises are mng by the Rgveda Itself-"!he chief {BrahmSJ ^ 
of those who sicek to obtiain the object of their pious works and iheir 
leader (charioteer) '*; the Br/^dfvm tells us how DhghniBmcL^ wn. 


J. XistfffiB Traill, Wilson. 
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ihrown into a river by his 5ervajiti> and was carritid down-is^tream to the 
A&g4 country, when finding U^ij, a ?ilave-girl of ihc king, fondly devoted 
to MniBolfp he begot on her the R^t Kukstvat^ who in hi> turn is a ho 
a soer of numerous flgvedie hymns* This Kak^lvat was I he father of 
Gho&htl; but though bom of sudi dUdnguKhed ancustor^h GhoJiil un¬ 
fortunately could not hnd a wooer who would tevk her hand, 
had the curse of while leprosy and she was growing to be an old mild 
in the house of her father when the tw-in healing gocU, the Ainns, who 
ore also sung by the name of the catnc to her relief and freed 

■ her from the loathsome infection* She speakj^ from her very toul when 
she sings in pmwe of (he iwin gods, “You Na^atyas, arc the yood fortune 
of a damsel growing old in her falhefs mans^ion ^ the protectors of the 
abjeetp of the blind, of the feeble, they call you the physicians of the 
siacrillce*''^ And her father^ Kakalv^at, sings again and again of die 
glories and achievement i of the twin gods and is full to overflowing wtili 
lbankfiilnes3s for the cure they effected of his dear daughter : the son 

of UiiJ," says Knksivai in a hymn of Jus, ''address to you (ASvins) 
audible prai?^c^, in like manner as Gho&hl prai ed you for the removal 
of her whiEe-imted (skin),'"" and again he rerers to the same wonderful 
cuTEj ^'Vou bestowed, AfSvins, a husband upon ChcKiha, growing old, 
and tarrying in her father's dwelling/'* 

Her fore-fathers had long been singing the glories of the twin gods : 
Dlrghatanias, her grandfatherp in two hymns extols the deeds of (he 
Alvins who cured him of btindno^s and were of great help to him in his 
Jong life of a hundred years and more, and to her father's hymns in 
praise of these god^ we have already referred* Both the hymns of 
which she is the seer arc addressed to tlic A^%ins whose great deeds 
in the hoary past of the Indian Aryans are extolled by her, and her son, 
Suhastya, toOp sings to the same gods :ind In (he Fame metre eis Ins 
mother.^ iVlany arc the achievements of the Alvins sung in the hymiii 
of G hosh & and they have for med a ri ch store from which ha^-e been 
gleaned historical factii of great importance* 


1 . Bj^ha4divo/iL^ ed. MacdDneh, hv ai—3^* 
3 . K. 3^, 4h 

3. A*iw* f, laa, 5. 

4. 1. 1(7 p7 * 

Si 41 . 
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Glio.-hJl herself tell her ovrn story i the husband thtit she obtained 
Appears, from her own words, to have lost a fonaer wife whore loss he 
was bewfljJiTig when he applied for the hand of otir poetess 3 and for hbn, 
for his health and wealth, she pray? to the twin gods. 

Addressing the Alvins, she sings apin idth reference to herself:— 
"The daioseh Aivins^ has been bom ; let him [n search of a bride approach 
her j for him let Sihoots of com sprout tip; by drtue of your deeds of 
Jove for him lei the streams flow as if down an inclinej for him who shall 
not be liable to lo^ hU life at the hands of any onOp let there be the 
power towards her* let there be power to exercise the rights of a htisbond " 
towards her. 

^ The htiibands Airins, that pray with tears in their eyes for the 
(long) life fof their wives), husbands who get for them A scat at the 
sacrifice, who hold them long locked up in embmee, who get the darting 
child for the manffl (for olTering them ob1aliait!i), to such husbands the 
wivei bestow happiness by embraces, 

“He untlerstand nfll this: do you, AAvins cxpluin k well, how it is 
that the young husband loiters in the hou'e of the youthful bride. 
This h Our desire, Aisans, that we lepaiT to the dwelling of ruy hU’band, 
youthful, vigorous, manly and devoted to hjv wife, 

“jy^vins, rich in food, lords of water, twin a^ociates, may your good 
wilt come down upon us. control you the destre in our heart t. Yc have 
been my protectors, nay, being toved and adored, reach the hahitaiinn of 
my husband with joy. O Aiviuj, while at the house of my man do you 
be slow prospenty, and a heroic sou upon me who am always ready to 
extol jour desdt j lords of the waters, do )vju make the fords (on the 
way to my husbind’s lioute) ewy to get across and remove the tree that 
stands on the fold and any evil-minded man (that may withstand ttt), 
"Aivins, twin gods of goodly aspect, whero, in what eourtlry, among 
what people, are you taking your pleasure to-day? HTio is it that detains 
you? To whose house have y ou rcpoiied * Is k to that of a sage who 
smgs your praises or to a des'rrtec offering you sacrificial obTacioos 

GoohA 

The story' of the nest BrabmavidinT poetess of ibc jlgvcda is told 
in a few words. Her couirihuiion to the \^. according to the 
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consists of a vtirse and a half, ilie seventh vcRis 
together wjih the last hrmisiidi of the *islh, of hyniji 134 of (he tcath 
ml of the hymn having b^n repealed to Mandh 11111, the 
son of Whether she bore any collection wiih Ma.ndhlifi y 

more than we can tcHp the Vedic literature ofleiri^g co light on her life 
or deed^. The first hcanHiich of which she is the iccr is addressed to 
■ India. "Thou dost Eubjugate (thy foci) under younelfp Q Maghavanp 
as a goat with its forefoot doe? with a branch/"* The r.cj?l vcr?c u 
addressed to the Vilva-devas, ihe all gods : injiire you in no way, 

yc gods/' it goes 00+ *'fior do we inflict any atinoyancu with the teaching 
of ihc ^fan|^as, We take entire hold of you with wing and nrms, as it 
were/^* 

^*tSVAVAlll 

A iivavatfi was a Brahmavidini lady of the .\tri family to the memberit 
of which j.^ attributed I he auihorship of the whole of tire fifih 
The family leem^ to have been spread over a wide area thai embraced 
the risers Paro^^i and the Vamuni in itself.^ The hymn of tix verier 
attributed to her* aliio belongs to die lifihp the family rrmndafa of the 
Airis.* fn the fifiiE verse of her hymn wc find her at dawn making 
her approach to the sacrificial fire when it is blaring bright^ with the 
sacrificial ladle in band ready to o/Tcr from it to the gods. Let her 
speak for herself: "'The full Oamiug lire throws out htn beams in 
the glowing firmamentp facing the dawn he shines far artd wide, 
chanting the gloriei of the gcKb wiih hymits of obeisance 
and with the ladle of butter full of oblutions^ VS^%^vErS proceeds: 
towards the eau, to the sacred fire"^ She appears to be a marifiod 
wife praying for mutual concord between the pair whom the nUj>tbl 
knot has lied. Apin we give her words m fhe pray? for a happy 
wedded life, and for riclsej wherewith to cany on the domestic duties 
and at the same time for OfceT|x>wer3ng the activitEes of the enemies, 

I. Kaiyayan^p Surt^tnukr^amanf^ «d, MBcdonelh pp. 43-44. 

3. X. t| 4 » G (b). Trans. Wilson. 

3. Riv. s, 134. 7 

4. tnd^x^ I t7i 

5* ffjir. V, 28. 

<L K&t;fiyaira, 5ortAj9Nkrdjndjnr, cd. Macdouell, p. 19 

7. Rip. V. 28. 1, 
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"Agnit do thou rcp<^ our foes to eu^iurc our great good fotiune; 
let ibe riches brought by thee be of the higbe^rl and best. Make perfect, 
O Agiii, the wedded life of the wife and hii^hkind by isuiiiat concord m>d 
restraint and do thou overpower the sttengtli and energies of oil ihoic 
who would be hostile to tisj'* iiune of noble ihou^bt has been 

quoted in the S^ukla Yajuneda.* This hymn of Vi^vaviti is of importance 
as showing the high posidou occuped by women in the llgvcdk limes. 
It shows her taking an equal ptart in the ^acrihee and in her short but 
vigorous hymn Viiva^fira reveals herielf to be a lady of foKrtful perso- 
iraliky, dignihed and restrained, and withal she shows her woman's heart 
when she prays for an aimosphere of love and concord in her horne. * 

ApAU 

Apfc!a also was a daughter of Atri to whose famUy, we Itavc seen, 
Vi^Sravirii belonged. She givci vent to her afflictions in impassioned 
utterances in the hymn !ihe ^ddres^es to indra, mid ihit finds a place 
not in the faruiiy book of the Atm, but in the eighth rnttfidj/n, Jt is said 
that with thii hymn s-hc invoked Tmlra to free her from her skin^lbeaie 
and there are references in ihe hymn iti^olf to rhis fact. ITie btory of litr 
life is given in the but quotes it from an earlier 

source^ the S where it is found in greater fulness* 

Apal&, a daughter of AtHt afflicted with a lUo diawe, so that 
hair would not ^row on her skin* For thi^ slic was haled by her huvband 
and was forced to repair to her fatber^s re idei^ce and there she made up 
her mind to devote herself to India and win his favour.^ How she at 
last was blessed with the favour of that great god and purged of her 
banc is thu-s beaulirully narrated in her own word^ In the hymn ; 

"A daniielk while going to the water to fetch it in a pitcher, found a 
piece of the Somi^plant in the pih. While coming back to her hou*c, 
she thus spoke. Tor Indra. ihn lord of llic gods shall I pres and prepare 
thee, for S akra, iht mighty one, thall I partis thee and make thee ready 
for ofTering. * With these word-i ApaJa ihrew the foma pieces into her 


Hfv, V. 3 

i. VdJ. xxsLiii ia. 

^ Bfhaddruat^, vi. gg—jg45. 
4, 4^firp vlii, 91, 4. 
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mouthy and as she walkM began to ciush them between hef t«citi which 
^R\‘c out a souEtd as oC the frictioii of two pece> of stone. Iitdra, he 
heard the sound of her jaws, thought It proceeded from stones pressing 
sorrm for sucwficc and hastened to the spot, but when he saw that it was 
Apia's teeth that w^ere produdng the sound and not soma .stonOa^ he 
turned his back lo A pill b and was going away* Then ApifJl thus called 
after him 1 ''O 'rhoii that gee'll from house to bouses a hero, !>hiinng and 
resplendent in thy glory (for a drink of sofffa), do thou driitk this s^rrtu 
pressed by my teeth—this famn together with fried grains of barleyT with 
Jktram/^An, with cakes as well as with [he chanting of hymns/^ She added 
further, *'We would know thee, but we know ihce not (as tliou comest) 
on the pa(h*” With these words she addressed the soma-juice in her 
mouth, '"O sorem, flow thou forth for Tndra slowly and yet niore stowly* 
in shiw drops as it were,"'* Then did Iiidra dritik the soma from her 
lips and it is for this perhaps that the ^fAadJtrafa aay;^ that Jndra had 
fallen in love with her* when he had seen her in the lonely liermitage 
of her father. And now that Indra had been so propitious to her, she 
exclaiiur in tnuuipb, **Many limes let Indra grant us power, many 
rhings let Indra give us, let him repeatedly make ns rich, many tt time 
hive I incurred the hatred <jf my husband and been forced lo wander 
away (from hiiii\ but now may we be united to Indra-^* And then asked 
Tndm,''What would you have, Apnin, my darling T And i^he prayed, 
"These three places, Indra, do thou make them all to ^row abundantly— 
the Ixild head of my father, and his (Ixirrcn) field and my body. 
our field which in barren, and my body (affiicLed with ikh-dkease) and 
again my fathcr^s (bald head),—do thou make all of them fuU of hair*'* 
"Make pie, O S^akra, to have alundant hair, {and^ to be faulticis limbed 
(and) fair-sktnned."' Hearing this Indra waii mightily plcrL<ed, and "passing 
her through the carriage-aperture, (between the body) of the car and the 
yoke, drew her forth three times. Then ihe became fair-skinned*. And 
out of gratitude Apilft sang—"O S'atakratu, thou of hundred saciifici^. 


I, viii. 91 * — 3, £a plains the Iasi part, firsi ilowly and 

ihcn rapidiyJ^ 

a ivi I A 't, 9 ?, 

3. /v'tv- vliL 91, 5. 

4. Rttf. vi ti 91. S'6- 

5 B.Avi. 104^1 
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three lioiei didst them purify ApJlia, dragging her through the hole of the 
chariot, through the (narrower) hole of the carl ruid the (sllll narrower) 
aperture of the yoke j and there did!>t make her have a tkin retpleadedt 
tike the sun."’ 

Acastya"^ Smt ^ 

The sister of Agastya contributed a single verse to a byinri“* of the re t 
of vhidi her sons, the fiaupiyaiixLs, me the icers. In this verie she esrortt 
king Asamfiti, a mighty monarch of the fksvtku faimly to come to the 
aid of her sons, the nephews of Aga^^tya* It appcari that one of her sotis, 
Subandhu, lay dead or dying and her other sons seek the help of She 
mighty king, the l!k>hvAku^ whom the toother also exports to 

hasten in his chariot So go to ihcir aiil *'Yoke the red hor^e^ to your 
chariot for the nephews of A^tya. and overcome^ Kiji, all the niggard 
withliDMers of oblattoti.4/' Irj the remaining five verses her sons invoke 
Subandhu to Jtfe, and in the Jast one, all the brothers touch Snbandhu 
whom they have re^usdlated back to life. The gives the 

legend connected wnh the hymn. Four the sons of Agastya'ft ^iJrtCr, 

had been the domestic priests, of she Ik^vikii king, whO| 

however, di^tnisted them and nppoiiUcd two crafty priests In their pbee^ 
Thcie latter felt upon one of the hroiherj, Siibandhn, with their crafty 
[lower ai'd their magical art, and from the pain caiiEcd by their attack 
Subandhu bWcKWied and fell. The olheriJ revived him and the four were 
reii^tated by the king in their office a-i domestic chaplains. 

Ldpa^UdaI 

J.opamudrA the wife of Aga>^tya, i» the seer of two vcrscA in a hymn* 
dedicated to Rati, the Coddes of love, Tj^pamudra is a det^oted wife w*ho 
has 1 erred her lord - faithfully and long, but her husl^rtd, the great sage, 
practises aUtteHties, looks upon continence as the highest virtue and keeps 
away from her, lest the fickle and unstcaiiy female should beguile the 
firm and resolute man*. The fond wife feels sad and miserable, bereft of 
her beloved loidt thinks herself neglected and cLaims his love and 

j, viiL pi, 7. ^ 

2 . IE, 60 , 6 p 

3. vii. ft4“^ioap 

4. JfrB. h 17^, 

5. Riv . t 179,4. 
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compinx, pointing out that mighty sages of yore who talked mih the 
very gods had not deserted their wi^-es. I-rCl tis hear her own 
impossjoned appeal: *Tor many a long year in the past, both by day 
and by as well as in the morningY, have I been wearing inyseir om 

serving thee diligently | now decay following upon idvanqcd years 
Impairs the beauty of my limbs* H'hat, then, can now be done ? The 
htubands ifhould meet their wives* 

"ITiOie ancient sages that spread the imlh far and widCp who 
talked of truth with the very gods, did beget children, nor did they 
break their penances thereby» because they found not the end* Therefore 
should wives—the partners at llieir sacriUcei, be approached by their 
husbands/** 

Agastya could no longer resist her logic and we are told in (he k»it 
verse of the hymn that the venerablo sage discharged both his. obligations^, 
both and /a/as^ both his duties of domestic as well as of a^Eio life, 

and from the gods he obtained the fulfiJment of his desires** 

S^a^vatI 

S'nivati is called in the Rgtcda the the woman,/irr 
and the NM ‘‘among women, i!> she who is distre^Fied when her husband 
is di.^tresfctl and rejoices when he rejoices^" as the dehnes 

her** She had been undergoing severe penances for long years for ihc 
Tccovery by her husband the YaJava A^ahga, the son of Playog^ of 
liis rnanliness which he had lost* In the one verse* with which 
she is credited^ she bursts out with joy at the success her penartcecs 
have achieved : “Jt^yh dear husband^ now thou art capable of 
enjoying (hfe)**' 

RomasA. 

If we are to believe Slyat^a, Ronaa^a is a Brahmavadinl of no mean 
parentage, being a daughter of Erha^pati himself* The single verse for 
which :^e Is responsible, is an outburst of youthful joy at the fir^t consci¬ 
ousness of the charms of youth, when the girl feels that she h a woman* 
Her husband, the ting Hhai^a Svanaya, a prince of unequalled might, who 

l* r, 179,1— 7 * fn the IransJation, ihe recerilly published German 

traushitlcm by Geldncr has been tpllowed* 

9 I, 179^ 6- 

3. See note by Macdonell, BD.^ translation, p. 55. 

4* Riw, vliL J- 34. 
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rilfd on the banks of the Indus,* had ridictiled her on her tendei 
age and immaturity j on this she retorts with a childtike challenge : “Feel 
me closely ; deem me no longer an immature g?fi. I am cos-ered with down 
all over like a ewe of I he Gandhirins,"* Her busbatKTs domiiuons being 
on the Sindhu, Rooiaja was naturally familiar with the cw'es for which 
Gandhara was famous. 

This young gjrl Romaii b a contemporary of Ghosha, as we find 
KaltsSvat, the father of the latter poetess receiving immense wealth from 
her husband, and the two verses giving iht talk between the king and 
the queen b tabled on to a hymn of Kaksivat without any connecdor 
with the main body of the poem with which thej’ dilTer also in metres 
the only connection being that the two verses relate to the ting whose 
power and liberality Kak.^tvat sings in the verses that precede. 




I. fiip, 1, I?4 

3 . J^iv. I 






SASANA JAYAPATRA 

* 

CPandit AbiAWWAU Thaku^p h.a.) 

or docunienta arc pdmarily divided in aE^dcnt hw books into 
two classes : riJoAijFa (pftiblic) and or Jana^ada (pfiv'are}H, The 

former again has many vaiietiej and most important gf them arc 
and jayafiij/ra. Some account of these two is given in the following few 
pages] 

S^SANxV 

Sniana in the Uw books means a donative grant* Vijnavalkya says t 
'when a king any grant of land, village or garden or makes 

a: mhafidAa^ ho should lejvo the terms oommitted to wnting for the 
informalion of future king-i/J The term mA^ndAa has been 
explained in diiTerent ways by didereni coniinentator:^. ^'iiiarQp&eliarya 
takes it to mean permanent endowment/ Devui^abhatla and 
Aparftrka take it in the setise of an arrangement made through the 
intervention of the king for money to be given annually or monthly 
to a Brlhma^ or a ddty by traders or other weaUhy persons." 
Devat^abhatta further obj-erve^ that the merit arising out of the gift accrues 
to the king i nos much aa he induces the actual donors to make it/ 
\1jnrie^vara take^ the words fimttj^jraAa and as synonymous/ 

I^ra/i^aAj means a donation generally^ Another explanadon offered 
by him of the term seeot> to indicate that a document was needed when 
a piece of land wa.^ leased out for rent which was to be ^ven either in 
cash or in kind. The Icisee wa? to pay for instance^ a certaJn sum for a 
certain amDunt of produce in the land taken qai lease or a share in the 

I, ftfia m mm * g i qifwii h 

rsj\ I. 3tS. 

3 . I 

3. tiftqq irr?t*n^ 11 ti 

I P t J5. 

4- VPI5IM* q[Riinr^T5*ffinf^ 

wfvi: I Sm. iJL p. us- 

S. ifh irfinifT Tnf^: i on i, j^o. 
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produce hscilf," Chav^-lvura expJaijis ttw tomi mfxtndkn as aislgnmefll 
of what is settled with certainty such as a fiscd gain from a mine or the 
like.* IVc think, however, that hhumM$ftpi and oU‘a»dAam krtvd 
refer to two diilinct things, the fotmer to secular donatipns i.c. grants 
to private individuah not in any way connected with rctigiodi and the 
latter to reli^ous endowments, l,c., donations and endowments made to 
Braimuoas, Gods and religious institutions. 

Both these Idndi of grants ate to be icgistered in inscriptions termed 
Sdiana. The materials on which these inscriptions are to be recorded 
are mainly two, namely copper-plates and pieces of doth according to 
YajAavalkya, Byhaspii and Vjiim.* ViimflfAchatyti comments that 
trhurjafatr^ (i, e, bark of the hircli true) is never to be ujed for this 
puri»se, evidently owing lo m peritliablencis.* .\s a matter of fact 
the andcnl inscripdons that have come down to us recording grants 
and endowments are monly written ort coppcrplatej and many 
0 l^cin style them:«Ivct m thlj account or copper- 

plate grants. We have come across no inscripiJon written on a piece 
of cloth. 

The most important thing in eoimection with royal chatlert Is tliat they 
should be precisely dated. A predie statement of the year, the month, 
the fortnight and the day on which a grant is made should be recorded 
in the plate.* tVe know from many inscriptions that dates could be given 
In words fti well as in numerals. ITie spedfication of the details of the 
donor and the donee and of the donation forms also n very impoiiont 
factor ill all rccor^ relaling (o grants. The precepts of the legal ireati- 
s(w are Shat the king should state ihe names orhim^elf and his three imme- 


3 s 


4 ^ 

5 


faw tie« ^ afg»rif«WTO tafki irw«, 

wiatfl'Biwwww: j Mi/rSi^Aard, II. 131. 

wtmt^T Hmit i yivddaraffiaiant, chap 11 . 

VaJ. [. 315 . 

tZ .. (Brhaiil>ati) 

1 mmtf 1 

<1*^ ^Iwswi^H BftlAkrdftoo Yaj. r, 3,5, 

wmturn ttm etc. (Vjasaj, .Sw,. cA. n , „ 

ewtsfto (RsuTfVTwriit'iwfetmcic— d. p, i,(j_ 

.'(»n«wtoCiN^etc,— Viram p, ipj. 
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dJiitc ixiiile anc£5tor5.^ Vi^SvarfLp&cJlirya iluiiks that tlie lunies of the 
female Euiocstqr^ should also tw stated,* The name of ihe grantee, his 
father'^i name, hia family and caste and the itame of the Vedfe school lo 
which he belongs should ahx> be mendoned in the record* It should 
contain such pardculoi^ as the value of the donation or, in the case 
of bequest of land, the statement of the area and its description by bound¬ 
aries.* The document, according to the legal treatUcs, is to be compoi ed 
by the t an officer for peace and war. -" 

is an ofhdal or military title and its HynorvymoUi title is Sufid^s 
This title h dgnihed StiifdAimjirrAihi ki ihe Ni tL 
Hkyamrha and in the inscriptions. Et will be interesting to note tn this 
connection that it is distinctly mentioned in many copper-charicrs that 
they were written {MAftn) by the Sa/idAi^ij^mMhr, The u'^md/utfip^aAfJ^ 
according to the Nitiviikypnipta is to be well vur^ed in all language^, ac¬ 
quainted with the nilcis of the different dirtm.ti and t^ies and is lo know 
all kinds of scriptffe i^houlcl also be nbfe to write Wcil and read 
quickly. The word# in ihe inJunciiQn of Vyi-ia and iiJtki/iim in 

the insenptians u:ed in respect of the S<xndAii^igraAiM in all probability 
refer to the composition or drawing up of the record and not fo acLiial 
writing. This concluiion seem^ irre btible from the high position that 
the Sa/tdAivijfraAtkii or JfaAdidadAIvig'raAiAa held in the admirtistratlon 
as well as from the nature of the qualihcations which he Is said to have 
possessed. His duty was only to compose and draft the record. The 
writing of it on the pfate was left to the kkAa^t or the profesMonal scribe. 
A fiAAiiAii is mentioned in the as a person possessed of minis^ 

j. I 315. wr^Triit^>!ki' ( Vidvampa} ^ ^ibt^ 

flftninn ftmwf ---..Siw* ck p. 1 ad. 

1. » on Ky', L 315. 

3. w cic...lParftjdfa 

P- raj). 

^ iA. p. ta j. 

4- ii!h^f^'^inwii...etc, >V' I- 

5. tilt 1 ! (Vyasa) j TartUara p. isj, 

4ifh rtrf"lr?nwi€3i?^ 1 

6. E^rakfrpaka smauddeia, 2 . 

7 * hT 4 €wf: wr[^ 

Kau. II. 10. 
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lemi qualilicutioliSp AuquiiinEud tiiLh sons 0^ cut&loms, *,k\\\&i jn cum- 
po^Jtiun, ^ gofxi and Itrgiblc hand and aji ^^pert in rn^ading. References 
io /tkAoAa arc al^o fiiiind In the injunctions nHnhutcd to VyE ra nnd 
Prajftpatl,^ A di^^duct cncnEtou of imana k found iiiKt verse occu¬ 

rring in the R 4 jan!tiratnflkara.* It h fiiid here that he should he intclli- 
gent enough to understand n thing though it ii said Oidy once, stnart in 
writing, ihar|i in reading and versed in ail the id^/ras. The mdence of 
inscripdons also corroborales the view that the composer and the writer 
were generally two difTcrent persons. They arc separately mentioned 
m the MfUidaiiOrc^Sionc InscriptionA of Kumaragupta and Handhu Varman 
as ^arir and The is termed in the Kapi- 

Icivar grant of MahabbA\a Gupta» This is strictly in accordance with 
an injunction of It k abo evident frurn this inscriptioji that the 

itAAaAit belonged to the office of the S^^dkivi^rakiku, Ffom the double 
exprthHOti and itiikki a?;cd in fererence to one and the 

same pi-r?ion, it ia only rea4^nable to 5uppa>ic that when I he 
happened to be an oxteptJonaUy hrilliant man the task of cemporirion also 
wa-s left to him. The text of which ^ays that the SufiJAm^rd/iakdri 
or the should wrise (i.e. coinporic) the royal grant under orders 

of the king should be understood in this sense* 

The process of engraving comes next* It is denoted in the inscrip^ 
lEOEJS by the term ufjtitfia. The engraver had under the guidance of 
the Stitdkim^aAt^a to follow the wriEing on the plate and impress it 
with his tools. In Ehc Kapileiii^ grant of MahAbhAva Gupta referted 
toaboA^ [he engrav'er and the w liter are mentioned as Ewo difierent 
persoiis. 

Another important thing in coniiecUon with a royal chanqi is that 
it should be authenticated. The methods of giving autlienticatton are 
mainly two. First it should be scaled with the royal seal* and secondly 

1, ^ ^mfq I Sfa, cA. p. 1 46, 

aC^ *TTiii e 

\m KifliT g Sfn. p. 1 46. 

2 . iiftnivf 1 

m lETw®! I p Ji. 

3* tTfn 5 i*x^ wirraaiS ctc,...Visou vii, j, 

4. Sffi. ck. p, laS, 

nwi (VyAsa) Sm, cA. p. uy. 
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it ^ hoy Id be given ihc ^aAosfa^ or ihe king's own hand^ i.e. an autograph 
ssgunture of the king froto whom ihe chatier emanates. From mmy 
in^criplions wc know (hat f^ometimes an aetiml repreiemaLion of a sign- 
monual was ^iven and that it was occasionally TCpre^enlcd by some marks. 
Tn plate 39 {Corftis /tiJkijrum voL HI) there are some 

lines under the words and Xho^^ aie evidently Intended 

to represent fome kind of ?ign-manual- 'The custom of attaching royal 
auihciitication to charters h^as pven iis a large and highfy iiilcreiiting 
sreries of ancient Indian seals, some of them presenting devices only, 
others only legends^^ and otheiTJj both legends and device* and rome of 
fliem being of an extremely eblKirate kind\..*.^-.+**, ,. 

Anolhet essential thing in connection w^ith a royal charter h sHal it 
should be provided with the expression meaning 'by order of 

the king himi^elf.^ Thi^ expression ^hows ihai the official in charge 
of the drawing up of the charter could not do it wiEhoiit m expre^i! 
order from the king ■ Ilufl order was either given directly or communi¬ 
cated through an officer, ^Vhen it was directly givens the custorn 
required that the fact should l>e re:orded m such in the charter irsclf. 
As a cooseq^oenco we find such expre^ions as (the otder 

h that of the gTiitUOf's own self) Wiitna^Aam\ 

(the order h that of the grantor > own mouEh), 

(engraved At the order of the granlor^^ own mouth) etc mentioned in 
many royal grants. ^Vhea the fianciion to draw yp the charter was not 
directly given^ It was commuuicaicd to tlic office of the 
through an officer ordinarily styled in Ihe tnscriplionsH Another 

regular title of the officer who carried the king’s sanction Eind order to 
the officer concerned was (coriveyor of orders) as is evident 

from the Ujjain grtuni of VAkpatirajci of Phara. The same office is 
rerorred to tn such expressions also as Gaurt 

Viram p. 194. 

V^wipi \'jram p. 193. 

fwftwq .+* F 319- 

T* B«Tti .i+ y^Jv I- 35° t ^ FarSdlani p. t 7 p 

W 5 i?i* p. T 28. 

1. TTWT^i^ ; Sfv-cA. p- 12S, 

3. Vyasa’s Lryunclion rnn etc. (Sm. ch. p. laS.) [>oints to 

the ?ame conclusion. 
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Sdrm&' (ihe order is conveyed by the M^blmahnUftTA Gauri mrrnl&\ 
Siytisitrmif and ^Trf/ttrAiijak{$A\ Hindu law 

teaU do not Eoenuon any such o^CO as that of the but we find 

in a text attribfiled to VyR^a the mentbit of da/ni and m^jA^/taras as 
persons amonjt others to be addressed by the Icing in connection with 
formal grants mth a view to give them pubilieity. 

It IS also enjoined in a text of Vyft^ that the king should put the 
framUfia and sannivti^ with his own hand just like the The^e 

two temis hai-e been explained by the Miifik^ri^ Fram^ria means 
dimension which h to be sped Tied In M^Aas or other land-measure, 
and sanfiipiia should be taken in the seo^e of site, ie- the housei or 
lands by which the property is bounded on all sides,’ MitramiiSra sees no 
utility in obsemng thh rule strictly. According to him the spedficarion 
of firumdTta and nT/iiiiWiu may be put by others as well for the 
king** 

Another legs! precept in connection with a royal grant 1 % that it should 
bear the words 'this is known by me* from the donor and ihat it should 
bear the signatures of the head of the department concerned with its 
drafting and delh^er}' a^ well as of the writer ( hAAnLt y 

We have seen above that a royal grant should be sealed in order to 
make It atithenlic beyond all manner of doubts MUrami^ra and Devuna- 
[jha{f 1 hold on the strength of the wordi daiydf and duf/nm used in the 
injunctions of MstltJ and other authcrittet relating to royal grants, thil 
such grants should also be delivered,^ The actual delivery into the hands 
of the grantees wa^ done not by the king tumielf but by the local olheiaU 
who drew up and prepared the charters. We know from the SiikrMtfi 

1* W p 193. 

2. iflM RF'® sr: i 

R(rW r^r. 11. 6* 

5. Mramit i^a, 

4. Wlft Sn. cA p. lag. 

Vispu, VII, a I (VyasA), Sm. cA. 

Ph I 2g 

^ R^Tft, Sm, ck, y, 1 aS* 

5. nfn ; Vitmm. pL 194, 

^TBT ^ wn I 

tfira ; Sm^ (A, p, 1 aS, 
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that these had to keep copies of nil documents that bore the kiog^:^ 

seal such as gmnts It b 5aid there, 'after the lapse of time kings may 
entireljf forget or may have a mistaken impression of whal they did ; so 
officers should keep copies of the royal writs to serve m reminders in case 
of doubt or forgetful neis/ The^e copies served abo another purpose- We 
know from Maou that even royal grants wore some-dmes forged inspite of 
ail precautions * The Madhuvana record of a,d. 6jo of Har^avardbana of 
Thftne^war and Kanauj bears evidence to the forgery of royal grants. A 
reference to forged copper plates may also be found in another in^riptki'n 
recorded in the /frdtnfi An/i^uaty^ VOT^ ^XX p. a r R; So it is ju^ 
possible that whenever any doubt arose as to the genuineness of a royaj 
grant the oRicc copy was looked upon as the best meaus of veriheation, 
A text of Kit)Ayana seems to impTy, however, that ordinarily the authen¬ 
ticity of a royal charter was not to be confirtned by the us^ual and ofdinmy 
tests of truth. It declaie^ that a royal charter free from the use of vutgar 
expressions and accompanied hy 'possession' on the part of its bolder, 
bearing the king's sea?, sign-manual and ollwer marks is ip be regarded as 
genuine-* According to another test a document provided with the king's 
and sealed with his own seal is equal to an attested document 
in all ftfTairs,* Evidently such documents were in encient time^ judicially 
recognised without any question is to their genuineneis. A test ctf 
PrajApaLi also goes to corroborate this view. It says that royal charters 
are by oil means to be admitted in evidence for the dedision of doubtful 
matters ; they do not require any oibef formal proof except Ihe fact that 
they bear a seal and i sign-manuaL*^ The reasons of the extraordinary 
degree of confidence placed in all public documents are not far to seek. 
First they emanated from the highest authority m the land and secondly 

I- bwfwif ^r*in 

I n, 33d. 

3 . DC. 333. 

3. I 

ttw: 1 Sm . p, 146, 

fm I« i 

4- ttw: rtei 1 Wl ^tlwn 1 

Viram, p. 195. 

S. wtdi'ei'w iTfm fnwft nrrmwi t tn: pi 

Viram p* 199. 
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M possibles care waa taken to gk-e them a wide publicity, find some 

jffif// test$ which lay downihat a royiil gratiL should Contain an address 
made by the king to the officials, the me^engers, the fjhysidam, the 
the relatives imd even the mleccA^ and cA*indSL%^ in the land 
to the following eficct: "I for the increase of rcUgiotia itieiils of my 
father and mother and of tnyiseir make this grant tosJay to So and So, 
son of So and So, who bebng?^ to the Vedic school So and So',* Oiher 
texts inform us that the king was to declare in th^ grant itself for 
the information of future kings and ministers that the grant would hold 
good till the sun and the moon lasted and that it wa^ to descend by right 
of inheritance to the son^ grandson and more remote descendants and tliit 
it was nevet to be reduced or repudiated and that it was entirely exempt 
from all AMmas. He w*as also to declare tliat the reward of making a 
gift was residence in paradise for sixty thousand years and the pianishment 
of reptidlalion was condemnation to hell for the same period." U'e know 
further that the grant was to contain a request from him to all future 
kings for the making of gifts in the following verse 

wA wi^ mhi I 

^ xmi?; n 

A royal charter is essential^ a? I>cvat?abJvafti observe?, not to complete 
Of validate a gi^lt, for a gift is ^ulid os soon as the donee approves of iu* 

It is necessary tn so fax as it serves lb make a recorded in it perma¬ 
nently endurable.* YBjfiavfllkjn fjpeaks of making a royal grant perma- 

1. 1 li ^wi^ fi ii 

Pari Sara p 1 2$. 

2 , t^4ttt°g ftxPiiPi; 1 1 

^Tii; 1 qfw xe^wtN fl 

qfi?' aiwfmfw tm 1 wpnfw ^ n 

S*n. Ch. p. 117, Julius JoHy accepts the reading for AMiya 4 

and expkmiE it ^ dimlnuhon by the allotment of scares to the 
king'd attendants and so forth- 

3. i^in if 1 fut- i Sm* cA. p^ 1 a? 

4, ftt^ ; Sm^ (A, p, 1 
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pent, U'bat he meaps by k is^ DeYH^abhatfa points otitp tliat ihc (pft 
registered in sucb a grant should be made pennancnl.* These grants 
were intended iindoublcdly to have the eJTecl of title and in fact copper¬ 
plate grants”arc them^elvei the acttial litie deed^ and certiBcates, 
VidvaiGpftchtttya that a gift of land may be made permanent by 

^Arimfce^'dranyam* BAUmkcAidrafiySya is the e^preation genemlly 
occurring in the inscriptioiu. This term has not been explained by any 
one satisfactorily* The exprea^ion ^AumkiAidra is foiipd in Kaujilya's 
Ar/Aiiiastra* and it means according to Prof, Shamsastri division of 
Jand : B/>hIer quotes three lines from Vftdava's Vaijayantl and espl«a 
ih:kt i}Ahmk<Mdra land unfit for tillage.* BAtimkcAidraf^^f^ 

used by Vi^vaiOpSchfiiy'a may be understood to inuan placing h^les 
(ditches ) in the landp Tbe^e holes or ditches might have seni^ed as 
boundary marks for the lands giAen. 

A technicaE rule in coppccdon with a royal edict is that it should be 
written in a refined language, i c,f Sanij-krit and b0 free from all ‘^nlgm 
and ungrammatical expressions* Authorities all agree that it should never 
be written in a local dialect.^ 

JaVAPATRiI 

When a person gets possession of a movable or immoi able property 
by means of adequate proofs or when he becomes victorious in a dispute 
regarding partition or is acquitted from a grave accusation^ then the king 
who might have tried the ease personally or through the chief judge 
should give him a decree which is callud fayi^patm fUtp a document of 
success)/ A fayafifra should genefaUy comprise llie matter adduced 

1 * ete.i Jwbi. cA. p. i aS* 

s. 3 Bfilakrl^ On ySj\ I, 310. 

3. Kau IL j. 

4. Edft£riJfiAiii /wAn, Yoh L p. r74- etc., 

5* gfepr^w^fifi R 51 i 

3 | j etc , Virani p. 193, fltuii*?- 

MiiEkshari on IL 8^, 

6 * t 

**: wr^ar ftt4t 1 

rr^M>^ Tm^ l (Vy 5 "a) Vlmmitrodaya p, 194. 

ParEiaTadhanrui Samhita reads for gfhfvnipw i24i 

Smriri chandiika reads wnnfmtrwP^TU:^ p- l 
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ta be proved, the answer, ihc judge'^ niling as to on whom the burden of 
proof should lie and hi^ dedsion.^ It should bear the tayal sod and be 
SLgncd by the chief Judge and other talf^as or DDetubers of the rnbuiml* 
Katylyana ordains that the king well as the saifA^\sads{\htjn 6 go^) should 
gjve their or slgn-biaiiuals to it in accordance with the general 

rules for writing docutnents.' As to whut matters should be contoioed 
in a Jiiy^jkifra we should also look to a verse of VyAss which mns as 
follows * 

<n\i init 

Uf\i wfhfTw^ q?rr wftfhrinpi a * 

^Eitramijni points out that owing to the separate mention of the word 
pram^na which m^ms proofs Arty^ should be token in a diflereDt sense. 
It may be taken in the sense of pr^fy^moAixlila which means nothing but 
the deliberation of the judges as to on which party the burden of proof 
will lie^* means the deposiuons of witnesfes^* Sq the ver&c 

just quoted declares that a Ji^apafra should contain the plamt, the an^wert 
the delibtratiori of the judgei: as to on whom the burden of proof should 
lie^ proofs and ihdr examination, the depositloni; of witnesres and last of 
all the injunctions of the legal as interpreted by the members of 

the judical iribunah KaiyAyana has two verses on the subject* Eoth of 
them seem to suggest that there should be a definite order to be followed 
in pQEtIpg the contents in a Jayapafm, But as there is no agreement 
between these two verses as regards the contents^ the order suggested by 

i. I i ) 

Mit- on n« 91, 

a. 1 1 

( ird^ ) Mit* on 11. 91. 

■i- ftiwTuw i <eiEw i 

^ m f^i: 1 uwt ii^dwwl nw n 

Sm. (/l p. 130^ 

4. Sm. cA* Pi lag. Par. Dh. Sam. P. 1^4. Viram* p* [94. 

5- iiWTW« m\ 1 Kl* 

fir^n ^ ilh etc., MitaA, on 11, 8. 

Twiwfwafwfr^ Sm, cA p. 13a 

6- PPT^ wifwiwwri I Sm. tA. p. 130. 
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them h tiot also identical^ Thw one of them says that the fir^t thing to 
be placed in a Jayapafra sboitid be the plaint and the anawej and itien 
the delibcraiiDn^i of the chief judge and other or ineinbers of the 

tribunal or ahe members of the corporation m the ca^e may be i then 
should be put the vieir of the legal treatii^cs on the subjecc-matter of the 
suit in questtofi and last of all the conciiriTcnce of the judges.^ A Hindu 
judgment sbow^ that this concuience was expressed liy some such eX' 
pression as ^ammatira/ra* and followed by the signature or the judge 
^ving the concurrence in his own liandwriting,* The other vene of 
Katy&yana declares that the contents of a J^yafaii‘a should be the plea- 
*dings, the deposition of each and every one of the wltne^ei, the manner 
in which the sdc is decided and the actual dcdsion of the suit^ Alt these 
should find place in a /tTyafinira one after another in the order indicated,^ 
in pursuance of the rule^ for writing documents in gcncraL* 
Raghunandana thinks^ tLtt the purpose of putting all theie things in a 
/aynj^iUra is to show that the judgment bos been thorough in all respects. 
The utility of some of the contents of a Jaya^atra is also feltn 
Raghunandana further thinkSf wlwn the question of retrial comes up. Thus 
the pra}‘eT of the defeated party for a retrial with a pica qtdte dilTcrent 
from that taken by him prcriously as revealed by thewill noc 

wwmrt it mt: itth i 

fitld fBlhinTO rtfli i Sm j^o. 

1, "A judgment of a Hindu Court in Sanskrit'—Crf/rw/m fFak/y 
VoL XX1%^ No, 38. 

3, 1 Sm, p. 130^ 

4, I Prill qm wtuni 1 

qasimWT 1 Raghunandan p, 6iX 

Sm. ch. reada afiniT mfrov nm -In the first line and in the 
last line* p. j 30. 

One of the meaning of the word ah^a/^a Is document and hence 
Jhiiram e^ndcntly means "according to the rules of document." 

5, tor w Pfw^ fiTO«t^ruipa!m 

WWiiftrsfeif €1 ituild, P[iiw« I Vyavaharatattva 

p. 60, 5ee also VividarbaTasetu (manusertpL], 
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be enlf^rtainf^cL To put it in a concrete ronrij when the shows 

that he was defeated by the Eubaiission of (plea of denial) his 

application for a retrial with Mnifwi/arti (plea of sjieotaL estceplion) will 
be dlsallowed^^ In like manner an application for a retiia? is also to be 
reiected whei^ it it seen from the j^tpipafra that the proofs proposed to be 
adduced arc of difTerent kiJidi from those by which decision was previously 
arrived at> Xow in the abience of any tnention of reply and pioofs in 
the jayapafra h would have been impossible lo oscertajn what kind of 
reply the defendant gave on the previous occasion or what kind of pruof 
was resorted to. The value of a joyapa/m as a whole is also ititmen^i^ 
to a defendant when he takes the plea of rei-Judfcala, JlecaiJ*e according 
to Bihaspati and Vyisa il is one of the prindpal mearus by which this 
pica can be substanlisted.' 

/iiyapa/ra seems to have ^veral varieties and one of them is mentioned 
In a tejsi of Kltyayantu Till'S text declares thnt wben the complainant 
establishes his case by adducing evidence the /ttytfpufra given to him 
is called/ff/MJj'iiH/'O. Wq quote the text below i— 

frcifn ^ itf^*fi I 

¥mn H ^rrt^ Mlo^ i 

Dev'upabhaftd points cut that the word prftmSun in this text indi¬ 
cates that the term paJcMfkara may be ap|>hed to a J^yapaifa only 
when the four parts of a judicial proceeding are in existence and recorded 
in in When there arc only two parts^ that is to 5a)\ when on account 
of the subnus^ton of ^atyof/jra by the defendant, adducement of proof 
and pr^fyMaJi/a {dcliberaiion os to on whom the burden of proof will 
lie) become unnecessary the record of victory containing these two partSi 

qrtftir?? iw ffir t Vyavalmra- 

Uttva (p, 6o.) VivftdabTiangir^va (manuscript), 

3 i gw: i Vj^vaharatattva p. 6o. 

3. 'STiX ^ s (Bfha^pati) snr- 

iirt; I 5 m. c ^. ?, 119. 

(Vjasab Sm. p, 1 19, 

4 . ^ n ,15, , 
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imiiiely the plaint and the answer J=hould be called jayapatra and not 
faUhiiksra} 

The term pakhsfkara occurs also in the Arthaiitfra of Kau):i]ya In 
the followin^f rule :— 

wnnEwNmiRtt q^wiww: i * 

Prof. Sham Sastri has taken Ihe term in the renic of ‘sentence of 
punishment* and rendered the passage as follows i — 

Sentence of punishment shall be pasted the very day that a defendant 
accused of assault fails to answer the charge made against him. 

>\ e think, however, that the term pakhStHta occurring In the 
'Arthai&itm is not far different in meaning from that of the DhamiaJistm. 
For the true meaning of the rule just referted lo we should look else¬ 
where, It is laid down in the yii^<t»alkyaimfti tlial in a capital 
olfencc, (heft, assault and abuse, where a cow is the cause of action, in 
slander and aggression, in a law suit where the character of a woman 
is involved or where the right over a .slave girl is disputed, the defendant 
should be made to answer the charge immediately,* Kityuyana also 
ethoes the spirit of this rule by raying that the proceedings should be 
speedy and immediate in actions done very recently.* If we interpret 
Kaulitya's rale in the light of Ihe tests of Yijflavalkya and Kfttyayana 
It would mean that judgment {pak^Stk&ra) ihould he passed the very day 
the defendant fails to answer the charge of assault against him, We fully 
agree on llicse grounds, with I'rof- Julius Jolly tltat/afiAtf/itien of Kaujdya 
seems to cotitain a reference to the Jayttptt/ra of the nharma^Sitias.® 
The real importance of the mention of pak^atAHra in the Ar/Aalisr/it 

1. g wrflwnPRl 

I The four parts of a judicial proceeding according to KotySyana 
are ^wWI. ufliwfWT and ftrautg ; VijiiSncivara does not regard 

Uimwfrm as a distinct diiisron and oeexuding to him the four ports arc 
(same as t Aw ) gipm? (same as awnra ), ftsuKt^ nnd 
{S//I, rA. p, 27 and Mit. on ysj. II. 8*. 

3, IH. 19+ 

3. ratttiii wa 'F' »t*i^wivii *w: i 

n. II. , f 

4 . »ii5i I ^ i 

p. 94 ; and again m ^ etc, p gS- 

5. A Javanese Jayapatro. Caleuka fJWify iVi/Zer, Vol. XX^', No. 3a. 
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should not be lost sight of. It erdoubtcdly serves as an evidence gf 
the great anticiuity of Indian jayapatrau 

The. iMltSk&irS mentioDs another kind of document ^mpatra by 
name, We know from a text of Killyayana that contradicjbn, hostile 
altitude towards the wimesscs and the judges, non-appearance, silence 
and ab‘con(]ence after being summoned—there are five of the causes 
of non-suit,' iVe know further from some legal texts that the party 
non-suited, though he will not forfeit his churn to the sutgect matter of 
the suit, is liable to be punirbed> Now in order to punish him on some 
future occasion a judgment of non-suit is to be put on record* and snch 
a record is called hmapsira by the Mitaksaia perhaps in contmdistinc-' 
lion to j^dpntra^ 

From i text of BiHtaspati and the intejprctdttciti put on it by 
De%'ai>abhalfa it appears that a record of defeat was sometimes awanled 
to the defeated party and it was also named ji^apai/'a* AsahSya more 
appropriately calls it parSfoyapat^a* 

Wc cannot conclude this tope without a further reference to the 
judgment of a Niivdu Court which is contniiiied in a jayapaUa edited by 
Mr, K, P. Jayaswal.* This judgment besides showing how a fajrapaffa was 
generally written, what were to be its contents and how they were to be 
arranged amply illustrates the rules of judidal procedure as obtained in 
ancient India. It shows also, Mr. Jayasw.tl points out, ‘how stiif, severe 

1 . wT^i^flt fwiiTr; i wTfrnwmiw tijti; i 

iRt nw wft g < J/rV. on IL 91. 

fiwfltifl is explained thus : ftim ‘ri'w ipflftfit; ( gf f<?if 

ffrdtwttTTtfanjTi^ggist^ « 

i. VdJ. n. le ; ^vl■, ciq ftirttr tniT ^ j ^q^mt 4tywi, 

Rqwn I w tram fijatH 1 Vividatafldttva (manuscript), 

( iT/V. on n. 9t, ^^rnwfiT w 1 

on II, pT. 

3. Afif on 11, 91, 

4* w'ewratTe irri^t t iwpjwnt M n mtwf 

5, eiltsuiawif^: ^nqr^ritqTrJwftinifiiwon 1 The 

extant -Sanskrit text riads utif for qi, but Praf, Julius Jolly seems to prefer 
the reading m, S,B,E. Vol, XXX HI, fig, 

6. C. fn Nutts, Vol. XXIV. No, ^S, 
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and dignified, technical, methodical and scrupulously formaJ a iJtndu 
judgment used to bc^ and *how the provisions of Hindu law were applied 
in actual adminuitration of law/ Another letnark of Mr. Jayaswal niadc 
in a wpirate and illimiinjiiJng aitlcle^ on this judgroeni will bear 
tepeEidon : I'tho proceduTe folioWL*d in Hindu courts in respect of ci^i) 
trials was as precise as is obim^ed to day in any modem court of law 
in any part of the civilized wodd. ^Ve are apt to regard the present 
system of laws and its adminlstmtion as a recent reveialion to the new 
world, But the remnants of i:he laws surd lilcialurc that have sur\ivcd 
foreign invasions in India are progressitcly convincing ns every day that 
the pohdcal and legal institutiot'rs of ancient India could by no means 
" compare Unfavourably with those that have replaced ihctn in modern 
dines/ The matter under the judgment is an original suit brought by 
one Tulatam Sarman joioily with his eo-sharers against Manluath Sarman 
for getting possession over a domestic slave girl. The defendant wins 
the case and the Joyu^/ra is given to hioi. Ta it arc fkitsl mendoned the 
names of the parties in full Then it records the gist of the plaint and 
the nature of the answer given to it by the defendant. Then follow the 
deliberations as to on which party the burdofi of proof should Uc* As 
the defendant submits a it is ruled that the plEtinti^f is to be 

put on proof* Issues are next i^euled and adjourniilcnts dealt with.* 

The plaintiff's proposal to call in a single witness is disallowed on the 
authority of Dhamia^E'=.iras* Then the defendant prays for pormis^ion to 
resort to the proof of ordeal and this also Is not granted on the authority 
of legal treatises. After all thcbC the plaintilT is declared to have lost 
his case. A very important point of law regarding the proof of posses¬ 
sion which we shsil have occasion to refer to is also discussed. All these 
things are put in the /ayapatf^ one after another* It is in the hand¬ 
writing of and signed by the cluef judge ) and addressed to 

other judges who form the tribunal. They also sign it and dedoxe their 
"‘coacuirence herein’The Jnyafi^frais full of reTerenecs 
to the precepts of celebrated sages, learned disquisitions and subtle 
arguments on many principles of Hindu law and ev'Crjthing done In it 
is in strict acoordauce with the directions of the Hindu law texts, 

t* VqI XXIV* No 37- 

a. Here the plaintifE mattes drfimU and Is nQfi-54ilted‘ but he docs tioi 
lose his claim to the subject malter of the suit, Proc^iogs thtrEfar* arc in 
retfiid. This is in accordance with the ruling of the 
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Anothcr/(»;^<t/fl//vi deserves caention in this coHnecdon. It it not iij 
Sanskrit but in andent Javanese, ft formed the subject matter of a Dutch 
hy Dfi BrandeSp the substance of which is ^iven by Prof. jUtins 
Jolly in an tmteresting article in an issue of the Cal(uit<% Wttkiy J 
A special importance attaches to this Javanese Jt^cipat/o makily for the 
resson that the rules of Japanese law booksfas painted out by Dr. Brandea 
tend to corroborate the dose relationship of Javanese law with the Dharma- 
jastras of India. 'Thus the four parts of a judicial proceedini' in Javanese 
in^t da. the plaint, declaration, pleadings and Judgment are very sinuiar 
to, if nd identical with, the four parts of an Indian trial, via, plaint, 
answer, eaamiruiUoo and judgment. The rale that making default in the 
court causes loss of one's suit may be traced to the maxim of Nirada ’ 
{ 1 -S-J*) that he who takes to flight after receiving the summons shall 
lose his suit. The rale regarding the jnytijhitrii or document of success, 
which the successful party (or both partiti) is to receive from the Court, 
whenever the sentence has been pronounced in accoidance with the taw 
hook, agrees with the ruling of the wsirrir. E.g, where Vrddha Va^isfha 
states that the successful plaintiff after having proved his cause, shall be 
given njaya^tra, and where Brhaspati ordains ( Vr.3 ), that the whole 
tnmsanctions in a suit shall be recorded in the document stating the 
success ( of the claimant or defendant J.’ 



t 
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A COMrARATlVE STUDY 


QT 

A FEW JAm ARDHAMAGADHl TEXTS 

WiTJi THE Texts of the Buddhist Pau Canos. 


[PKOFp IV V. UAf^At H, A. ] 

A study of ihe lire-accounls of the two great founders of 
*the religious soots of the Jains and the Buddhist.^ reveals 
several intereslmg siEnilorltics^ Their hirths in the k^triya 
families, their childhood spent in great luxury, ihdr disgust 
with worldly pleasures, their wandering in seoioh of the 
way to snivalicn, thdr self-mordficatlon, their attainment 
of omniicicnce, their life^pursuits as wandering preachers 
and their final PaHnirvat^a, offer striking similariiie^. In 
certain cases this similarity h c^en extended to the severaL 
minute details of their li\es. 3^l:ihHvim's conception^ bfrth, 
renunciation, enlighteninent and death on one and the 
same Nolcfatra (the HaELhuitaiK Naksatta}, have their 
counterparts in Gotama Buddha's birth, Bodhi (enlighten¬ 
ment) and ParinIn&UA on one and the day—the 

full-moon day of Vai^lkha/ Miracles are said to have 
taken place at ihe birth of both of them A god or 
gods try to persuade both of them to preach the doctrine to 
the people. In the case of bnth of them wc End that Sakka 
accepts their hair, when it is cut off them/ Mahiv^Im's 
exclamation incorporating his firm determinal ion to abstain 
from sins (Sabbaip me aparDijiam pipam] may be fully 
compared with Gotama Buddha's fomoas tench 'Sahba 
p&passa akanLpam' [Dhp tSjJ, 

^klien thus wc hud such striking similarities even iu the 
lives of the founders of these two religious sects, it ts no 
wonder if we hnd these siaularities carri^ on extensively 


Similarity 
in the mala 
lacluecta 
ot the live* 
of Mahavlra 
and Gauta¬ 
ma Buddha- 


iC lyi, lU aow M. N, ah.il. 

Ayl, 11. - 34 . xe. th jALakatthakatha (Nidiuakallii] ed. by Prcil. 
Kosambl S«t. %o^ * 
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Refercjices 
to pbllcm^ 
ptaicAl view A 
or relig’loufi 
beliefA 
pfiictlcev 


in thdr leachings^ or ihe letigioiis practices ititrqduccd hy 
them^ the ral(» of guidance prescribed by them for the 
monks and nuns, their attitude towards women, the impor- 
L&nce attached by them lo qualities Jike self-conlujlp seir 
contentment ct(X« their disregard for magic charms and 
incantadan^t their scruples for the preservation of life, their 
preference of internal purity to the extenml onCp their 
attitude towards the doctrines of conlemporary philosophers 
or relipous sects, and their ideas of the final state of 
deliverance. What is inore is that we find the sittiilariLles 
not only in thought but even in words and expresfions * 
that are used to convey those thoughts. There are hundreds 
of phmses and expressions which are cotninofi to both the 
Join and Buddhist texts. 

Let us turn, first, to passages referring to contemporary 
philosophical beliefs or religious practices found in both the 
Join and Buddhist texts* 

'Fhe views of contemporary phiigsopliurs like Pilra^a 
Kassapa," MopphaH GoF^Slap^ Ajita Kesa Kamboli* and 
Fakudha Kacc&yana^ are found in alniost similar words in 
the passages Teferred to below in the footnotes* Among 
the dbputatious philosophers proimnently mentioned oie 
the Kriyividh, Akriy&vldis, Agn^vftdls, and VaitmyikatJUUs 
la the Jain books.^ In the Mahi^-agga (vh 31) also^ we find 
three of these mentioned, where Gotama explams away the 
several names of philosophical heretic?^ which may be used 
with reference lo himself and which may be partly justified. 

Reference to Cltuyima Samvaia Is also found in both 
the Jain and Buddhist texts, though the Buddhist books 
Bomefimes give a wirong inteipretattoii to that tertn (cf^ t>lgbj. 
1 . a, 7. I- a* 19 ; hL N". sfilh sutta). The explanation given of 
the same term in Digha ^-oL IIL JJth stitta, howeveri 


3 Suya-F 11* t* lorh surra j ch Dl .fha. 2^ 17* 

4, LUta 166, *'NA|ihi ti^thfine......ripyaja sawa bhfii 0," rL Dtgha a* 30- 

N aiihi Altai .. par11 

5, Stlya. t. I, T. 11'[2 - cf. Dlgha a* 

6 , Siiya It 1 * iuih luita, d. Dlgha 2 , afi- 

7 , S&ya 1. 6 # 37 ; L u. 1 . 
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itiBHily agrees with the Jaim idea of the four vowa of Plrsva, 
the predeccs^t of MahSvIra. The Jain doctrine of 
Lesyas rescmblesi cutiou'ily enough, the sixfold classificatjon 
of mankind referred to in Buddhist bfioks.^ The a^ectic 
practices like those of abstaining from food spcciaUy prepared 
for them or of taking food only once in too, three, four* 
eight or thirty days, are met with in both kinds oftexi^.^ 

The practice of Uposatha on the 3 th day or the last day of 
a fortnight is common to both the Jains and Buddbiiitif. 

Some special vows (in addition to the usual ones) arc to be 
on that day, which is to be spent as a holy day, 
both by the monks and the laity* Both the Jains and 
Buddhists classify their coromunily into four main divisions 
—Bhiksus, BhikBuniSn UpS^kas and Upl^ikSs. Corres¬ 
ponding to the Jain theory of 24 Tlrthankaras^ wc hud 
among the Buddhists also a theory of (or according 
to another vetsjont 37) predeces^jor^ of the historical figum 
of Gotama Buddha* 

The argument about the inefhcacy of baths is often 
tendered in both the Jaina and Buddhist texts. If purity 
lay in baths, then the worst criminals or sinners 
would be sure of 1 caching the state of abiolulion or 
deliverance by diwng into water morning and evening. 

Following the same strain of argument it is further said, that 
if deliverajice consisted In such baths^ then even water- 
creatures like fUbeSt tortoisein scr|)ents or crocodiles would 
attain that hnal state of bliss>^ 

Just as wo find references to the Jain views or Jain 
praaiccjt in Buddhist bw>ks, so also we find rorereiices in 

Ang. vah IlL p* 3^3 tP*T.S,) 1 also in the cumin, an the Digha, 

^nd ^lilta I 

9. soya. 1 . 9 t+ ! t. It,i 4 »IJ' f »'*" J. 2,9} cf. Dhp, ?«, 
i«, JI% p. 56. 

TU S0y» I. 7-l3'l7 i cf' PassAge ijutAcd by Pfipf. KosAmbi in bis JMamhl 
book on icif, vn (tho ewisersoilon of » Brahmans and Punijikl Bhik^unl}. 
Also cf, ihe Sanskrit stanzas quolod by Mr. B. Bhatt^harya. tt.A, in his 
ardcle •‘Glimpsw of P- 141. of Frtatdwgi anrf TranwrliVar 0/ tAr 

7 'MirJ OritnUi Cwftrtntt. Madras {1934}- 
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Jain books to the Ryddhi-^t views as well as views of con- 
leniporir>' philosophers, A Jain text ascribes to the Ruddhiats 
the ^iew that happaness can be obtained only by kadtng a 
life of Kise and comfort:—''ihamege u Mil-^nti fRtaip ^Rteija 
vijjati'* * [Saya L 3. 4. 6]; a Buddhist tcit also refers exactly 
to the saine charge that was levelled against the Buddhists 
by the Niga^thas—a icim ii?-ed in Pali tests for the Jains.^— 

"Na kho ivusd Ck»tama sukhena sukham^ 

Dukkhctm kho ^ukham adhiganiabbam^. 

[^t* N. 14th sutta j Para 7.] 

m 

Mention is made in both kinds of books of scn eral phifo- 
sopbers sticking lo their own respective views which they 
proclaim from the house tops, while at the same tijie they 
condemn others who hold views differcnl from theirs.^ ^ 
Both the extremes are to be as-oided ^id the ^middle path is 
to be followed,^ * Attachment for what is old or new^ or 
what IS present, b to be avoided.^* Belief in the doctrine 
of karmu and that the merit or worth of a man depends not 
upon high or low birth but upon ot\t% own actions, h 
strongly supported in both I he texts A • One must keep one¬ 
self away from the doctrines of eternity or non-cternityA^ 
Tliere are certain miscellaneous passages where we find a 
good deal of similarity between the Jain and Bnddhkt texts ^ 
as for instance, the passage in 11 t. 30th on low aits, 
professions which are forhidden to both the Buddhist and 
Jain monks, may be fitly compared with the Rali passage 
in the Digha Nihiya L 21-274 Gandhiri s-iijE rerorted to 
in the former passage is also met with in the Kcvaf|a Sutta 
(Para 4) of the Dighcu Ahawat^i of the Join text corres¬ 
ponds to Athabbaua of the Suttanif^ta Etan^ca 927, which 


tJ. Staya. H. 6.11.12 jcf. S. N. 824, £25, S75, 

J 3 ante anupagiimiia majJliimR Talhfigaiena abhisam- 

buddhr^. cf. Saya* IL i.Mth sutia* ^ 

14- Ayfc L 44-b, S%a Ih 6.153 Dhp, 341,4ST, N. 645, 044, 940. 

1043, ic 9 p. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

15. Utta. XXV. 31 cU S* N. 136, 6 sqv 651, 

* Sflya-II. S-2 p 1I*S«4. ef^ Buddhist aversion for 3r Ucche 

da diftt-hu 
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m£]r€Over contains aonie other bit arts like ihcHC of intet' 
pceting dreams or cries of birds, or close proximiEy 
of certain stars or pmcUce of n’tedical scicoce for pining 
one's livolihoodL The cattiri blyakiy& of Soya IL 3, 43rd 
Skitca (Agfa blyft, Milablyft, Pomblya and Khandhablyi) 
together with the bljabljft which the commentator ascribe j 
to N&g&rjumyas^ CDirCi^pond to thi.^ five mentioned in Digha 
1 . I, 11 (hlojjhlma Sila>. Soalw the passage SOya IL i. 51th 

sutra t ^'AdfthaySe parch i 111 nijjai...paccigacchanti'' 

closely resembles that in Digha 3-33, "'Aiiandipaf^cima 
pitrij- 5 .....^*,.,p.bha^'uti/' Also cotD[Kire SOya. IL 1. 9th ’ 

NUtra: ^'Uddham pfidatalJL oheke^gga matthoyi tirjyaiii 
layapariyante jive"’ with M. N. lOth Sytta, para 5 , "'ittmmeva 
kayaip u^dhaiu pidaiald adho kesamattbnk& tacaparfyaiuaiu 

pOramp'^ 

There arc certain generalisations or univeri^l truths Gencmri' 
found to be common in both the Jainn and Huddhkt books 
and in not a few caMJs the ideas are expressed rti . fyimikr truiha 
words* ^VDullaiihc’yamtp Samassoe^' [ Stty-a I, 15^ lyj, 

"hf&t^ussam kbo sudullobatp'' [Ulta* XXX. tt] may be 
compared with '"kiccho manussa pafilabho” jJJhpi tSi]* 

Telling a Ik even in joke k forbidden. Similarly the idea 
that one's own rektives or possesstpns tan alford no perfect 
security or cannoi save us from the inevitable is common 
to both the Jain and Ikddhi^^t lext:^;^* so also the ideas ihat 
one is the maker or master of oneself and that therefore one 
need not depend upon others, or tlial one's own self b 
difhailt to be controlled,^ ^ and that if one's own self b not 
properly restrained it would do us more hamt than what an 
enemy Giii do.^^ The company of foots b always to be 
avoided and that if one doe^ not sccurCp as a friend, any 

ij, Suya ], 14.31, t. 14, jp cf^ the famous Buddhht sentence ^'Has^Api 
musa na bhanlssamhi eram hi te Rihuta Sikkhitabbaip^ in ihc ROhuji^i-Adasulta 
, (hi. ^ith sulla% 

iS. Suya L 1,5, I. 9.71 1. a^3*i6 - Dhp, 63^a6S. 

19, Ay* L 3,3,9^ Utta. XXp u. XX. 3?; cf. Dhp. lOo. 3B0, Ulta L 13, 
cL Dhp, 159, 

20. Ulta. XX, 48 j d. Dhp. 4a. * . 
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person superior to or fit least equal to oiie^lf+ it is better to 
remain alone. ** Knowing that life is dear to all and compa¬ 
ring oncidr with otherSp one should abstain from doing tmioi 
to any animal or living beingp and should cultivate friendly 
reelings for all animals in all diieetbns.®* telecontrol is 
highly extolled in both kinds of texts.-* A man praclmng 
self mordficadonp such as taking food only once a months is 
nol worth even tho sixteenth part of him if he has not 
understood the law.* * No person is liable to be free from 
death*"* 

The picture of a Jfiina monk portrayed in Jain texts closely 
agrees with that of a Euddhlst monk described in BnddhisE 
books. 1-eaving behind all his relatives and possessions, a 

monk is to stay in forests away from the inhabited areas*"* 

He should be calm and quiut^ bearing all the inclemencies of 
heat or cold, or the bitts of gnats and mosquitoes 
and should overcome all delight or disgust*^* He should 
cultivate forbearance, should not retaliate ei'cn when he is 
abused or struck by others**. He should keep away his rod 
and should ha^^ none to oppose,** He may go to towns and 
villages for merely sucuiiug food and while gobig he shouid 
be perfectly restrained with his eyes down cast and looking 
only a few yards Ekhcad**. When he goe^ to inhabited areaSi 
he to accept food, good or had| whatever comes to his 
loi*^^ Cl voiding at the same time that which is specially 
prepared for lum**. He should be moderate in his food*^ 


ai* lya L 3p a. s. ^Jtta. XXV. $ \ cf. Dhp* 63, 330, S. N. 47. 

11* A>a I. a. 3 8 ; cf, Dhp. 130 cL A^a 1 . 3 3 Ii- h 9, 3. £5}, d. SOya 11 . 

4 41. I* 13 23 : Utla VIIL iO tL Dhp* 143, 405. Suy* 1. 14. U S N 149 

13. UiU. JX. 34 cl. Dhp. 103 . 24 UlU. 1 X. 44 Ef 

35. Aya. I. 2. 3m S* I. 4 - l* 4 - 57 ^- 

26, Ay& I* 3. 6 , 7 1 1 St 3 * T jp 9 * 3 - bitta XV, 4. S N, 73, 23% 

969* 

27* K^& I 13, iS, I 3, 6 6 tL Utla. XXL ai. Ang. IV, 1, 3rd vaggs* S. N. 
$64, g66, 969. M< Ni and suita, parit 6^ 

aS, Utu». (I. 44.17 ef. Dhp. 3S9. S. N. 931. 971, 

a9. £>& L, 9, 3, % {sJ. L 3. 3.19, Sftya 1 . ij. 43, II, <5,41. ef, Dhp, M** 4’5 

5 . S,N. 365, 3#. A^a U, tt. 1 .1 c(. S. N. 944,947, 


4«5, 


31 . A}A U. IC. 9 , 4 i;f, S, Ni 3 A(, 31 . Siiya, 1 , 9 . 14 , L II. 14 , If. 4 ^ 

33, ly* I. a. 7 . Sflya 1 ,8,45 «f, Dhp. 18s. Ud, iV, 6. 
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and should rtol accept delicious food unless absolutely 
necessary on account of sidtiicss=^*p He skould not manjfest 
any signs of pleasure or displeasure whether he gets food 
dr nol^ 

As for the clothes, a Jain cnoiik appears to have been iiU cIoiheA 
allowed the use of doth, if he thinks tlmt he cannot overcoitie 
the sense of shame pf wandering naked just as a Buddhkt 
monk h allowed the three He cannot, howeveTp 

accept high or costly pieci^ of cloth. They must be of rough, 

coarse doth.* ^ Even the names used for these pieces are 
ritiiiiar—Antarijjagaijt, cfp Fail Antailvasakam, UttarEjjrjgaiii, 
cf. UttarATangara. Sarnghidi. cf* Saipghiji. 

He should not keep any store of food, clothes or other HU ibatl* 
things that he ite should take with him. as a Buddhlu 

monk is asked to do, all hh clothes when he goci on his 
begging round, like a bird flitting tn the air witli all its 
wing5* *p He does not engage himself In any worldly trades, 
nor does he cam his livelihood by prescribing medicines or 
by interpreting signs# prognostiouioos or dreams or by telling 
prophecieo.^ * 

He abstains from attending all kinds of shows sudi as (ii> music 
dance^i, or thoatiical performances appealing to the vulgar ^ «howH 
tcistc.4 or ffORi Ibteiiing to all kind±> of mtisk—viscal or 
Jnstrumcntal/^ JJc should not adorn him^lf with any 
kinds of omamentA or fine clothes. He shouldt in fact^ care 
little for extcfnal appearance including eien deanlincss. biths 
This tendency on the part of the Jains has led them, rather 
to nn extremity — that is^ to the aver&ion of all kinds of 
baths, or even washing of the leedi or mouth,* ^ Abstaining 

34. Aya II. lOn to. cf. Pici, 39 

35. Aya L 3. 4, 13, L s> ®P Utta. 11 . 30 cf. S. N. 713, 

36. Aya L S. 7 p T i also cotiip^ '-Je Bhikkhd itvatthefJic parivuute pAya- 

satullhehhn niim no evam bhavali^ cautlham vatthaiu jai^sarnl. 57, Aya 

Ih 14* I. 6 , 14 t. S cf.^Maha, I bee, four Ml&ay^SH 

• 38 Aya IL 14, a. z, Uit, Vt. id, cf- S* N. 924 t Dlgha a-dd—^^SeyyadS pi, 

maharaja pakkhi aapuiio^^. Sama^ayeva pakkamati.^^ 

39. Aya L 2. 5. 4, 13. a, 14 j UtU, 11 *. 33, VJIl. 13, XV. 7. XX, 45 j Saya 

I. ta, 9-10 1, 14.19 3 cf. Ni$s S, N. 360, 917, 9^; Dlgha 1. =3-25* 

^^ 1 aha 5 i 1 a^) 

40. Aya 1L 20.14 ct nacc^glla vadita vlsukadassana vcfamauL 

13 
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Ftoir bAtha is considered m csscntml as shfitsining from tlie 
company of women ; “V^irate sIq&pmsu ittbij^Asu (Saya 
I, 7. a*.)" This estreme rendeney of the Jains could not 
but have an elTecl CTcn upon the praciical Buddhists. 
There is a rule laid down for the Buddhist monb: that it 

vltloo'or would be on offeicc, to he dealt with according to law, to 

the rules take A Jatth in less than a fortnight except on occasions 

conduct. specially mentioned.** He should care mote for the 

internal purity W be attained by obsening rules of moral 
OQitduct. He abstnirs from murder, theft, faLichood and 
incontinence. These four rules of the Buddhist PahcasIlA-s 
exactly correspond to the four of the pahcamahavvnyBini 
of the Jains. 

HI* regard The scrupulous care observed by the Jain* for the 
sadctlt of preservatioo of life could not but have an effect 

life- ^ upon the Buddhists. Here also the Jiutw went to an 
eatreinity while the Buddhists were euided by the pracricalMlity 
of the problem in fixing certain liinitation& The Joins, for 
instance, abstain front the tise of all cold water, while the 
practical Buddhists were content with the rule of avoiding the 
use of water when it is full of insects, “Yo pona bhikkhu 
jauam sappluakam udakam paribhuIiJctTia, FRdtdyaia 
(Fici. 6 j). Even if the remains of food are to be thrown 
away, the Buddhist takes care to see that he throw* them 
on the ground where there» little grass, or in water where 
there are few insects (appoharite vi appSgake udake). The 
origin of Vassgvata (staying together in one place for the 
rainy seosonj is traced in both kinds of lexlS““Jaiti and 
Buddhist—to the same scrupulousness for the sanctity 
life.** The Buddhist monk is forbidden to kill any anuaal 
for maintaining oneself,* * nor is he allowed to take flesh 
which he knows,* ‘ hears or suspects to have been specially 


II. Avftl.C 4 3. CihUlta. tl, 9 ,Sayft II. 1. IS;H. S.A7ih iutra. 

4 a. pi:, rules?. *'Ye pana bhikkhuortnaildhamawntnahajtyy a anflalra 

saiuayR pacittiyup." 

4^. AyA ll* nil 3- t. „ ■ T ^ 

44^ IdahiVt. 3ili ea ma^am ]lviLBhelii pi aaiktccji pftagjii ]iTitain 

VI. 31 . "Na hhikkhavc jonsni uddissaka^atn mainsain pari- 

bhuiiptatabBip.'* 
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pneparisd for himself. I: must be 'tilcotijpAri!>udd 1 :iai|L'. The 
same regard for the sanctily of life k responsible for the 
rules prohibating the Buddhist inonk from digging the earth 
ot cuLting trees md other ^-egeiation.^ * 

Abstaining* from theft and fakehcKx! is equally ingisted Hiaabstl- 
Upom*^ Telling a lie Is not allowed even In joke/® This 
commission of sin is represented in both kinds of tcjcts as h^wd. 
threefold—I,when one onciidf does it, or causes others to 
do itf or when one gives consent to it when It is done by 
others/® 

. Buddhism and Jainkiu being both of predominantly ma the 
ascetic tendencies, we cannot expect them to be allowing Uie 
monks to raovTS freely in the society of women^ On the 
contrary, we see that both kinds of texts advise them to avdd 
ihdr company and keep themselves away from their talk, 
laughter and music. They should not ei'en gajce at them 
[No laiu cakkhu samdhejjft (Silya J, 4. r. S)J- This exactly 
corresponds to the advice Clotama gave, just before bis 
ParinibbAtiA. his favourite di'fdple, Ananda, who asked 
for his Master's advice, as to how the Bhikkhus should 
behave towards women/® cannot expect from these 

secla a very charitable view of womankind. Women are 
considered as obstacles in' the progress men toward.^ the 
final state of deliverance and though they are dilfieuk to be 
got rid oft all the same they deserve to be cast aside jls 
mire and dirt.^^ A Bhiksu os it were falls down from his 
holy life of celibacy, even if he listens to the talk, laughter 
or singing gf women, sitting oti the other side of a wall, 
pardtioiL or a curtain k or even when he remembers hb past 
dalliance with Lhcm/^ 

hfe not only abstains from committing momt sing but 

46. Pi^i ]□ and 11. 4 ?* ^ ^ h 1 t 4 - * 9 * 

4S. soya i, 14^ 11, U 14- 19‘ cf. 17 fdfst-nole above* 

4g, iyft 11 * ?4- 40-42. i* 12 cl. S. N. 594, 395. 397, 

50 DlgKi 11. i&i g, 

s». Utta, [l, 16.17, '■ S“tS- Suj-i. 1 . 3. + 16. I. 4. I. fj. f* I» M. 

s*. UUa. XVI, a. H. 24. 4 jt An^. VJI. Jtli, vigft Sinh. cd. 

P‘ 65*'53, bIw cf. V. M, 1 . p> 38-39 (Sinh, ed} 
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RbL« state 
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Parallel 
ilmilest 
metaphors 
or llliistra- 
ttons« 


is also fw froin hat'ing niiy bumliOJirtg after honour and 
respect^* He ntver allows the ptrace of his miod to be 
disttiibed by profit or loss, pain or pleasure, praise or 
censure, fame or no famc.»* Thus leaving behind idl 
worldly thingi, he cultivaiei meditation fh a place of 
retiremefit in the forest^ without allowing himself to be 
cowed down by any fcars^ real or imaginary^** He is free 
from all lies. He has feelmgs of equanimity for all He 
cares not either for Hfd or death.** He cuts bis SamsRra 
and 15 on the palb towards the ftnal stale of deliverance.*^ 
When he has attained this final state of deliverance, he 
above all descripllofL No words are adequate to describe 
him- '^Sabbe sarft lipffanti takkE iattha tja vijjflli. 

Matt mtha ^a gRhitft oe a|3palj|(hE^assa kheyatipe.***' 

We have seen so far from ibe detailed parallelisms given 
abovcn how ihe fiqbjecl-mauer in both the Jain Aidhamigadhi 
and Buddhist Pali lexis b found to be similar in many 
respects. Now let us turn to ihe olher aspect of the 
quesdon—I mean, ihc form of presentation or the manner 
of expression. 

We find that ihcre are many simileF;, metaphors or 
Illustrations which are common in both the Jain and Buddhist 
lextSi As for instance^ the simile of a mpuniain not bdng 
shaken by ihe wind.** that of wind not meeting with any 
resisltnce from a net.*® that of a lake wiih a clean and 
transparent water.** 1 hat of a hig boar being fed on food** 
that of a MaluvA ereeper entangling itself with all the 


53. Uua. XV. 5 [ Sflya t. 3* 3. 16 1, 9. ^ri ; d, Dbp, U—74. 

54. Utta. XIX. 9a s cf. Dhp. Si j Ud. 111. Dhp. 85^ 

55. Siiya. L 3 . 3 , iS 17 |S- H. Bio i M-N. 4^^ Sulla (para Devnigari 
ediriun^ 


56. Saya. I. iOp 34 I h 11 , 33 - 

57 . Utta.XXlX,4. 

58+ Willi this stpnJEa Ifom ^3 a, tl. S. N. tD^4i lOj6i Ud Vllf* IC; 

J9. Utia- XXI. 19. soya I. II, *3,^3^ H. S* 3- «*• ®t, Ud. Jl, 3'4. 

fo. soya 1,15,8. d. S. N ?I.2J3- 61. Aja [, 5.5,1, Soya I. a, », 17. 
cf, Dhp. S3. 

6s. soya t. 7. 25 Dhp, 325. 
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bfaiwhesofa tree,'* that of the Moon bang the chief of 
all the constellations of slurs.** that of a setpenl casting off 
its slough,' * that of a cowherd who does not becotue the 
master of the cows he is in charge of, hy simply counling 
them," that of a mirage, or foam ot bubbles in water with 
which the physical body is cotupafed,'' tJial of the bright 
sun in the sky.'* The cutling of allacbnient is compared 
to the cutting off of a lotus growing in the Sarat season.'* 

The muni or the Brihniapa not aiiaehcd toi any worldly 
things is compared to drops of wiier on a leaf or a lotus-'** 

The similes of lire" covered with ashest or a strong 
* elephant sixty years old, or a gambler and his die" ate 
also met with. The illustrations of a carpenter cutting off 
his wood for the wheel of his carriage," of a hero or an 
elephant standing at the brunt of the battle," or of mun^ 
and isiki, or asi and kosi" are also to be found 'I'he 
simile of ‘as firm as an island’ also often occurs. '' 

This similarity is further extended to mtiny phrases and 
expressions and in not a few cases bImj to words Parallel 

VevaranI m.'bhiduggam iSajTi I. S- AtbaVetara^iim phrasea 

, V / T andeipi 

panaduggaip [S. N. 6 ; 4 ] aiona, 

V ipporiyasamtiventi ^Ayi I. r. d, Cf. \ipiiriylsatnenlj. 

Jassn natthi mambyitaiu [Ayl I. s* 6, 4] Cf, Vassa natthi 
smmiyitam [S. N. 950] ___ _ 

63. SOya, 1 . 3* R* locf. Dhp, 163, S, N. 17'. 

64 SOya I. 6 , 19, Ulta. XXV, 6 cf, S, N. 569* 

65. Ay«. II. ag,.t*) Magasutta in S. N. 

£6, UliaXXU. 4 Sc^D^'I^S'»' 

67. Ui». XIX. 13. cf. Dhp. +6,170. 

68. Util. XXI. *3 ef. Ltd. 1 . 3. 

69. Utta. X. aS ef. Dhp. 18s. 

701 Utta. XXV, s6 cf, Dhp. 401. S. N. 71, 413.811, Sie. 

7 t. Ulla XXV iS.cf. Dhp. 71, 

73. Utta. XI. 18 ef* M. Nr 3Slh suita, para 3. 

73, Utta. V. 16* cf. Dhp, 353, 

74, Seya r. 4, I. 9 cf. M. N. Sth »utia, para 8. 

75, Syi T. 9. 3. S. 1 ,9. 1 - ‘ 3 . 11 * = 5 ‘ * W. fitsl 

76, SOya M, 1.9th sutra d. Dlgha a.S6. 

77, iyft 1 . AS S '1' Dhp- =*St * 39 . 
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^ sfti - sampa- 

yoga bahulR [Suya H. 29th butm] 

Cf. Ukkotana-vaacana-tiikaU-i.iciyoEii*.iP^«-.|^^^!^®' 
Esadbanime dhuve ^iic sfisae [SHyii 11 . 4^ 64] Cf.- Esa 
dhatntno dhuvo nicco 5a5$;uli&aou>. ' 

Pov^ulfhal jttcchi^iviii. [.AyS I. 23] PubbuJfhSt 
poccblnipIiL 

IccatthcLm gadhie Idc [Ayi I. 5^ ^ jl Eiiha gattito lokOp 
Uddhain ahc tinyain [.Ayl 1 , S. iSj Cf. Uddhai?* 

adho ca tiriyaip ca [S, N. 155] 

Ahi^ovacuiiya della [Ayi 1 8 . y 5], ^ailragom SfilrcK ^ 
vaiyaic, .Ahlropacito deho^ 

Aku^li pabbajttD [Ay& 1 .9. i* 1] Cf. Acirappabbajito, 
Nf&ya^OC a^n^^apa^ossn [^Aya I. 9^ i. ao.] Cf. MattaMd 
hobi bhojane, 

[Ayii IL iP. a^ t] Cf, kapa^jJuMbilESfiajp 

vanlpokuiULiA^ 

Gunc Vi adu vi [Ayi L 8. 8, 7] Cf. Gitiae v& yadi 

vft.*ra^;^e [S. N. 119]. 

UccftrapAsavoiumi [Sfip IL a. 39] CL Ccclm pas-^lva. 
N^dQracna^&^nne Cf, N&ddurt: n&cc&saniie. 

Jab&v&I taihikJLrl Cf. Vatb&vadX tatb&kirL 
Asamsauo gihaLthehi CL Asaiiisaffho gahaftbehi. 

KS arati ke ftpande [Ayft L 8j CL Kq nil hi5o 

kiinAnarido [l>hp. 14^1 

Aicchamam [Ult, XIX. 5] CL Aticchatha b!iante« 

Araitam vimltatfi ma^ikmidalaip saha hiTa^^ei^a lUhiyAo 
pori^jjha tattheva ratti [Ayft L a* 3. 5] 

CL AnuiarMta tnayikui^dalciiw putl^su dire^u ca ya 
apekkhn [Dhp. 34 SJ 

Di((hatii suyam niayam vltiniyam [Ayi L 4 ** 4 l 
CL tHt}ha-sula-inuta-\iftLftlefiUp [S: N. ro^] 

Adiltbinaqi a^aiyl^akii amuna^aiOL [Saya H. 7^8 tst sutrft] 
A^^ham asulaifx mutam avifLnfttam [S, N- t tia]- 

A^itfhc akanie apple a<^ubhe ama^umiii ama^ime dukkbe 
&ube [Sttym II. i- 13th sutia] may be cgmpated and 
contrasted with Pili iftha kaiu& manipE piyardpE kEmapasarn- 
hiti mjaidyE. . l[M, K, 13th Snjta, para 4.] 
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Here is n list of some of the word'? which have close 

aflinity iti foriii and lUcafUTig * * 

Saya^asaqa Cf. P, Senasasana, Lnha Cf, P. Lulsha, Seha* 

Cf. Setba, vusimao Cf. vusimato. (^iwira Cf. niwSp, macciya 
Cf. inaccil,‘iiiati)-a, hbaipaUbC Cf. bharipaniio. SawaiSti^iya, 

apSrili^^iya Cf. raltarihtt, ucclvaji^i Cf. uccivacip 

chii Cf. ehiti. ligayagehl Cf. vigatagiddbo, nrainpAiani Cl, 

OTnI>ltTi'™i tiitiuunluinani. Cf. tuvara tuvaiji, vihA^fAyaqu. Cf. 
vldhapanaDi, uddt^iytmi, uddUi* ya jam. kadatp Cf, nddis.'ia 

kafaiii, parlsahlCf, parUsaya. I,ccchal Ch IJechavl 1 Ugga- 

puttc'Cf. Cggi (rijapunai; padihaijavam Cf. pafibhanawa; 
viiHvarilvc Cf, vitflpaiJlpini. iyAragoyat Cf, acAragocani, 
veyBvadiya Or veftvaccs Cf. veyyivacca, Sarnghiiho Cf- 
Satnghadyo. aha^ain thadumcva fSamiliMa^Hi) Cf. Vfltha- 
sanlhcuiltanga^ (dhutangam), dhmmaijUanmc Cf. dltattia^p- 
sanlhato, miyiifl^e Cf. nattaftfiD, ukkuduo Cf. tikkutiko, 
appakukkue Cf. (appa) kukkucco, mUakkhuS Cf. milakkhuki, 
dhorejjasjli Cf. dhorayhifii !&, aochahim Cf. acchantl, Sainlcha 
Cf. Sallekhi, Samussae Cf. Saitiussayo, vSvftvl'a Cf. vass^&i Asa, 
nivvApam Cf. bobhim Cf. buhbulaka. Caujj5Tno 

{dtminniD) Cf. Cfttuyanii (&iiuvaro.) pinniga Cf. ijJflflkka, 

Sarapatn fin the sense of recollection) fjjxritani, Kahsvaqa Cf. 

KahSpaija .Ahai-vayim Cf. Athabbatiam. patf^ga, Cf. paudaka, 
addhitl^ip* Sipiyaga Cf. Sinitaka, SirlsavA Cf. Sarisaptt.^ 

There aie certain other words which are both Identical in 
fonnand meaning: boivdl, ftmagandho. Kali, nuaha (In the 
sense of festival). Cl vara, Gandhirl {vijjA). Santham, i^va, 
bhemva etc- 

Sonic of the Buddhbt lechtiical terms are also met with m 
Jain Ardhamftg^idht Steramre—Yijja and enrat^a^ aioppa, 
bhippha ya^aip (like hlnaylna, mahSvAiui, v^jjrayfina, 
hhadTayina clc*) 

Occasionally wc find slmilaTity even in the idiom of the 
language; for instance, Jepeva Phagivam Mahavlte tepeva 
uvAgacdiai [Saya II. 7- *'] 

Pali idiom In ‘ Vena HhagavS tenupasamkami’. or in some 
peculiarity ns the dropping of the final rasa I in thepnetive jSc“iia?iUe*. 
plural form of a substantive. 'V\'e find asuHpa ckpa etc. 
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used for €tCH o.^ fiivd m P^U 

Euddlil^ft for BiiddhAruun. 

The words like 'tVAm lOe solam^ which geiiciftlly have 
to read al the bcgLoEniig of a Plli ^utta liave iheir rauiUer- 
part in "Sfiain Dse ftnsam' of a Jatn text. 

The mnemonic enntinieralions which lure abundaniljr 
met with in Pali literaLnrc^ particularly in the AnguUara 
nikaya and AhhJdhamnm PJ|aka^ like three fifes, four dood^i 
five nlvaru^^ai?, mx causes of quarrels, seien samhojjhang^, 
dghl nmekkhas, ten dharnttias etc., have their parallels in 
eight madas^ nine kind^ of Bambhagutti, ten kinds of , 
Bhikkhudhammas, twenty-one sabalns, twenty-two Famehas, 
twenty-five BhA\‘anas etc. So also for the word ^Fe- 
(PcjyAlam) used to avoid the full repetition of a famous 
passage, or a passage that ha^ occurred in full previously^ 
we find the word "Jlva' used in Ardhamlgadhi Jain texts* 

Thus we have seen now that there Is a close ^inulanty 
observed between the Join Ardhamfigadhi and Budd h ist 
Pali texts, not only in the subjecMnatter or thought hut 
also in the form or nmnner of expiession. 

When wc see that rcrercnces in Jain boolcs to the views 
of contcnipormy philosophical heretics agree subtslautlally 
with the viewa expressed in Buddhist Pftli books, when 
several genemUfiations or univirrsal truths are expressed in 
^dmilar words, when the rulet of conduct dictated for a Jain 
monk, when his outward appearanect hU mental and moral 
liqutpment^ his indifierence lowards all worldly arts which 
may be of use to him in securing a living, has attitude 
towards womiin, or pfofil and loss, his meditation and ibo 
state of his final deliverance have a strikingly close resem¬ 
blance with the rules guiding the conduct of a Buddhist 
monk, and wth the general fucturc that is drawn of him 
in Buddhist texts, and when further wc see that the !»imnes, 
metaphor*?, and illn^tratiotia, the phrases, expresiions and 
e^xn words used to convey those thoughts are similar and 
when there h agrcecntait even in certain peculiarities of 
both the titcraturca, what conclusion can we reasonably 
draw Irora them ? 
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£>o they not show that both Flli and jVrdhiuiiftgadhi 
titcratutes must have originally grown together side hy side 
in a province and must have considerably acted and reacted 
upon each oth^r ? We know that the founders of these two 
sects were contemporaries, liiing together and doing their 
life-work in the same province of the so-callod middle 
country ^majjhinia de^a) adopting, for the propagation of 
their own faiths, the same peripatel'c mtthods of preaching 
their dorlrines and thus trying to recure followers for their 
own religioiL'i systems. Under diese circumstanoes, it 
whuld really have been a wonder if they had not evercisfid 
immense influence upon each other*. 


* Proh A. Befriedalc Keith in his anicle '‘Pali, the langumge nt the southern 
Buddhists'* in the Sept. issue of the fnJiaH HhtDtUal Quarltrty 

summarised the various views regarding the origin nf PWi, Cieiger (who is in 
general harmony with Windisch) holds that Pftli i* acioslly a variety of 
Ardharolgadhi, while Luders merely holds that it is a western dialect-not 
precisdy specified-into which Afdhamigadhi works have been translated. 
Prof. Keith also states that the texts in ArdhamSgadhi had an immense 
irAueiice on ihc form of the Canon of the Buddhists. 

But are we really justified to say that ArdhAm^arihl forms lha basis of 

Pali or that the is a variety nf Ardhamigadhi, or that the texts in the 

Ardhamflgadhi have been translated intn Pali» I bdieve. ddi is douhtfuL 
But this is alEogether a new bsue which may be discussed m a 


abbreviations 


Ang—AnguLLara 

SutT4 

Dhp — Dhamm apad a 
D igha—DI rKa Nikftya 

Jat—Jaialw|th4katha (Nidanakatha) 
M ah A— M 

M. N.—hlajjhiina Nikftya 

The leferenw are mostly w Dev- 


NLk—N iisai^^iya Plciitaya 
Pif' 4 «^p 4 cluiya 
S* N—Sultanipita 
SuyA—Sayagadartga 

Lld*-Utiftna 
Ulta—Uttarajjhayaoa 

V. M."-*Visuddhifn»gea, 


In the case cf Muh*. the Roman character edition and in the cm of oilw 
Pali hooks (not printed in Devan^ati script) Sinhalese editigns have n 


to Devan igari editions whenever available. 
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THE CHRONOLOGV OF THE SATAVAHANA KlliJGS-. 

The dale of Gdutamiputra SlUakai^i and his aon 
(Dr. JL C Majumdah m.a., ph. d.). 

The accepted view about the dale of Gautaintputra and 

his son was expressed as follows by Mr. Rapson in his ^ 

Mtf Andhra C^itts in the year ipoS. 

^‘The last recorded date of NahaplJia is Eahi 46^12^ A. D., but 
(here is no evidence to show how long he continued to reign after 
this date (P. xxvi).,.Gaulaiiiiputra's conquest of Nahapina seems 
undoubtedly to have taken place in the iSth year of hU idgnn We 
therefore have I he equation : 

Gautamiputra'd year ]Ss=ei 34 A. or 124 A. (p. xxvii) 

**Gautam!putra Srt S'anikar^^i (last recorded 24^ A. D. t|o + x) 

was succeeded by hK son ^^a'li^hTputra &rt Pulnmilyi who is known 
to have reigned for at least 3^4 years. It is evident, theui that he 
must be identiSed with the "Satakarni, Lord of the Deccan^ whom 
Rudrad&man (Lnscr, dated Saka 73=^A. D. 150^ twice in fair fight 
completely defeated, hut did not destroy on account of the nearness 
* of their connection (p p. xxxvii—xxxvth)/’ 

This view has ance been challenge in some of its essential 
aspects by two di.^tingukhed scholarsi Prof. D, R, Bhandarkar and 
hir. R. D. Banerjl I propose to show in the present paper that they 
have failed to invalidate the conclusions put forwiud by Mr, Rapson- 
Mr. R* D* Banerjcc has tried to show in his paper on -Nahaplna 
and the Saka Era"* '^that the dates in the inscriptions of Nahapana^s 
son'iu’^law UshuvadAta at Nasit and Karle and of his minister Ayama 
at Junnar, Cannot be referred to the same era os that used on the 
inscriptions and coins of Chashfana^s dynasty (p. 285) As the 

eta used in the coins aivd inscfiptions of Chash|ina and hfe Une is 
the &aka eta of 7S A- D., therefore the era used in the records of 
, Naimpina^s son4n-Iaw and minister must be some earlier ont'" (p. a&S). 
It would, of course, necessarily follow that the dates of Gautamfimtra 
and Pulum^)^ will also have to be pushed back to a period consider^ 
ably earlier than that suggested by Mn Rapson. 


(1} J. R. A. S, 1917 PP- a 73 -^® 9 - 
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Mr, BoJierji seeks to establish his proposition by showing that the 
accepted views produce a variety of impossibk results, I shall 
coui^der these points one by one, 

(i) Mr, Banerji argues: ‘^Suppose we agree ihal NahapSna was 
dethroned by QautarelptiLra Ktakarr^i in the year 4S of the Saka 
era* which was aluo the eighteenth regnal year of the Andhra king. 
Then we fuKi that GautamtputTu held Nasik for six years at leasts and 
was, to some extent, the contemporary of Rudiadiman. Then 
Gaatamlputra^s son A^irfishjhifHitra PoJumJIyi held Xasik iri the year 
^ of his reign. Between the 6th and 19th regtml years of Fu^iimayip 
Rudradftman trtay have vancjtiishcd him once and occupied Nasik, Bm 
Nasik was regained by Pulumayi sometime btfore his nineteenth legnal 
year, aivd he was certainly in possession irf it in the twenty-second year 
of his reign, The year of the reign of Visi^thl-pnlia Sri Pulurndyi 
cannot he plami earlier than Saka 74 and that h possible only if we 
admit the year ?4 to be the last year of Gaotamlputfa's reign* But 
according to the Gimar inscription of Rudradgman the double defeat 
of Pulumi*>i was accomplished before the year 73 (jlic) of the Saka era, 
Gjnsequcntly this chronological arrangement must be regarded as 
faulty " (op, cit* p. 277-7S) 

Here Mr* Banerji has tadtly assumed that Rndradaman had twice 
defeated Pulumayi, and twice occupied Nasik before the year of 
the Saka era,,. The Girnar inscription, which is our sole authority 
on this point, and is dated in the year 71, merely says that Rudradftman 
’'inspite of having twice in fair light completely defeated Sftukar^i, the 
lord of DakshLijlpalha, on account of the neariiess of their connection did 
not destroy {^A Ind. VIIL P* 47>. There is nothing to warrant 

the assumption that the occupation of Nasik followed the defeat of 
Pulumiiyi on any ot both of these occasions. Indeed there is nc5l only no 
evidence that Nasik was ever occupied by Rudradnman but the av-ailable 
evidence almost furnisher a convincing proof to the contrary. The Gimar 
inscription gives a long list of countries conquered by Rudrad&man 
but the Northern Maharashtra in which Nasik is situated is not included 
therein. Professor Rapson, therefore, quite reasonably concluded 
that it remained in the posseasion of the Andhras and was noi subdninl 
by Rudradiman [p* xiivi), Mr. Banerji argues that ''the Girimr 
inscription of Rudrad&man dearly states that amoi^g oiher countries 
Aparftnta was acquired by that prince^', but 'It is hardly po^ble to 
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CQnquer Apoiinta /. #. Korthcm Kgnkmi, before subduing Northern 
Maharislijra A #. the Na^k anti Poona Districts" (p, aS?}. A study 
of the physical fcatutEs of the country seenii to show, however, that 
^t is quite , possible for a king of Sut^ilitra to conquer Konkan 
wiihout the previous conquest of the Nasik and I’oona Districts. The 
Konkan is a long narrow plain that stretches atorg the Arabian Sea 
and gulf of Cambay, and ullimaicly inergcf into the plains of Surashtra. 
It is bounded on the east by the' great chain of mountains called the 
Snhyddii range, and it is on the tableland rormed by these mounlains 
that the Nasik district is dtnated. "The highest part of the ridge, is 
"that which icamcdiately faces the Cbncan" and the mountains, "eaeept 
in places rendered more practicable by the Britidi Government,, can 
only be ascended by narrow paths and defiles, somelitcei so preetpi* 
tous that a led horse- can with difficulty keep his footing '* A king 
of Sur&shjra can. therefore, very easily march along the plain ^d 
make himself master of the Northern Konkan without having anything 
to do with the mountainous tracts above look at the ■ map of. the 
Andhttt countries given in Rapson’s Qifa/agvt d/ AitdAra d'^iNs will leave 
no doubt on the point. There is thus nothing to show that Kudradamah 
ever conquered Nasik and Mr. Banerji’s argument therefore cannot 

be said tO have carriEd great weight' 

{a) Mr. Banerji argues : “The GimSr inscription of Rudradiman 
dearly states that he hiinsielf acquired the name of Mah^halrapa, 
and that he acquiiud the countries mentioned in that inscription by bis 
own prowess. As Kechcha or Cutch is one trf the- countries mentioned 
there. It must be admitted that Rudradlnnan had finished the wewk 
of conquering these provinces from the Andhra king before the year 130 
A. I», which is the date of the Andhau Inscriptions" (op. cit. p. a86).. 

It is very difficult to follow the line of argument here. Girngr 
inscription ptoves that Cutch and several other countries were conquered 
by Rudiadiman sometime before the year 73 ( = i5oA. D.). The 
Andhau inscriptions merely show that one of these, Cutch, was in posses¬ 
sion of RudtadBman as early as ihn year 53 (130 A. D.), But how does 
it follow that the other countries, to which • not even the slightest 
reference is made in the Andhau Inscriptions, were also conqucfcd 
at the same time? There is nothing to warrant the assumption that 

(l) Grant Dud's fiiitory <tf lAs~AfakMri*r, Cambray’s Edition Vol. i 
P(A4S* 
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all the countries mentioned in the GLmir Inscription were conquered 
by Rudradtoian mt one and the same rime. He might have conquered 
Cutch, which was furth^ frain iht ^fahratta countries, as early as the 
year 52+ and the other countries during the inierval faetwef-n that dat<j 
and the year 73 in which the Girnir Inscription was composed. The 
conquest of Cuich does not es^n show that Rudiadaman had already 
entered into a suuggle with the Andhm kings for the reconque^t of 
K^hatrapa territorie^p for Cutch is not included in the list of territories 
conquered by Gautamlputia ^aiakart^i and there U 110 evidence to 
show that he or uny Andhra king did ever conquer U. For all we 
know, ihererore, the Andhra kings might have 1 >een in possession, iri 
the year 52, of ail the territories wrested from the Kshatrapas by king 
Gautamlputra Siiakarpi^ 

{3) Mzr Banerji holds that “11 is certain that Fu|umlyi was the 
contemporary of Cba-Htina ; therefore his father Gautamlputra ^atakai^l 
belongs to a much earlier period than Rudradiman, the grandson of 
Chashfana" (p, p. aEy-tSS) The obvious implicatian is^ of course, 
that the date of Gautamlputra Sitakart^l must be pushed back consi¬ 
derably before 1 A. the earliest recorded date of Kudntdinmn^ 

The thing which Mr^ Bancrji holds as certain is, howevetp far from 
h^ng sow I have had occasion to teTer to this point in toy article on 
**The date of Chastona*' f/, A. 5 * 1914, p. 225) but apparently it has 

escaped the notice oT Mr. Banerji^ I Ond no reason to alter the views 
I had there expresi^ed vi^ that it does not necessarily follow that the two 
kings whom Ptolemy mentioned. In passings in ootmecti6d with two dries 
were contemponiries* The only fair deduedon from Ptolemy's remark 
would be that both of them had ruled within the memory of the generation 
to which Ptolemy bebngodi or from which he got his latest report 
about India, 

Another point also suggests itself to me in this connection. The 
actual wording used in the Cutch inscriplions of Rudmd&man are 
ChJkihtajiasa Yslmotikaputrasa Kljho RudradAmaiia JayadimAputtasa 
varshe dvipamchise' go. a. As has been observed by 

Mr. Bhandarkar and Mr. Banerji, the absence of any connecting link 
between the Lwo names makes the records difFtcuk to understand. 
Mr. Bhandorkai has removed the dilhculty by supplying the word 


(3) I adopt the final retidering ol Mr* Baner|i in Ep^ /nJ, Vok xlv, p. 33^ 
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‘Pautrasa* after ‘Ysamotiltaputrasa’ and Mr. Banerji lias accepted this 
emendation. It is, hower-er, difficult to think that oil the five inscriptions 
should commit a simitar mistake. In any case an emendation is necessary 
only in those cases wheie the text as it actually stands oiTers no meaning 
at alL Here* hovrever, the actual test properly means that in the year 5a 
both Chflshtiina and Rudrad^man ruled njonjointly. Mr. Bhondaikai has 
himsetf adduced several arguments to show that Jaydanian did not 
succeed his father as a niter. It may be supposed, thetefore, that 
JaydSmou predeceased his father and the latter, when old and infirm, 
associated his grandson with himself in the scner&gnty of the kingdonL 
In any ease this is the plain inference to be derived froni the inscriptions 
and thcM stems to he no reason for emending ihtai texts unless it can 
be shown to be opposed to established facts. Now according to this 
view FuIimiAyi and Chashfana might be contemporaries o( each other 
dlhei in j^o A.D. or sometime after thaL* 


( 4 } Prof D. R. Bhandarkar has accepted this suggestion (Ind. deL 
1010 p. 81 . in. t 8 ) but Mr. R. U Banerji has sevErely cHtidied the view 
(£p,/nd. VoL xvi, p, as). He letnarks that ‘‘Apart irons the possibility of. 
such an event in India, nobody ever having thought oc tried to prove 
conjoint reigns esf two monarch^ eioept Messrs- Shandiirkaf', ** sufficient 

evidence in the Andltau InKnpSirans themselves to prove that ue Authof 
of Ihc fecord was quite ignorant as to the exact relationshtp between 
Chish^ana and Rudradiman.^ 

As to the 61^1 point, the cases of the joint rule oi Stralo 1 and Stratp |[ 
iCamifndpM Miiifoy p. sSSh Aim I and Atilises, Aillises andAzes ll (lbni» 
P 573 ) Vpnones and Sp^^ores, Vonones and Sisalagadames {Ibid jx 574 ^ 

Rftjendra and RAjBdhirAja Chokareenniigh to repudiate the 

of Mn BaneriL Jt may be notird in passing iMt m 

himseir trieil in ptnve the canjoint jreigns of Kanishka anp rfuvisnlta {/acfi. 


190^^ p* 

The second codtenlion ni Mr. Banerji trit, ihat the author of iho inscviV 
lion did not know the exact reUlionship between Ch:kh^ana and 
RudradAman can hardly be taken seriously. The author of the inscnpltoii 
bos roieired to CliOshtana as the son of Yitaiotilia and Rudmdhman as 
the son of Jayadhinafl j so he knew the genealogy of (he iamdy from 
beyond ChAshtana's lime, and yet »r are to sup™ that he was i(^orart 
qI relataoDsbip between Cbflsh^na and RudrAdhman, And Mr, Banerp 
finds sufficient evidence therrof in the fart R>e wnitf of the 

simply used the title ‘BAjan' and not 'RJhan kshairapa’ tefore ChJshtana 
and Rudradfiman. Mr. Banerji obviously forgets that such a thi^ is not 
very unusual. Apart from the commonsense i^ew that when a raler has more 
^an one title, sometimes one may be omitled, one need only refer to the case 
of Nahapltna who is referred to as 'RAjan and kshauapa'm his inscnptions 
but simply as RSlan in his coins. U » needless lo discuss any further the 
absurd ^itionmktfl up by Mr. BanerU. Om a tetu^ed to i^i wl« 
Prof. LQilers wrote about certain views « Mr. Banerji, Surely the pages « 
iMdiem are not meant lor such disquisition^. 
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It vill thus appear that all (he contentioni^ of Mr. Banerji stand on 
extremely weak basis and os such be cannot be said to have been 
successful in invalidating the codclu&iqns of Mr. Rap&on^ 

I next ium to a considemiun of the vicwii |xit forward by Pri^r. 
Bhandaikati The two impeutant points on which this scholar dilfers 
from Mr. Rapson are briefly these p 

(j) That Gautamiputra F^jltokait^i and Pii|iiiTi&yi were reigning 
simultaneously^ the latter as viceroy in the Deccan and the former as 
supreme mJer^ but nt his old capital Dhanyakaja (pL 69) * 

(2) The Sltakart^i of the GimHr Inscription who was twice defeated 
by Rudrod&man cannot, possibly be any other than Gatitaaifputra * 
Sfdtakar^L 

As regards the firsts Mr, R. I), Bonerji.. in his paper rcferredjo above, 
has adduced several cogent arguments to prp^-e that it is impossible to 
maintain Mr. Bhandarkos^s riews in this respect, (pp^ 279 ffTo these 
I may add what I think to he the real facta about the cave no- j at Nasik 
on which Prof^ Bbandafkar has based his theory^ It appears that the 
cave was constructed ether in, or sometime befoie, the iBtbyear.of 
Gautomlputra ^Atokaroi and consecrated in the joint name of the king 
and his mother. This dearly follows from the inscriptions nos. 4 and 5 
(Epi Ind. VIII pp 7ii73)+ I'he important portion of the inscription 
No. 5 is ihos translated by Senatt :— ^ 

''Order of the king, to be made over to S&maka, the ofl^cer at 
Govodhana. In the name of the king SAtakari Gotamiputra ^rni /Af ‘ 
whose son is living, Simaka, the officer at 
GovadhanaH,shall be told thus: '‘we hav*® here on mount 
Tirat^hu formerly ^ven to the mendicant ascetics dwelling in the cave 
wludi is 3 pious gift of ours, a field in the village of Kakhadr^ 

Proh Bhandarkar remarks on thW passage os follows j *%hat U worthy 
oT note here is that cave no. 3 tn which the inscription is engiav'ed, 
b spoken of by Gautojiitpntra m a pioua gift of his to the' Buddhist 
mendicants''. Mr. Eonerji also accepts die same view when he remarks 
that 'Trom another Insciptlon on the eastern wall c:^ the veraudah we 
leam that the king GautamTputra BAtkarAi claims this cave to be hb 

I5) /■ R*A^ S* Vol. xxni* The pajECf in ibe tcKt fcler to this 

article. Pmh Bhandafkaf hoa iince eUborattid tiia views in an article in 
4 itlif 1918 p. p. 

‘ The itaTica arc my owoi 
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QWii religion-^ Both ihcs® distingiitsihed scboliirs thus look upon 

the passage iw denoting that the cave wa% a gift of Ganlamiputra alone.* 
But what h then the iigruficancu of the preambk that the royal 
officer was to be told so and so in the narmr of tlie king a^i well as that 
of the queen-mother. If the gift had been ihut of the king alone there 
Was no necessity to introduce the name at the quceti-mother. To nay 
mit>d it appears quite clear from the tnscriptmn that the queen-mother 
had some share in the gift of the cave and tbiis view U strengthened 
by the insctij^ion no. 2 on the same cave where we are expressly told 
that the great queen Gotaiol Balasirl, "'caused the cave to be made 
quite equal to the divine iiiaribtons*'" Theje two statements can only 
be reconciled either in the way 1 have stated i. e. by looking upon the 
cave as a joint gift of the king and the quceii-mother or by Aocepting 
the views of Mr. Banerji [hai the cave wii dedicated by Gautajnlputra 
in or before the iSth year of hi^ reign, and subsequently after his death, 
his mother cau cd the cave to be enlarged by adding diambers, which 
the claimed to be her own bencracdou.^ The two vkws may be again 
reconciled by supposing that the original cave was a joint jpfe of the 
king and his mother Init chambers were biibscquently added to it by 
the mrnhcr alone. 

The manner in which Prof, Bliandartar seeks to reconcile the two 
is not tjuite clear to me. Thus he remarks t "Dut^ as the long inscription 
in it in for ms us, the cave hsclf was caused to be made and dedicated 


(j) ap. cit, p. 1&2- 

IS) Prof, Dr R. Bhandatk^r iidU=s In his last article that Gautditnputra 
"was the donor along with his mother/* 

(o) Prof. Bhandarkar who has personally inspected the cavw is of opinion, 
both from the position of the inscriptions and the engmecrifig pc»nt of vww, 
that It is almost impossible to believe that ihc different parts 01 the cave 
could have beeri constructed in different times. It appears..howeveri th^ tlie 
Inscription^ nos 4 and 5, which mention Gautamlpulra Slbakar^l are mci^ 
on the oast wall ot the veranda^ while the inscnpiions nos. 2 and 3 ^ n 

to the Rift of Gautamlpnlm'A mother and son are engraved on the bac^ w^^^ 

of Lbe veranda above the entrance /mim \|llp. p. 60,65^^1.?3 )h There 
is nothing therefore in the position of the Insdnptions wh^h precludes 
the view that the vrianda was excavated during the reign of Gautamlputra 
and the inner chambers constructed in that of his successor. As regards 
the engineering point it remains to be explained by means w cogpt 
areumentSu why the simple operition of ex lending the cave by eiMvatrng 
further into the rock could not have been undertaken by the workmen iM 
Pulumiyi. On this ptMnl see Mr. Baiierji^s sKond artide m J. h. d. -S. 
pp. I ff. which fully corroboratCi the above view* 
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to th™ by Ills lootker Gautaml in the regnal year xg <jf hts soitp 
Pulum&yi. If < 3 Lve no^ 3, as we havt^ thus seen, was granted in the jgth 
year of ^^ulumiyi-s reign, anti if in the year 24 his faiher Gautamlputo 
speaks of It Bs his own pious gift, is not the contlnsion ijrcsistible that 
GautamTputra was living when ihu cave in question was made overlo 
the Buddhht monks L e. in Fulutnlyi's igth regnal year, and that the 
year 34 of the other iniicripdon, aj though it refolds a donation of 
GauiatnTputra, must be referred not to his, hut to Folumiji^s reign 
(op. ciL p» 71 

But even If w^e assume that Gautatnlputra was It^'ing when the cave 
was made over to tl'ie Buddhist monks by his mother, how does il explain 
the fact that both the son and the mother claim the cave to be his or her 
own pious gift ? 

It may he argued that if we look upon the cave as a joint gift of 
GautamVputra and his mother both of ihem 1^u^t have been Jiving in 
the 19th regnal year of Pu)iimAyi when the cave is said io have been 
caused to be made and dedicated to the Buddhbt monks nccording 
to the Ins. No^ 3-^® Kow this Inscription recordthe gift of the eas^e 
to the Hhadivanlyas and the grant of a vtllaitc to the latlei in the J9th 
year of Puhimiyi. It ali>o mentions that tlie cave was caussed to be 
mode quite equal to the divine mansions^ but there is nothing to ^^how 
that it was so caused in the same year» Nay, we are in a position to 
piovt definitely tlial it was certainly caused to be made before the i9lh 
year of Pulunilyi, for we have an inscription (nov 4 ) on the wall of I he 
same cave, dated in the year i8» and whel her it refers to the reign of 
Gaiitamlputra or PuLumlyi, il is certainly earlier than the 19th year of 
Pulumiyi. It may be concluded, thercFore, that the cave (cither the whole 
or a part of it) was cctttdnly excavated before the 19th year of FuJumAyi 
and it wm poshly consecrated in the joint name of Gautamiputin and 
his mother. In any case Frof. Bhandrirkar's argument quoted above 
cannot be maintained and there teuiain to be dealt with only the two 
argUEoenK of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar quoted with ap|jfOval by Ftof- 
Bhiindarkar^ (op* dl- p. 69). 

Referring to the fact that 1 [>Dlamr is spoken of as the mother of a 
king and the grandmother of a king, Dr. Bhandatkar argues that if the 
object of the writer was to represent Bala^rt's spednJ claim to honour, 

(to) This ar^gumctit has been adiiiii:ed by ProK Bhaudarkar tn his 

named ankle [p. fla). 
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that is better served by supposing that her son and grandson were great 
Icings at one and the satne time. Now, in the first place, there is no 
teaionto assume that the writer of the inscription had in view any 
special claim tp honour, far less that it was his abject to represent the 
same, when he u-sed the expression "the mother of a great king and 
the grandmother of a great king". He might have made a simple 
statement of facts. But can it be denied that it leatiy was a special 
claim to honour that Bola^ii was mother of a great king and grand' 
mother of a great king, though not at the same time ? ^ Almost every 
royal mother is of courie both the one and the other but it falls to the 
Ibl of very few to sec that they arc such. It may very well be that the 

real claim to honour advanced, if at all, on beh-alf of Bala^ri, was. not 
that her son and grandson were king at the same time, but that she 
lived long Enough to witness the glorious reigns of both. Secondly 
Dr. Bhandarkar argues lltat "If Pulumkyi became king only after 
Gautamiputra" the Utter must have died nineteen years before the 
dedication of the temple nnd it certainly is not what one acquainted 
with the manner and motive of Hindu inscription writers would ejrpeet 
that a king who had been dead for nineteen years should be highly 
cktollcd in the inscription and the rdgning king altogether [nssed over 
in silence." It must be noticed, however, that the present case is an 
exceptional one, the like of whidi is to be hardly met with anywhere else. 
The inscription purports to be the sentiment of one who does not owe 

the same allegiance to the reigning king os an ordinary subject would, 

and is not therefore under a similar obligation to extol his virt ues or 
valour. ^Vhilc, on the other band, the dead king to whom no reference 

would ordinarily be tiiade by any subject of his successor was her dear 

and beloved son, the memory of whose prowess was perhaps all that 
was left to console her iu her old age and decrepit condition. Full 
hiActeen summers had indeed passed by since the death of that ™liant 
hero. But the tale of his valour and lictorie* certainly lived in the 
memory of the populace no less than in the fond heart of the old 
mother. She was now dedicating in the holy TriraSmi mountain, the 
very mountain that was won back to the family by the valiant arms of 
her son, a cave which either wholly or in part was possibly excavated 
by and consecrated in the joint name of herself and her son. It was 

an occasion oo which the memories of her son would most naturally be 

revived and it wa, a worthy place to have Hs earner of conquest and 
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glories recorded in detniL And ns we have said above the peculkrity 
of the case uptdnji the absence of any sort of reference to the rdgning 
king. Another explanation is aiTarded by a passing rcraark of 
Mr. RafKon,” He says that the manner in which the , conquests of 
Gautamiputra are narrated seems to indicate that these had recently 
passed away from the family. So, eery likely, the inscription was 
miHcn soon after Rudradlmnn had reconquered all those territories, 
and when the vanquished pride would most naturally foil hack upon 
the memory of past glories, as the only means to soothe itself. 

I have thus disposed of all the argoments advanced hy Prof. 
Bhandorkar and there Kniairts thcrcrore no ground for the condusiori 

that Gautamiputra and Pulum&yi rdgned simultaneously in different 
parts of the 

I next Inn, to the second proposition adi-anced by Prof. Bhandarkar 
las., that the SfUntju^i of the Girnar Inscription who was twice 
defeated by Budradntimn cannot possibly be any other than 
Gfluiaml^tia Shtakaitji. His argument may he stated in his own 

words. -It has just been shown that in 51 Rudmdiman had 
t^qutshed Sitakai^i and retaken his ancestral dominions. This 
must, therefore^ be the one who flourished before tj'* 
an »it was he [Gaul^mTpuira S'Atukjir^iJ who wjis Ihdfjg before 
53 * fp. 6^). It may bo al once asnoeded that iho mncltisioii certainly 
follows from the premises. ft has been already shown, howewr, that 
ihc main premise rtseir is erroneous (see pp. rog-to). Prof, Bhandarkai 
mgues ! "It will thus be seen from the wording of the Cuteh inscripctons 
of Rudradaman quoted aborts (trji Rftjfio Cb5sh|anasa Ghsamolika 
potrasa-rijfio Rudradlmasa JayadSmaputrasa Varshe ‘dvi pamchMe 50 a 
phagunahahuJuiadvitlyam JS.2) that in the year 5* he was. like his 
^ndfather, rullmg over the dominions of his dynasty. RudnidAman 
thu^. must have defeated Satakarpi and regained hts ancestral tenitorT 
before s»'’ (op. dt. pp. S&^g}, 

Hut as I have already remarked, an inscription which merely proves 
thm k^raditnan was niling over Cutch in the year 5,. cannot be 
adduced as a proof that Rudradiman h.td vanquished filtakarui and 


(11) Rapison's *‘;tndAfw CeiW. p. XXXV 1 M~ ' 
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rctdken Im uncesual doiniiuDns before the year 5a, luore so as Cutch 
f^oiitd have been bfought into subjecUan without any fight with the 
^atakaii?L5, there being notliing to ^how that it did ever belong to them^ 
There ia |hus no necessity to assume that the Andhra king defeated 
by Rudradiniiin must have lived before 52, and as Pulmulp was the 
Andhra king who occupied the throne during the periqd between & 
130 and Ok 152 A. he may be taken as the opponent of Rudrad^an 
as described in his Gimar Inscription, The history of the period may 
therefore be reconstnicled somewhat as follows *— 

NahapiEia was defeated by Gautamiputra ^fitakai||i sometime after 
*rj4A. when his family probably became extinct. For a time most 
of the Ksattapa territories passed into the hands of the conqueror who 
survived his conquest for mote than 6 years. A rixal family of Ksalrapas, 
founded by Chashfana, ho weaker, soon rose into importance and under 
its able leader Rudradaman gTaduLnlty reconquered most of the lost 
territories. The teconquest was probably facilitated by the fact that 
the valiant Gsutamtputm bad died in ihe meantime. leaving the reins 
of Government to a weak successork The story of this renewed struggle 
cannot be described In detail but it seems certain tiat by the year 150 
A. D, or thereabouts i, e. in less than 10 years after the death of 
Gautamiputra, his successor wiis twice defeated by Rudradaman with the 
lcR3 of Ronkon and other territories north of Nerbudda that were 
conquered by his valour, H’here is no reason to suppose that the renewed 
struggle was coiomenced by Rudradaman during the bfe-time of 
Gautamlputra, and for all we know it was probably comicienced at the 
time of his successor^ ITie net result of the struggle that thus extended 
over two generatioivs was the liberation of the Northern Mahftr&sh^ra 
country from the yoke of the foreign ers+ It olso appears that the two 
ruling dynasties were bound by some tics of relarionship though its 
exact naiure cannot be determined,^ ^ 

{13^ No hyperthesis can be built upan ihe tragmenury Kanheri Infcrlpdorn 
of Saieraka, as its purport cannot be made Out wirh any certaintyk 

t NkB, This paper oftgirially written in 6 , Mr Banerji tias since 
publishod a second arlicli! in /_ R. A. 5 , pp, ! ff. But practically all 
the points* eicepting BfRuments based on paiaecMjrsphyi have been dealt wiih 
111 this paper. [ omit these last, as \i is my object to prove that Mr, Rapson^s 
ccnclusions cannot be assailed on historicBl Krounds, The palaeographical 
discussions require a separate treatment akogeiher. While I keep an open 
mind as regards the palawgraphtc test I am convinced Uiwt Mr, Baneiqi 
has failed to substantiate hia position on merely historical grounds. ] 








THE ASOKAN T.AW OF SCHISM 


[Dtt* Kauha Kubit^d xMookeejue r*R.s,, pkDj 

The Klkr Edict and the Pillar Ed£cL> i^t Kauiiiiiib] and 

Sanchl form a group by themselves by their reference to the common 
subject of sichism in the SajpEha, and to the fcing*s measures lo prevent 
, and punish it. In these edictSi A^ka appears in the role of the 'Head 
of the Clinrch and Defender of the Faith' as it were, but it muit be 
noted that this role was not assumed by j\soka by an autocratk excreise 
of hU sovereign powers, but was forced on him hy the injunctions of 
the very faith he followed. Indeed^ Asoka's attiiode towards schi^^m 
is determined and dictated by the Buddhist canonical law on the subject. 
This law seems to have developed by stages which may be imced tn 
some of the sacred tests of early Buddhism. 

The^e texts describe diiferent degrees in the ofTetices leading up to 
schism, as w^sll as degrees in their punishments. 'The 
[X. s p S, etc.], for instance, mentions in an ascending order dilFerences, 
aniong the members of a &iipgha as 'altercation ^bha^^ftnaih;, contention 
(kalaha), discord (vjgraha)* quarrel (vivkia), dixldon (saiugha bheda), 
disunion { saipgharaji), separation (saj|ighavavatthinaiii), ojid scMsm 
t&aipgbananikkaranaih) or dissolution of the ^aipgha/ Again, in CAu/ia^ 
VJi. disunion (saipgharljt) is distinguished from schism pro|w 
(sai|:ighahheda). Disunion can happen only In smaller saipghas of members 
numbering from four to nine; A schism means a break^up of a saipEha 
of more thoii nine ruembers. It is caused by a difference of opinion on 
i& pcHnts concerning (a) what is or what U not Dhamnia whai is 
^>r what is not Virtnya (r) what hsi. or has not beenfi) taught and spoken 
<,ii) practised and tui) ordained by the Tathftgata and (d; offenci^ and 
rules regardtug them 13 * VIL a j X. 5 « 4 ^ Sl« Thc-^ame 

points are mentioned again in IV* 14, ?. as creating a Vipddt^, 

but a (SstincUon in made between and In 3 

Vfimda, the point at issue was to be decided finally by the Sarngha, 
and there the naatmr must rest. The dbsentei must bow to the decision 
of the Sajjigha, But i^metimes a didcrence of opinion may be pressed 
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too ra.ik dtber honestly, or with an evil in tendon | knowing Ihat it would 
in either ca.HC result in the saiaghabheda. The intendon to cause a 
samghabheicki. is absent in a Vividldhikaiaiui. 

There were also certain legal restriiinis imposed upon the attempts 
at causing samghabheda. These attempts were valid unly from a 
member of the sai|xglia who was under no disability (pakatatta), who 
belonged to the same corommUly (samlna samvasaka)^ and who redded 
within the same boundary (samAnaslmljuihita)^ Next, the vivlda 
could not be placed before a samgha of Joss than 9 members; as already 
stated, i.e,, the samgha should be Large enough to admit of 4 mcrmbeis 
to each side of the dispute, and of the ninth member who was thfo 
Sal^a^gfihipaka^ Thus to produce a schism there should be at least 
four regular bhiksus to ngree on the point raised, and bring it before 
Q chapter of nine with pooirpoise prepense to cause n division, whetlier 
knowing that the point was wrong or doubtful [CAuU&V- VIL 5, 5!^ 
or believing it, without due deliberation, to be right {/&. Gj. It appears 
from v VIL 5 , 6, that the latter pasition was not condemned 

Secession from con\acuon or conscientious objection was not condemned. 
There was no embargo laid on honest diifereoces of apnion^ on freedom 
of thought. 

x 4 long with the oifences leading towards samghabheda or dissolniion 
of the !jaipgha and schism^ the texts contemplate dilferent degrees and 
grades of penalty corre^nding to such offences. The first punishment 
indicted On a schismatic is that of JWrfJ aiju, or hi?i letnporary removal 
from the samgha X. 5, 14], during which he was subjected to 

ParivftsaH or living apart, for 5 or lo days^ and Manat la or living under 
restraint for 5 ikys, os laid down in the 

His re>toraticm, OfS^atiaf was permitted, if the accused expressed his 
acknowledgment of the guilt. [i/rr^Jp. iA] 

We may also note in this connection that the F^rJm^AMa brings the 
promotion of samgh^hheda under tJie class of saiughidisesa offences, i. e, 
offences for which atonement from beginning to end can be granted only 
by the samgha. The offence, according to the aame text, is defined as (a] 
causing division iQicda} in the f^amgba that is at union (samagga); 
(b) perskiently raising issues calculated to cause divuiion. The offence 
may be commUed by a single bhiksvi or by a number of bhikaus, as 
his pordsiinsH who would then be equally guilty with him* Thus though 
the offence against the samgha is sufficiently serious, it is not v isited the 
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extreme penalty of permanent espubion in tht /"MmokAM which my 
tie taken to lay down the earlier form of the law* The Pi/imokfa 
woutd resenc the ewreme penalty for Fiirljika sins* the i^Jfences 
^l^ainst morality such as adultery, theft, mutder, or frauds (by claiming 
superhijiiian ^wer j)* 

The extreme penalty for schism however* laid down in 

I . 6 o, 67 and 69. It is called ftasa/a?, which is definitive; and permanont 

expulsion from the samgha, and j5 to he distiiiguishcd (roia (a) snsp^sioii 
or temporary excoramnnEcatioji, for a bhiksu refusing to admit 

or atone for the olfence coiinmited or to renounce a fahe dtKtiine [ (Am L 
jg] ; and ib) temporay banishment, for bhiksus guilty of causing 

by their conduct scandal to the sainglia. Both (a) and (b) may however, 
be revoked on repcftlance [/A-. X. 6 ], 

It is difficult to see what kind or degree of sebbm or sai|Lgh^ bheda 
and of the punbhment of expulsion are meant by Asoka in bis use of the 
expressions and a/rat^-Uinj/ iTpdydji'i^^ in the edicts in quostiqn+ 

If he was for complclc and irrevocable eicpuisJon of the hcrciical monk^, 
he mti5t be understood to have taken hh stand upon the three passages 
of the cited above, together wilb a fourth passage, III 

II, 5, which de^ciibes as a ^grievous sin" the causing of divisicffis (bheda) 
in the samgha and permits the good bhiksu to dissociate biiiMcIF from the 
heretics who commit this *iin. 

Along w'ith the deportation of the heredcal monks to non-monastic 
residences (atiav&sa)* Asoka inflicts upon them the further penalty 
of disrobing them, replacing their yellow, by white robes. For this 
punishment there is no canonical sanction, unless it is implied in the 
mere fact of the expuision of the monks from the monasteries^ Some 
of the Asokaa legend?, however, relate actual caiic? of A^oka enforcing 
this penal code of hi? Edicts against schjsmatics. Thus the 
(v. 270) relates how Asuka once arranged an assemhly of the comjnujiiEy 
of bhiksus in its full numbers^ in the Asokarinia. He then called to 
liim in turn the bhiksus of the several cotife^siotis and atiked them : Sir, 
what did the Bless^ one leach r And they each expounded their 
wrong doctrine, all theve adherents did the king cau.e to be 

txpriUd from the Order (upapabhajesi),’ In the SiimarMfi^fSdiAa, 
Buddhftghosa records the funher fact that Asuka expelled those heretical 
monks after giving them white robes (j^takanLvalthiini datva). Thus 
once more the legends have confifTned the insuriptiofis of Asoka by 
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iheLr mention of practical Rppiication of the Law of the Edicts against 
scbinu to concrete cascs^ 

Ii is interesting to note in conclusion that this Buddhist lav relatbg 
to schism has its counterpart in the Brahminical lav, according to which 
mischjcf'inakcrs who tried to create or foment dlssetiKicHls fn the \ilLago 
coimnuiiJuef and assemblies vent punished by banisHmenL It was the 
traditiamil duty of the king to uphold the laws, agreements and the 
Constitution by which the various local bodies, groups, and 

communitici, such as Kula, jRti, Jartapada^ or samgha^ organised and 
goirorncd Uiemselve;!, and to puubh those who i^-iplated them by deportation 
[See ihe sinriti texts quoted In my £^ai Gi?ptrnmcfii ju /ndia^ * 

^nd Ediliont Oxford^ 

Thus the spiritnu} so^-ercignty a.^suiried and asserted tn the e edicts by 
Asoka was not something which he had arrogated to himself us an 
urluiary autocrat, but had behind it the sand ion of both Brahminical and 
Buddhist Ijiw* 


SOME THOUGHTS UPON BUDDHIST ART IN INDIA 

. [ Psor. K. Saunjjers litt. D. J 

One of the gtcsilest Mn-ice* which Sir Asutosh Mookberjee did to India 
wfts to net a gnnip of her scholnra friM to study her great past. He 
realized that Indian scholarship was faced with a great task—almost 
ncglccitid- And much remain^ to do^ 

The west is perhap; mote awake to-day to the beauty and value of 
^Ancient Indian Art than India herself! Many European books arc bemg 
published which suggest that the period oF neglect is over and that the 
west has overcome its first repulsion rrom that which was strange. In 
India, on the other hand, there are, I tlilnk, relatively few who know the 
great things of this Art Inoni any fir-st-haiKi ftcquaititance with them. 
There is, of course, the group of scholari working so ably in the 
Arclveological Department, to whom we are all deeply indebted ; and 
there are n few others; but the fact remairs that educated India as a 
whole pays cotnparotively little atlenlioir to her itncicnt treasures • To 
jj_ simple esBniple""we have recently been presented with a book 
which describes the journey to Ajanti as though it were a long and 
peritoui pilgrimage. The writer, a Bengali Artist, has wTiUen with 
great charm, and has ^ven its a vivid account of the hardships and 
dangers of his adventure. Yet one is cantiniially meeting tourists from 
the we,t who make this trip as a matter of course; and a very simple 
and delightful trip it is. AjanlH is in fact accessible within fifteen 
hours of landing in Bonihay ; and if one has the necessary permission from 
the Nizam's Government, its splendours can he seen under ideal conditions. 
The Curator of the caves U an ortht of no mean distinctioii,—Mr. Syed 
Ahmed ; and with his enthusiasm and expert knowledge to guide, one 
can learn a very great deal about the nature and motives of Buddhist ait, 
with almost no preliminary training. 

No one can know India who docs not study this art ; and it cannot be 
studied merely in Museums. How little do the sicmes of Amrftvati in 
the British Museum and at Madras tell .one who has not visited some 
great stupa like that of Sftnchi, Even the Bah rut rail in the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta speaks with no firing voice until one has seen its 
Jatokas in thdr true setting as at Ajauti or Sinchi. 
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To ^TiiEx the great horse-shoc-shaped valley of AjantS^ with its 
long drcic of cavesj h to have the eye of the ifom^imtbn opened, and 
to see once more the long procession of the Brothers of The Yellow 
Robe, maicififi the ^rad&him round these great chaJtyas ; it h to hear 
echoes of their moiifnful chants resouridijig from these vaulted roofs : 
SaMd J?tiAsAA ; Sabi*d Amca ; ^'ail is sorrowful, for all is transient.'^ This 
Is the lesson of these glorious freseose. Here monks themselveSp or 
artists at thdr bidding, have sought to bring home to themselves and to 
the masses, this, the central theme of their religion. It Is the contrast 
between the vaSn show and pomp of the world and the abiding sathfactions 
of the spirit* 

ru:i;zled at first at finding so much that Is ^ensuoufi in these h.Tiints of 
the monk^ so many lovely women with thdr charms scarcely veiled, so 
joyous a pauomma of nature, with its anImaU, trees and lowers, so frank 
an acceptance of the facts or legends of the early life of Sikyaimini^ ihc 
mind soon comes to realize that all thi^ ii^ hut a foil to set forth the 
calm repo^^e and self-control of the central figure* It is to show iis che 
beauty of Nirv&^a that we arc fir^l shown the sensnout beatiiy of the 
world. ThM the artists enjoyed both wo need not douhtn They were men 
leading unnatural llveSr snd they painted fair women with something of 
the same joy with which men at the hTorth Pole di-senss a good dinner j 
hut their motive was to call men away from the lure of the senses to 
inner self-maslciy* 

And these scenes bdrought home to them the queiUons of motive Whf 
did the Great Hero resist such temptations to power on the one hand 
and to pleasure on the other? Very sotm the Buddhist mind answered 
this question in two ways. While it was no doubt for the sake of his own 
■salvation from Sara^ira^ it was also out of pity of mankind— L&Aasfa 
AnuAampjya, And so they began to draw upon the JatakI stories. From 
over five hundred and fifty they chose n few wluch embody the central 
theme of self-sacrifice. On three of the four gates of the chief Stupa at 
SSnchi we find the Chchaddanta Jfttaka, the story of llie sii-tusked 
elephant who as the Buddha-to-be yielded up his tusks to the envions 
queen of Benares. This story appears again in a gorgeous fresco at 
Ajanti, now almost destrayed^and by hooligani?-m j and, side by side 
with if are to be found Uie Mahlkapi and the Vessantara Jitakas, whicii 
teach the same lesson. These arc the famous stories of the gr^t'hearted 
Monkey-king who gave his life for his tribe, and of the Generous Prince 
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whp kepi nothing for himself—not oven mfe and children and dicy recur 
at liSrhut, Sinchi and AmfSvad. No doubt* ihc earliest sculptors of 
the Asokan pefiod influenced the sculptures of ihe Andhra and Gupta 
periods ; but^ at any rate, ibey all understood the fneamug of these noble 
stories, whicit are the living core of popular Hiiddhisui to-day, and which 
might well^ be more widely used in the schools of Asia to bring home the 
great Ici^ons of service and self-lessness. 

These, then, are the two central themes of early Buddhist art; the 
beauty of Nirvana^ like moonlight in contrast with the garish glare of 
the noon day sun \ the beauty of the life of saettflee for the sake of 
•others. With tbese great thoughts tn mind, the artists set themselves 
to paint And their works reveal also careful study and clear under- 
standing of the beiuty of the human form, and of Nature'^ loveliness. 

Ls there more lovely in religious art than the figure? of the yOting 
wife and child of Sftkyamuni a.sthcy bow before the Pri tedy Monk, in 
Cave ! at Ajanta ? They luve coiuu to ask far ihch rights as wife and 
child : they remain to worship his spirituitl greatness* In the same spirit 
the sculpturci of AmrSvatl show us in an exquisite medallion the contrast 
between the mad elephant trampling and sLauj^tering his way through 
the dty* until meeting the ^la^tcr, he kneels at his feel and Uke> the 
dust oiT them. Such is the contrast between the whirlpool of the senses 
and the calm of the spirit—between the changing and the changeless 1 
And deeper still in the philosophy of these artists ts the old Indian 
rojitrast of the one behind the many^ From Ajanll to Borobodur this 
thought shines through Buddhist no less than through Hindu art. 
Borobodur is perhaps the most perfect cispresston of it. pass through 

gallery after gallery of Jataka scetici;, or of the "'pkydife" of the Lalifa 
Visfara ; we rise past images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas until we come 
on the central platform to the one behind the many—the simple form of 
the htsloric Sgkyamuni on hU Diamond Throne, ^Fhis is the purpose of 
the great MahSy&na Scripture,—the SfiddAarma Pumiari^a — which sets 
forth the one way behind the many, and the one historic Buddha as the 
inner meaning of the many Buddhas* It was artists of this sdicml whn 
produced the frcscose of Ajami. As the sun sets the Curator wilt 
guide you In the largest of the frescoes. Here the setting sun lights 
up the figure of the historic Sflk>'amuni in the Inner shrine^ and the two 
glorious forms of the Bodhisatt^-as—Pndmapini and Vajmpini—lotus and 
vajra in hand. These superb figures sen e but as door-keeper, pointing 
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on to the great Hero, scaled on hb dkmond-lhrone. Sueb abo b tbe 
plan of the great Buddhist templ« lo China and Japsn j and the 
student will find at HorriTtJi in Japan echoes and induences which are 
unim-stalceable. 

All this may be obvious to the scholar ; yet fat too much time has 
been spent seeking to prove the foreign inlluetiGe at work in this art; 
and^ it has bean too little emphasiaed that from Barhnt lo Borobodur and 
fromAjant&to Horiuji, it is ciscntially a national fndian art, dcs-ebplng 
by dear and recognisable stages. of the art of ilatJiurl we may say 

that while it is somewhat inAiiciiced by that of the Frontier, It Is still 
more evident that it is of the the saine slock as that of the Asokan period 
and of the later Guptas, Again if India botTOvred^ she also gave freely. 
This b clear at Borobodur and Eloriuji^ to say nothing of Chinese 
TtirkcJtan and Cambodia. That she borrowed b evidence of vitality ] 
that she borrowed such bad art m that of the Greeco-^Homan artisans 
whose work is refiected in mosit of the GandhAra Sculptures, i^ evidence 
of feeble vitality - she was wise iu turning buck ;o mure truly native forms 
of art. 

Having vbited AjantA the mind is prepared to receive the imprcisions 
of another supreme work of art only a night's journey away—which like 
AjanlA, Iras been resmed for posterity by the skill of archatoIogbL^ 
albeit at the eleventh hour. SA^ichi should be seen hrst in the opalescent 
light of an early spring morning ; and, again at sunset with Its fine 
sandstone aglow with rosy colour. How superb are its pteways with 
dieir solid yet airy grace, and their long Elephant proces^ons, and 
their pageants of early Indian society. It h a great art and with the 
Curator Mr. Ghosal to guide one or with Sir John Marshall's mayiterly 
"Guide to SaneW there b nothing one can not sen well in a day’s visit. 

And the roots of thb art alway-ir remindi us of India itself; they 
may be traced deep down in her soil by csmpapiig Stupa 11 with 
Its fiat reliefs and its awkward anatomy with the grace of the deeply 
indited figures of the main Stujn, Whatever foreign tnflueucei may 
have been at work this is "essentially a narional art, having its roots 
in the h^t and faith of the [reoplc, and giving eloquent eKprusstOfi 
to their spiritual belkb and intuilive sympathy with nature." So 
writes Sir John Marshall in hb work of restoration here and his work 
at ToMia is beyond praise. May the torch which he and Sir Asutosh 
have lit be handed on till Indian scholarship shines ever more brightly. 


ABOUT,THE OLD POLITICAL LITERATURE OF INDIA 
AND THE VARIOUS WRITERS 

* 

[ PROrESiSOR n&. Juui,^ pu.\\ d.litt. lf,R,A.5.{|fony) ] 

Since I reported at the meeting of Hddolherg, i^ii. about the 
riitcmotional Union, making coinpansons between jurisprudence and 
political economy concerning the contend of the newly dbeovered 
bid Indian book of instruction on Kautiliyn^ quite A 

number of Writings dealing with this work have cofue into exJiitcnce, 
pnly in Europe and in yet a greater extent in the land of its origin. 
By this keen interest in the obscure Sanskrit ttixt, which by no means 
eaxy to understand and which, in fjpte Of all tlic learned inve^tlgatioi^s 
and researches, rfrmains in many ways obscure still* as also the interest 
regarding the whole politicai Iftcrature of old India> is brought out ihe great 
importance of this literature wLuch shows us the native culture of India 
in qtiilc a new light* 

Among the Indian investigators, to whose works I will condne myself 
in the following report, die most dLsdngulshed for bold ouliines is 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, a Bengalee, who in bis numerous works, 
Eogliihh, Gcrmin and French* draws intellectual parallels between old 
Indian theories ar^d the teaching;s of EurojHian thinkers, with which he 
has made himseir ramiliar. Sarkar's political aims arc far-re^thing and 
be upholds the idea of expelling all European nations from his Young Asia* 
to organize native kingdorn'i, no mottur under what conditions and 
administration. The tendency to colonite and the autocracy of the 
white races ^hould give way to a complete equaJUatjon of the white 
and coloured race^, as has already been demanded by the Japanese Consul 
at the Congress of Versailles* To Germany* which, through the loss of 
colonies, is excluded from the ranks qf colonial powers, he assigns by 
this pan Asiatic policy* an active part ; in her predicted struggle for 
freedoni she must unite vritb the luitions whose aim is the same* as Egypt, 
Per^a, Afghanislan and India, Th^e tendcnpES agree with the efforts 
of Young Asia, according to some Chinese statesmen,* 


(i) B, K, Sarkar. 
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Sarkar protects ligoroasjy against ihe one-sided conception to 
consider India as the wonderiatid of fliysttcism m\d proi'es his view by 
qiioung the Ceiman writers of romance, who believed to have found 
in India their paradise, the Jand of tlieir dreanis. From the old pohtjcal 
literature of India ure can conjecture I hat it vas a hifihty organtr-ed 
couuiry, having an extensive Eovemnient hierarchy with fixed EakrieP, 
an enlightened dcspotisni, large armies, n state industry ccniibining sea 
and land commerce, (eoononiic) political and religious sqdelics. The 
ancient Indians rnriificd the towns, and agriculture, mining and industry 
were highly developed. Their cotton industry was a very ancient one, 
since even the mutumies of Egypt were swathed in Indian cottons. 

About the origin of the monarchical government iu the world, we learn 
ftoui the andent Indian politicians that in pritnillve time5 Afa/^nnjSvfi 
was prevalent, which penrulted the strong to overpower the weah, just as 
the big li'^h dm our the little ones. For this reason men chose the prime 
ancestor Manu as their soicreigti (ruler) and in return for his protection, 
they gave him the sixth part of the harvest and the tenth part of the 
goods sold. Satltar compares the Indian’s right of fhhing with the natural 
condition mentioned by Hobbes it Spinors, which also consisti in anarchy 
and in a universal warfare. According lo the Indian interpretation, the 
kings uloue had the power to inflict penalties which put an end lo this state 
of thing, and he compares this po^'er with the teaching of the doctors 
of the church, which points out that the government of kings is the 
conserpieuce of the sinfulness of mankind and is to be considered as a 
punishment from God for the crimes of tnen. Taking politics in a wider 
sense, Indian theoreticians teach how the extention of a state (Afaudata), 
with a conqueror in Ihe centre, is brought about, and how the conqueror, 
after overcoming the neighbourin| states, tries to extend and strengthen 
his dominions. The niler of the frontal adjoining slate is the natural 
enemy of the conqueror he is followed by a friend ; this one by a friend 
of the enemy ; further by a friend’s friend ; and a friend’s friend's enemy 
Is rukr of the backward adjoining slate. Likewise is the ruler of the 
backward adjoining state to be considered an enemj ; he is followed 
by the friend behind, then the euemy's friend at the back, etc. To these 
is added a neutral and intermediate state, so that such a circuit of states 
compriseis twelve countries, including the dominions of the conqueror, 
Sarkar tries to iilustmte this somewhat schematically, but shows that even 
in primitive India where a petty government prevailed there was a 
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difliticcciistic comprchensicffi of tlie inteniolionfl] lelutton^t by referiing 
to Euiopean conditions* The same Indian theory is applied by Fnmce 
when it supports Poland against Gennany on one side, and against 
Russk on the ciibet. SimilaTly, Italy’s Hengaikn siinpathies are a 
natural comAiuence of Italy’s enmity with Jugoslavia, which Ls explained 
by their geographical positions. These parallels were much more applicable 
in the Middle Ages than in modem times, as <he number of states in 
Europe then w« much greater than it is now. It is inesplicabte why 
the learned Indian in bU patriotic eudearauts to bring into protiu-ience 
the nipenority of the paliiical constitutions of India, dentes the existence 
.of theocratic govetnmem in India. He further tniEhi show dearly at 
the same time that the wide-spread Cae^ari^m in Kurope, compared with 
the government of India, is a purely worldly one. Consider, for Mcample. 
Itow the Maharatta states of the preseirt day. rose through the ^idance 
of orthodox Brahmans, so many other spiritu."!! stales of old India. 

A patriotic tendency similar to that expreised in the wrilihgs of 
Sarhar. is shown by another Bengalee, Prof. U- Ghosal of Calcutta, 
in his treatise on the HUiar:^ from the earliest 

times to the end of the fust quarter of the Kvertteentb ccumry after Chnsc 
In the preface he opposes the frequently quoted remailts of Max Muller, 
who characterioes the Indiati people os a nation of fjhilosophere. and India 
as a land holding no position in the political history of the world. On the 
contmry, the idea of government by the Indians wai highly developed, and 
political organkaiion was an essential means, not only lo regulate the 
whole life of the people, but also to offer them the pos^biUty of existence 
(subsistence). The songs of XigwdulT^y speak of a well orgamz^ 
moiiarcliical government with the deification of kingship j in hke 
manner, King Trasadasya ideniilies himself with Vaxutfa and Indra, the 
two principal deities of In the PrSAma:,^. the king, in hk 

character as organizer of the great saenfice of the stale, is compared to 
the god Indm. Of coui^e, besides the king, the Brahman likewise 
was elevated to godhood. from which follows the doctrine 
of the necewary amalgamation of the priests and wamors, 
the union of church and state. Hut already in the I>Aan>uu5ttaf, the 
oldest lawbooks, it is remarked that iIm! king is on official {public 
officer) to whom hU subjects give the sixth part of iheir earnings, m 
consideration of the protection they receive and this theory interwoven 
with the whole dmelopmcnl of the Indian tciitc rights) political law, 
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An unjui^t pmctice of the kingly right of govcmmenL U sinful md 
mu-si be atoned :for by ^omc pennnce^ l^ter on, a secular poUdeal 
science (statecfaftK the ArfMhUfm, cotne-; into exisieiice and draw^ 
up rules by which the adminiatratEun of govemsucxit by the king h 
regulated for ihe welfare of the »tate» The king h not obUged to oh&en'e 
the moml laws of the citi^cens (uuddle dius people) os is ihow^p for 
example, by tbe counienancing ol fraudulent profits derived frocp the 
people in dmes of financial need } likewise by the violent removal of 
rules In disfavour* The enormous epic abounds in 

political irkstrucLloo^ and regulAtions, which cont^n a rnmure of religious 
and practical principles (rulerp)^ They declare that the most sacred^ 
oblfgation of the king is to protect hh subjects, and they advise hirn, 
moreover, to obsen'e the mean between too great a severity and too great 
a leniency. According to Ghoshal, great progress in the path of democracy 
was made by Buddhism through the creation of the fig:urc of a king 
'maha5iEnI^ata^ which means "The grtut chosen orbc'"^ so oillud because 
be was once chosen by an overwhelmiEig multitude of the peopIe^ when the 
land was oppressed by thieV'CS and robbers, This happened afier the 
cessation of the Golden PcHixl, tie wm the mo^t beautiful, the most 
powerful and the most gracious nun in the whole country'^ and on a 
reward for the protection of the people, he received she sixth part of 
tift rice harvcit, accordiiig lo the old Brahman legOitd mentioned 
already. The analogy of die theory of agreement with (he "'contract 
social" of Rousseau is apparent with Buddhism, The legend of ihe 
elected king Wha>lhiTna[a*, was transplanted to Til>el and Burma 
as welL 

Gho^d ako examined the political literature of the Jaina sect^ which h 
applicable to Buddhism, but came to conclu>ion thetefrom that it rested 
altogether on the above men (ion ed doctrines {teachings) although they 
claim Q|abha, the legendary king of she Jainas, to be the Founder of the 
Indian political government. Hie latent law'-book on politico, compcrHcd 
by the well known student of law, Mitrami^ra^ to which die author refers, 
belongs: to the seventeenth century and contains little ortgtnaJity* A little 
older than GhosaFs book are the piiblicatioiis of the welbknown student of 
San-crit, Jaya'^wial of Patna, in the jourtiak^ vix. Ciilcufta 
Aftidfr/i and/fpjrriW tf/ BiAir n^d Qrifsa SffCUfy 

*5*3—*9*5^ scholar pursufii hi^. inve^gaiions particularly with the 

purpose of proving the ejcistence of old republics, os well as the existence 
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irt India of kingdoms which were ruled by despots. Hildebrami 
points out {Oid Indhtf 1923, S1-S4) thai ihd&e pa^ges 

Tcfer rather to the old anfiioctacie^, than the actual TCiMJhlie?^ "Fh* 
Sahgas of the ArfAitidifra also are only the assqciatioiis of the military 
nobiitty. It ts dear that the Tndbn sdiolar of the prcient time is 
actuated Ery patriotic toodves to take a practical iotereit in proving the 
edstence of adju>«tTnent'^ of liberty and duoiocratic tcodcude^ in India 
long ago- The works of N. X. Law in Calcutta are di:$tlnguishcd 
by ihuir thoroughneu and originality. Hchas eteaTedupnrnnyobseuTltieiaiid 
^ greatly improved upon the well-known English translation of the ArfJjtyiMffra 
of Shamasastri. His first book, Ifinda P&itfy^ (1914)^ 

bajcd on I he principles of the treated of mining (metallurgy), 

irrigation and meteorology, cattle-raidng and woodcraft, hoM and 
clephaiU’breeding, ihc right to i)rotection on the high roadt currency, 
navigation and Conuuercc, medical and hygienic arrangements f|iTecauttons), 
census of the people, courts of justice and legal proceeding4, rights of 
obligation, espedaJly legal and illegal contracts, the right of purchase and 
rale, bans and Becuritics, depodtions of service, and deeds of partnership* 
This give? one the impresf ioTi of a highly de^'eIo|jed culture* especially with 
regard to the early epoch about 300 B. C., to which the author of 
I ho preface of this work, IL Mookerji, would htc to tmnifer the 
Ar/Aaddjfra^ in conjunction with European reseoichers. But this 
assumption is very uncertaiiu nor does it gain in certainty by the daring 
assertion about the alleged historic meaning of ceitain passages of the 
Ar/AaiSJfr^fy by which Mookerjs seeks to support his hypothesis^ In my 
opinion, which I "base chi the work of Smith and my new edition of the 
Arthalditra, it only began in the third century after Chd^r, perhaps 
even later, according to the lofcreuccs conlaJncd therctn regarding 
alchemy and gold-makings In his shorter, but Hgnificant, treafl-io about 
Initr-iiaU Hflathm in Andfnt India (Calcutta 1920). I^w has minutely 
examined the above-raendoned iheories of ancient Indian politidans, 
regarding the state ciictiit of twelve countries, translated many obscure 
technical terror into more accurate and correct languagCt and illuitrated 
by drawing the po&hion of the states to one another. Instead of saying 
''neutral state", Ijiw calls it '"superior state", becatrse this state is 
desenbed as the mightiest in the first zone, superior to the difierent other 
stoles and which, therefore, plays the principle role in the state system* 
Among the diiTerent kinds of the treaties of peace, the “golden" one is 
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the bciit» bec^s^e it brings ubouc mutual confidcnc^i iwhile a which 

dtsmAndi; war'CompenitfljLcuis iocs not inspire ibe same confidence. 
(ConsidcrH for instance^ the Treaty of Ve^^aitles.) TAe AsfifUts a/ Indiaff 
(Oxford h to be considered I he* ay ihor'j p^ndpal work, 

to which Kehhp tEie well-known Saosctju-Htp has added a preface, in 
which he emphasises iht nmilajity of iho^e theoiics wich fhc politicaJ 
endearours oC the Hindus. He also content:! the alleged oxtretne 
old age of the ArfAaidifr^, and exposes its author's praciica! ^ense^ 
shown in his aniipatby for exlreme Brahmanism, Law himself tr<^ts 
of the political system in nine chapters ihc council of state, the 
palace prie^l, the succession to the throne, the education of piincesl 
the kiug*s daily routinCp rhe history of (he principal civil service, (publio 
oEhceii}, the theoriesi for the devciopment of the kingdom, and the 
religious side of Indian polity (statesmanship). Out of difTerent 
hypotheses about the origin of the Indian ernpire^ the gmale.st probabality 
Is accorded to the tracing back of the kings to the patriarchs of the 
primitive age^. Stress h also laid on the importancf! of the p^r^onal 
qualifications of the aspirants to I he i Krone, just a=T in an Indian fartkily at 
the present lime, the eldest son li! not always chosen as the head of the 
house, but a yotinger member of the family, who di^iinguishe^ himself by 
Ids good qualities., can bo chosen for the position. The religious piinciplea 
of the government are minutely discussed. According to the Indian 
conception, the government has not only to provide for the material welfare 
of its subjeeUi, but it h also considered as a spiritual a^ylum^ which leads 
through the attainment of three aimi in life—duty» gain and 

pleasure—to salvaiion. The Idug is a great deit>\ who is eve n able to crfyite 
other worlds, and to depose other deities from their poiiitions. According to 
the dilTerent pluses of hU activity, he is considered c<iual to the different 
delticst for example, he should confer benefits on his subjects like the god 
Indm who caused min to fall on the earth, or he should govern the 
people like the god of death. 

The rights and duties of the subjects ore graduated according to 
their ranks* the Brahmins, who repfe?cnt the religious side of the stale, 
occupying the first poriibn. Various rcUgiDu^ celebrntions are prescribed to 
avert evils and afilictions which menace ihe state fgo^'^eftiiiient), and oXiJO 
to promote the advancement and welfare of the state. A minute 
de^ripfion is given in the AfAunfovnia The in^falladon of a king, 
ctnpcroTt crown-prince or field-marshall into their re^^peedv-e hi^ 
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officer U connected with varioiiii religioy^ gelebratiotvis, which can be 
compared with the coronation cetcmonies pmctUed by ihe people of 
the wft>t» 

Kalida^ sl Hindu, who I ives in France, describes in French the 

diplotmtic theories of ancient India: "Les theories dipbnmdqnes 
de V Inde andcnnc at V At/AasiUfra,^ ^Pari^^. 1923). It describes jn four 
ebapterjs the diplomacy of the Veda iibe sacred book of the liindus\ the 
epics, the schools, and the ArfAasSHra. A fifth chapler follows these, 
Containing deductive reasonings and two appendices which deal with 
the occurrence of expressions relating to diploroacj', and the geogmphicai 
facts in the Arikhs Espionage is highly doYeloped in the Ar/MiHfrct, 
which sen'ea not only to keep an cyc on the oflicers of state and the criminals 
of its own countrj% but is also employed to obtain information of the neJgh- 
bourtng statesH cither hostile or ncutiah Secret agents are employed 
in various dUgui-cs; at^o cryptic writings and ^mbolic signs am made 
u^c oh Bpie^ are considered ro be the eyes of the king, becao^e through 
his ?ipies the king'ri eyes are opened. The chief aiiu of ihia diplomacy 
h the prcY'e^ition of war i likewise, according to Ihe law book?, the four 
diptomattc means, kindiie^5, bribery, dtssetwions and force are employed ; 
the latter may only be u^ed in extreme cases when the other means fail 
According to the ArtAas^iilr^, the conseC|aences of war are damage^ 
expenses, the leaving of home (emfgratton), and the commis^on of sin* 
Therefore, if the advantages nf war and peace balance each other, peace is 
preferable. When victory has been gained, the new subjects should be 
won by kindness and even the good qualifies of the opponents should be 
put in the *hadc by a double exemf e of kingly generosity and kindness 
towards the conquered party* At the conclusion of war, when peace b 
dcctaredp hosUges of high rank, especialiy princes, arc to be kept as 
securities of the peace, but the^e princes will reedve many instructions as 
to how they can^ by^ the help of friends and dtsph;es, escape from the 
enemy's custody. It is of importance to the coaunander in-chief to have 
an able ally^ whereat the quuiitioii arises whether greater advantages 
are to be derived from an ally who ha.^ at hb di^qwsal miany men, or one 
rich in gold At fifN.t sight, the former ally s^eeras ro have the advantage, 
faecau-e a large army inspires fear and obtains qnick re^sults ; but in 
reality, an ally who U rich in gold is better, because money h always 
u.^eful, and can even buy an army^ and everything one wishes for. 
The existence of hirelings is shown by the classification of the troops. 
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There were hereditaiy qr inhciimbk troDps, paid iroopa, army corp?, 
auAjliary troojss and abori|pnci ({jficnitive irlbqsj. The contracts need 
not always refer only to war and peace, or dtlTcrefit allmncoj ; there 
ore also ccHitracts nbouL cotnakon (joint) litqumilon of about the 
calijvation of ujunhahiicd (waTiie) ^tietche.^ of land, about joint labour, 
as for ejcample, the erection of fortification:^. These political negotia¬ 
tions (transactions) were the cause of luuch intrigue, whereby the more 
cui>ning tried to outwit the other party arid the ally became an enemy, 
or reversely, the enetny cliangcd to a frienti Regarding the chronologic 
question about the beginning of the existence (origin) of the Ar/A^idffrn^ 
Nag talces a middle coiir.se, because he suspect^ a gradual completion of 
this law-book on politico* In the ^me way, the books on medicine in 
India were Several ticnc=i rewed+which was neces^i.^ry on account of she 
climate By this repeated copying of the manuscripts some alterasions 
and additions were unavoidable. According to Nng, who quotei here 
Finot and Pel Hot, the geographical names in the chapter on the irc^asurei 
and jewels of the king, speak most di->111101 ly agoiast an earlier origin of 
the wholt treatise, although the political sdence, as such, h undent. 
Jurisprudence^ especially, is traced back to the e|ioch long before Buddhism. 
The laic di:^covery of the AriAjsaitra is explained by the fact that it was 
altogether repressed and forgotten, owing to the purer moraR of a 
younger century, till it re-appeaied m a library of South India. 

Prof. J. N. Samaddar of Faina has edited a seriCi qf lecturer, which he 
had deliveied m the University of Calcutta, concerning Indian Economic 
History under ihe title, **X££^ures 0ft 0/ Aitcunf 

/ndia* (Calcutta tgia). He deals there with the beginning of economies, 
econoTTuc ideas in the law book of Menu, the two great ejne poern^ taken 
from an economic point of view, the economic conditjons of the Maurya 
time, e. g. the Arf/ias^ifm, and the economic life in the BuddhL4tic 
Jfliakas. Concerning the conditions in the Vedas, the writer teferd 
espedally to Kaegi and the /udgx of Macdoncll and Keith. For the 
Buddhi^itic epoch, his writings are based on the well known economic 
studies of Mrs. Rhys Davids ^ who furnished the ln:>piration for hts work. 
The opinion held that the ?sea was unknown to the Indians of the 
Rigveda is disputed and the early esrisience of a marine trade Is tried 
to be proved, aa aUo a primkive metallurgy and the use of coined 
money* A clear view is given of the laws of Manu and the contested 
question whether the enlira ground and soil heloDg^ to the king, 
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as held by same, or that there existed individual qwneistiip qf fields, 
and the king we\s oi-erlord qf the soiL Viniculture is in both epics 
dealt with as ihc principal source of the materbl existence ai>d SOa, the 
heroine of the R&miiytfna U the fjersonified furrow, A more terete 
tOfidcncy, holfevcr, condemned agriculture, a*; the iron plqugh hurts the 
soil and the tivLig tieings {creatures) that arc In it. From the ArfAasditm, 
which according to thn author belongs w jo* B. are (speciaUy 
mentioned tJie di^'s^riptions of the royal officials and iheir economic doings, 
the ceiL^us of the people and fi tali sties, cammerce, navigation and 
road making The iuECrcsdng eximets from the BuddhUtic fairy tales 
/efer ospccaaUy to land and sea trade, caravans, ihe export of peacocks to 
Babylon, pawned signet rings and other plcdgeSn rich merchants, cadi- 
mercial roads, names of coins and the like, thus giving a picture of a 
high ciiilisatson* In bis new work which is iit present in print, lltkd 
Gl^rifS o/ Mtrj^dAa^t Bamaddir gives a dejcription of the old 
capitals and univct^lties of these ramed land^ of l^uddhism. 

Fora broad survey as well as for a summary of the political hbtory of India, 
we are indebted to C. L* Cliand, a counsel and lecturer in Lahore. From 
the three volumes Mr NlsUry ^ Govrr/tment m 

only Part L, the Hindu period, U oflnteie^iL It h very readable, but 
offers scarcely any I hi ng new in Ins synopds of the Pre-Mahomedan epoch. 
Also the mformation of Greek, Chinese and Arabbn travellers about the 
conditions in India are largely taken into account ; naturally also, 
detailed extracts from the AriMMsira are besides extracts 

from {LManual on Politics", translated from the Sanscrit by 

Sarkar), xM firsts the king was only the chosen leader of the people in 
war;, not a judge or administrator, while the gupreme (highe^^r) power was 
in the hands of the national av^cmbly. Only during the epic period* 
when larger .states wore formed and the general conditional were consoli¬ 
dated, that the kingrj became hereditary princes of peace, protectors of 
their «ubject5, and possessori of criminal jnn^diction, while the national 
assembly withdrew. Later on, a graduated hierarchy of Government 
orificers ms^ introduced and a lesponsihle coundl of state and ministr)' 
were cstubli-hcd. "I'bc duly of protection on the i^art of the lung extended 
even Eo [he liabiliiy 10 com^ien^Qte for whatever thte^e^ had stolen from 
hia subjects, and, for thia purpose, he levied certain taxe^L Buddhism in¬ 
creased the care of Government for the welfare of the people* but 
weakened the military sirengEh of the country by forcing young men^ 
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capable of bearing armSp to enler tJie cloister. Tlie histoiy of iho caste 
sy^item* e^ipecially of the Four Clas^t*" sy tcm is minutely dc-.cribed. 
Atnang the crimesn the most protninent are in.-iu 1 ts ^Ubel]', oiicmge 
(real injury), theft, robberii’, and moral faults. The pui>lshmenE5 are of 
\Tiriotis degrees fro to a mere reprimand to the most acuie capital punish¬ 
ment. The most frequently imposed pum-.hn>enb5 consist of* fines, m 
staled in ihe Oiinese Boohs of Travel in India. Esidencei of guiU 
are provud dcher fay human witnesifesp producing written documents to 
prove the long-standing ownerihtp of the contested property, or failing 
tins, the ca^e is decided by calling to aid divine intervenibn. 

To complete the review, 1 menlion below a few of the more recent * 
works by Indian scholars, tjf which, however* I only know rhome quotations 
from *'Arrdcftf Indian Pfllify and Advihthiraiive Gmeri/men^'' ; R. R, 
AijTingar, Ajfiec/s n/ hdinn Madras 1916 ; i\ N, 

Banerjea, Adminiiiratii^fi in Anaent /fidia", IvOndon, 1916; 

D, R.* Bhandarkarp £iciurtl'\ Calcutta, 1919, (a trLatke 

on the rigiiL of fishing, the origin of the monarchyp the limits of the power 
of kings, organization of republics, etc.) j R- C, Majumdar, 

Lt/e in Aftshnf India** (On Indian Republics)^ Calcutta^ 1919; R 
SImmasastri, *^JSvi^£uii&n &/ Ifindn Calcutta, 191a, etc. As O. 

Stciji correctly remarks, these works by Indian rcoicarcherj are now 
difEcuh to review and still less are all of them aiuunable. Just 
at the conclus-ion of this arucle, I received from India the very 
extensive (S^oS. gr. So), beautifully arranged work by Jayaswal, '*I/iftdu 
Pitlity H A Ci?n£fifiifi<imii IHsUfy India in Hindu 77 mt¥ by K, P. 
Jaya-swal, Calcutta, The first part deals with the republic, the 

.second with monarchy in India, and the author, who seems very widely 
read, has oolleeted the materials to prove his" arguments from various 
sources. Any impoftant passage in the epic MnASlAlrafa is given 
in the origiiMl and translabon. The InterpTetation of Gana as republic 
remains doubtful and I once more quote Hildebratid, who *refers 
to the families of the nobility, beaded by petty (lesser) rajas 
of the land. Precautions should be taken to prevent their joining the 
enemy and they should remain faithful to tUdr leaders. In hi^ other 
works, loo, Gnna refers to corpomibns not republics. Keither ha^ the 
author been successful in rcprescnbng the Sanghis as a republic, although 
his recent explanation of ihe difficult pasusage about the Sanghas in 
ArtAa^iiitra Xl. 4 * be correct. In the part which treats pf 
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monarchy much new material has been collected about the adjiistmcnt of 
estates, but the author goes too ^ in Inv^dsting an andent Indian parlia¬ 
ment with gposc extensive powers, lite the deposition and bsiftllalion of 
kings„ the right of granting or lefusing taxes^ the nomimition of imni^ter.s, 
the rernhsion (idrigation) oF laws, etc. An inter^ng chapter deals 
with the induence of the hermits and begging monk-s:, as also the opinion of 
the people, on the Government. The theory that all land and property 
beloioged to the king is emphatically refilled and declared im-lndian^ On 
the whole, this work is to be appreciated as a distinguished production^ 

The common choracicrijtic tendencies, noticeable In oil the preceeding 
works^ consist in the brining into prominence the existenee of the state 
in place of the one-stded stress laid on philosophy and religion here in 
India, and to draw the attention rather more to the democratic and 
republican forms of state and the rights and duties of corporation as in 
undent India, The monarchical government appears somewhat limited, 
□n account of the conditions imposed for the protection oF the Eulgects 
and good govnrnnient, as also by considering the king os a state ollicer 
paid by the people. A combiuatloti of these seemingiy pure scientific 
tendencies wiih the modem spirit of liberty and self-dcvelopcnent 
IS unmistakable-i It is to the interest of the Swarajists to call at tendon 
to similar rei'oludcmary tendendes mentioned in I he literature ofthdr 
countf}% For ihis reason the majority of authors adhere to the belief 
in the genuineness and old age of tlie ArtAnsMm, although the jiroofa are 
insufhdent ; and much as one may sympaihLse with the liberal tendencies 
of these Indian researchers, their views on history as well os ihdr 
results are to be conrideied with care, and one cannot altogether acquit 
the abpv'c-mentioned authors of the blame oF not demarcating History 
from Politics. 
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